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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



This report has been prepared and submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Higher Education in response to 
a directive that the Committee ascertain, study and 
analyze the facts relative to the development of higher 
education in California under the 1960 Master Plan. 
The Committee was also directed to explore the fu- 
ture needs of higher education in California and to 
report its recommendations for appropriate new legis- 
lation and change, if any, in existing law. 

The first section of the report presents a description 
of higher education in California as it is today, the 
major trends of the past decade and some projections 
into the future. The second section presents a detailed 
analysis of six major issues: the statewide structure 
and governance of higher education; equality of 
opportunity; measuring the flow of students into, 
through and out of higher education; the role and 
financing of the private colleges and universities; the 
financing of public higher education; and the role of 
higher education in relation to the “urban crisis.” 

Those who believe that the overriding problem of 
higher education today is anarchy and insurrection on 
the campuses may be disappointed initially with the 
topics to which this report is addressed and the recom- 
mendations which we advance. The report says noth- 
ing concerning the problem of maintaining order on 
those campuses which have witnessed so much strife in 
recent months. It says nothing about trespass rules, 
the right of faculty members to strike, the enforce- 
ment of rules of student conduct or similar matters 
which so occupy the Legislature’s attention at this 
moment. 

Nevertheless, we believe that much of what is con- 
tained in this report is relevant to present circum- 
stances. In the chapter on statewide structure and 
governance of higher education we recommend a thor- 
ough reorganization of public higher education, with 
the objective not only of strengthening statewide and 
regional planning and coordination, but also to focus 
greater responsibility at the campus level for the man- 
agement of each institution. Our recommendations 
will make it possible, we believe, for public higher 
education to become more responsive to educational 
needs and public policy at the state and local levels. 

Equally important, in the chapter on equality of 
opportunity in higher education we advance a series 
of specific recommendations which are intended to 
sharply increase the opportunity for students from all 
ethnic groups to gain a college education. These rec- 
ommendations represent a bold, positive step toward 
meeting the just and reasoned demands of those who 
have been effectively barred from true equality of 
opportunity. We believe they accurately reflect the 



proposals so effectively articulated before the Com- 
mittee by students, student advisors, student aid of- 
ficers and others over the course of this study. 

There is also relevance, we believe, in what is said 
about the problems of financing public and private 
higher education, of learning more about which stu- 
dents are served by the system and how well they 
are served, and of encouraging the colleges and uni- 
versities to play a greater role in helping to deal 
with the broad problems which are grouped under 
the term “urban crisis.” All of these matters have an 
important bearing on current events, however indirect 
it may seem. 

We make the following recommendations, there- 
fore, with some hope that they will be received and 
studied carefully as evidence of a positive effort to 
develop solutions to the basic problems confronting 
higher education today. 

THE STRUCTURE AND GOVERNANCE OF 
PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION (Chapter 5) 

1. We recommend the consolidation of t^ Uni- 
versity of California and the California State L.olleges 
into a sinp'le unified system of public higher education, 
with the new system also to absorb the powers and 
duties which have been and will be assigned to the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges. This new system may bear the name of the 
University of California. It should have a single gov- 
erning board with statewide responsibility for the gen- 
eral governance of the unified system, for the alloca- 
tion of state appropriations, and for the development 
of short- and long-range program and fiscal planning. 
Although the junior colleges would retain their basic 
relationship to their local boards and districts, they, 
too, would come within the jurisdiction and policies 
of the proposed new board. 

To assist the statewide board in its planning and 
program functions there should be established a co- 
ordinating , and administrative body for each major 
region in the state to focus the various resources of 
public higher education on the needs of each region 
and to monitor the implementation of statewide and 
regional policies. 

Within each region the individual institutions may 
function as university centers, liberal arts colleges, 
community colleges and specialized institutions ac- 
cording to the needs of the region and their own 
capabilities for service. Finally, there may be estab- 
lished, as deemed appropriate, local boards for each 
public campus to assist the campuses in serving and 
in maintaining communications with their smrounding 
communities. 
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We further recommend that upon the passage of 
the necessary constitutional revision there be estab- 
lished a Joint Legislative Committee on the Reorgan- 
ization of Higher Education. This Committee should 
be given explicit powers to assemble technical staff 
and technical advisors from the University, state col- 
leges and junior colleges, from such executive agencies 
of state government as the Department of Finance, 
the Controller, and the State Personnel Board, and 
from such legislative staff agencies as the Office of 
the Legislative Analyst and the Legislative Council 
Bureau. Its primary responsibility would be to draft 
such legislation as may be required to provide a sound 
basis in statute and in administrative procedure for the 
operation of the consolidated system. 

In order to bring about this reorganization we pro- 
pose that Article 9 of the California Constitution be 
substantially revised as it pertains to the University of 
California to provide that: 

(a) There be a unified system of public higher 
education (with appropriate qualification for 
the special circumstances of the junior col- 
leges), free from political and sectarian influ- 
ence; 

(b) That the Board of Regents be given the au- 
thority and responsibility for the statewide 
governance of this system, as spelle out by 
statute; and 

(c) That the composition of the Regents be 
changed to delete all ex officio members except 
the President of the University and, after a 
period of transition, to provide for 24 mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor for terms of 
12 years. 

TOWARD EOyALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION (Chapter 6) 

1. We recommend that state funds be appropriated 
through the OflSce of Compensatory Education of the 
Department of Education to provide for special col- 
lege advisors for disadvantaged students in the sec- 
ondary schools. The purpose of this proposal is to 
provide for the type of college counseling that most 
nondisadvantaged students get at home. The principal 
objective is to substantially increase the number of 
high school students who are properly prepared for 
college and to motivate and to recruit such students 
to apply to and enter college. 

2. We recommend that the necessary funds be au- 
thorized to provide University, state college and jun- 
ior college faculty positions for persons to serve as 
special advisors for enrolled disadvantaged students. 
The general objective of this proposal is to increase 
assistance to disadvantaged students who enroll in col- 
lege so that they can. overcome academic obstacles to 
success and complete their studies. 

3. We recommend that facilities be provided, par- 
ticularly on urban campuses, for study, advisement and 
tutorial centers for all commuter students. The prin- 



cipal purpose of this proposal is to provide the same 
study opportunities for commuting students as are 
provided for students who live in residence halls. 

4. We recommend the funding on an experimental 
basis of a small-scale, student operated supplementary 
transportation system for low-income students who 
attend urban colleges. The system would utilize small 
9-passenger buses with student drivers and would op- 
erate on flexible schedules between the campuses and 
the communities where low-income students reside. 
The program would be subsidized with both state and 
federal funds. 

5. We recommend the provision for mid-high 
school entry into the college prep curriculum and sup- 
plemental transition programs between high school 
and college for students who decide late in high school 
to go on to higher education. The purpose of this 
proposal is to overcome some of the rigidities of the 
multiple-track curricula in the junior high and high 
schools which tend to make it especially diflScult for 
disadvantaged students to gain the necessary academic 
preparation for college. The program will entail 
special state support for those schools which establish 
such opportunities. 

6. We recommend the establishment of a large-scale 
comprehensive flnancial aid program for disadvan- 
taged students to begin in 1969-70. The program 
should encompass loans, grants, and work-study funds 
and should have provision for an effective informa- 
tion and recruitment program. The initial funding of 
this program should provide aid for 8,000 additional 
students at an initial cost of $12.5 million. The greatest 
portion of this aid should be mad.^ available to junior 
college students. 

7. We recommend legislation to speciflcally desig- 
nate student flnancial aid as a public purpose for whicii 
junior colleges may expend public monies from what- 
ever source. 

8. We recommend the establishment of a demon- 
stration and research center for the teaching of verbal 
skills to disadvantaged high school and college stu- 
dents. The center would be jointly sponsored by a 
high school, a junior college and a state college. It 
would be expected to utilize and evaluate the most 
effective and advanced educational methods and media 
to improve reading and other language skills. 

9. We recommend that the California State Colleges 
and the University of California be directed to adopt 
a simplifled common admission application form for 
all undergraduate students. With the cooperation of 
the local governing boards, the public junior colleges 
should also be encouraged to adopt the same standard 
form. 

10. We recommend that the University of Califor- 
nia and the California State Colleges expand author- 
ized exceptions to their admission rules from 4% to 
10% of the number of applicants expected to be ad- 
mitted as freshmen and as transfer students to ad- 
vanced standing. 
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11. We further recommend a careful reexamination 
of the Master Plan admission quotas for the Univer- 
sity and state colleges. ^Ve believe that consideration 
should be given to expanding these quotas from the 
top UYzX and of California high school 

graduates to the top 20% for the University and the 
upper 40% for the state colleges. 

ATTRITION AND THi FLOW OF 
STUDENTS (Chapter 7) 

It is our recommendation that work continue on the 
development of the proposed student flow informa- 
tion system with the objective of presenting a com- 
plete design for consideration by the Legislature at 
the 1970 Session. This work should be carried for- 
ward by the Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the University, the California 
State Colleges, the Board of Governors of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges, the Department of Fi- 
nance, the Department of Education and other inter- 
ested agencies. 

THE ROLE AND FINANCING OF PRIVATE 
HIGHER EDUCATION (Chapter 8) 

1. We recommend that careful consideration be 
given to two types of state aid to the private colleges 
and universities: (a) partial tax credits for contribu- 
tions to institutions of higher education, and (b) cost- 
of-education supplements to accompany state scholar- 
ship awards to students who attend private institutions. 

2. We further recommend that the Legislature initi- 
ate a revision of the California Constitution to permit 
the state to provide financial support to non-sectarian 
programs at private colleges and universities at such 
time as it may appear desireable to do so and under 
terms and conditions to be determined subsequently. 

FINANCING PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Chapter 9) 

1. We recommend continued opposition to an in- 
crease in tuition, or a comparably large increase in 
other student charges, while other means are sought 
to provide necessary support for higher education over 

the next few years. , ^ 

2. We recommend that both the University of Cali- 
fornia and the California State Colleges undertake 
more aggressive fund-raising programs to increase pri- 
vate support for public higher education from indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

3. We recommend that all segments of public 
higher education in California, together with other 
appropriate state agencies, participate actively and di- 
rectly in determining what new forms federal aid 
to higher education should take and what objectives 
it should serve. Every effort should be made to 
formulate a proposal which is concerned with all of 
higher education, rather than one which simply re- 
flects the current interests of the junior colleges or the 



University or any other single segment. Moreover, 
the proposal should be one which reflects the need to 
strengthen statewide planning and policy formulation. 

4. The question of whether or not California should 
shift to a system of withholding is, of course, a matter 
of basic state tax policy rather than simply a question 
of how public higher education is to be financed. 
Nevertheless, in the course of this report we advance 
a number of recommendations which will require ad- 
ditional state financing. To the extent that we are 
therefore obligated to suggest the means for providing 
such additional financing, we recommend the adoption 
of a system of withholding and estimating for state 
income tax payments, with a significant portion of the 
additional revenue which is expected to result to be 
allocated to higher education. 

5. We recommend, in addition, active investigation 
of other potential revenue sources for higher educa- 
tion, including increased charges for services to private 
industry and the possibility of greater current use of 
endowment fund earnings. 

6. We recommend that beginning no later than 
1971, the Governor’s Budget present a consolidated 
budget for public higher education which will have 
as its components: 

(a) A statement of the several goals and objectives 
of the system as a whole and its individual 
segments; 

(b) A detailed description of each of the major 
programs and program elements of the system, 
together with a statement of the objectives and 
appropriate performance evaluation criteria for 
each program and program element; 

(c) A projection of support and capital outlay costs 
for each major program and segment and for 
the system as a whole over a period of at least 
five years; 

(d) A complete statement of proposed funding by 
source for each major program and segment 
and for the system as a whole over the period 
of the projection; and 

(d) Sufficient performance data to permit a care- 
ful evaluation of the level of service being pro- 
vided and the proposed rate of progress toward 
the stated objectives. 

7. We further recommend that the new Board of 
Governors of the Community Colleges begin immedi- 
ately to collect, prepare and publish comprehensive 
current fiscal data regarding junior college income and 
expenditures, regardless of source. This data should be 
prepared in the same general manner as we have 
recommended for higher education as a whole. 

URBAN FOCUS: COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
AND ASSISTANCE (Chapter 10) 

1. We recommend that the University campuses, 
state colleges and junior colleges which are located 
in metropolitan areas organize regional, jointly op- 
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erated urban research and development centers to 
function as the focus for programs in urban research 
and community education and assistance. 

2. We recommend that consideration be given to 
reshaping University Extension so that it becomes an 
effective agency for all types of community education, 
with an appropriate level of state support. 

3. We recommend that the state colleges and the 
University, where appropriate, develop much closer 
ties with the public schools of the inner city. 



4. We recommend that the public institutions of 
higher education facilitate and encourage the establish- 
ment of solidly supported programs on the campuses 
to achieve a partnership with the Black and Mexican- 
American communities. 

5. We recommend, finally, that new criteria be con- 
sidered for the location of proposed new state col- 
leges and University campuses to more adequately 
reflect the economic and social impact the campuses 
can have on surrounding areas. 
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1. Introduction 



We have chosen the title of this report with some 
care. Our purpose is to emphasize the fact that Cali- 
fornia’s structure of public and private higher educa- 
tion represents a great achievement for the people of 
this state and, at the same time, that with this achieve- 
ment have come many new challenges. At the moment 
some of these challenges are all too apparent. Others, 
however, are perhaps not so obvious, and it is our 
objective to give them the attention they have been 
denied by events which just now seem to be more 
newsworthy. 

Of late higher education has drawn a spate of com- 
mentators both from within and from without the 
academic community. Each observer has tended to 
find fault with the various institutions of higher edu- 
cation in much the same way as he finds fault with 
the larger society around him. Higher education to 
some is too parochial and unresponsive to today’s 
needs, to others it tries to do too much for too many. 
Some see it as lacking order and purpose, others see it 
as too inhibited and too orderly. Some critics charge 
that our campuses permit and encourage excessive 
freedom for students and faculty, others see the col- 
leges and universities as instruments of a new authori- 
tarianism. To certain writers there has been a shock- 
ing decline in standards, to others the university is a 
citadel of elitism and irrelevancy. We must admit that 
this report is no exception, it deals with what we be- 
lieve to be among the most pressing problems of the 
day, and ignores many important issues which others 
have identified. 

We v/ish to make clear our belief, however, that 
many of the problems which we identify would not 
now be before us if it were not for the great achieve- 
ment in building a public and private system of higher 
education which is in several respects a model for 
other states and other countries. The problems of 
finance, of equality of opportunity and of governance 
would either not exist or be of a much different char- 
acter if this vast educational apparatus had not been 
built up so rapidly, expecially over the past twenty- 
five years. 

Still, it would be a serious mistake to view this 
achievement as essentially complete, to assume that we 
now have the best of all possible higher education sys- 
tems and that it must be guarded zealously against all 
who would criticize or change it. If we now stop 
building and modifying to meet the new conditions 
and new challenges, the earlier achievement will be 
diminished and lost. It is with this sense of obligation 
both to the present and to the past that this report 
has been prepared. 



ORIGIN OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

“It is by now no news that California has been 
and is in a great crisis in higher education. . . 
It is only in the last decade that we have admitted 
crisis; it is only in the last year or two that its 
meaning in finance and control have come di- 
rectly home to the general public. How the state 
emerges from this crisis will depend greatly upon 
the depth of perception of what is involved, of 
how significantly the whole technologically based 
economy of California relates to all higher edu- 
cation in California and its output in knowledge, 
persons, and processes of action.” ^ 

These words were written by the late Arthur G. 
Coons, former president of Occidental College, Presi- 
dent of the Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion and Chairman of the Master Plan Survey Team, 
shortly before his death in 1968. It is in response to 
this crisis and in recognition of the fundamental im- 
portance of higher education to the health and welfare 
of this state, that this report has been prepared. 

The Joint Committee on Higher Education was 
established in 1965 in response to widespread concern 
over developing student unrest within the University 
of California. Initially, the principal function of the 
Committee was to provide for the establishment of 
informal channels of communication between the Leg- 
islature and the several educational communities within 
the state. Its objective was to create an atmosphere 
in which very controversial events might be discussed 
and appropriate responses determined free of the heat 
and vindictiveness which characterized initial reactions. 
The Committee refrained from conducting a full-scale 
investigation of campus disorders, but instead main- 
tained a watchfulness in the event that further legis- 
lative action might become necessary. 

At the same time the Committee began to develop 
the outlines of a broad study of the principle sub- 
stantive issues confronting higher education in Cali- 
fornia. ACR 165 of the 1965 Session, which had au- 
thorized establishment of the Committee, had also 
directed it to: 

“. . . ascertain, study and analyze all the facts re- 
lating to the development of higher education 
under the Master Plan during the period 1960-65; 
explore the needs of higher education for the 
years 1975-80; and report thereon to the Legis- 
lature, including in its report its recommendations 
for appropriate legislation and change, if any, in 
the present law.” 



Identical language was included in ACR 56 of the 
1966 Session which extended the life of the Committee 
and reset its reporting date to January, 1969.* 

This broad directive was translated the following 
year into a tentative study plan which was endorsed 
in September 1966 by the governing boards of the 
University and the state colleges, the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, representatives of the 
junior colleges and representatives of the private col- 
leges and universities. Pledges of cooperation were also 
obtained from representatives of all the major faculty 
organizations. 

This study plan received further consideration dur- 
ing the early months of 1967. The study plan and a 
supporting budget were approved by the Assembly 
and Senate Rules Committees, and in April, 1967, the 
Legislature passed ACR 16, once more renewing the 
Committee’s authorization and adding $250,000 to the 
initial appropriation of $100,000 to finance the pro- 
posed study. ACR 16 also directed the Committee to 
make a special study and report on the matter of 
tuition in higher education to be submitted at the 
1968 Session of the Legislature. In addition, the Leg- 
islature adopted ACR 22 calling for a study of Uni- 
versity financial practices by the Auditor General to 
be submitted to the Committee for subsequent trans- 
mittal to the Legislature. A separate appropriation of 
$50,000 was provided to finance the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s investigations. 

The study upon which this report is based began in 
June, 1967, and continued over a period of 19 months. 
At the outset it was determined to preclude any sug- 
gestion of institutional bias by keeping the conduct of 
the study free from dependence upon any one of the 
segments of higher education. Accordingly, a contract 
was drawn up with Baxter, McDonald & Company 
of Berkeley, California, for that firm to serve as re- 
search director, with the assistance of the Committee’s 
small staff, and to sub-contract portions of the re- 
search to experts and qualified organizations within 
and outside the state. 

During the period of the study, the Committee has 
frequently been under strong pressure to divert its 
attention to matters of student unrest, off-campus 
political activities and campus administration. It has 
not done so not because it has failed to see the rele- 
vancy of these matters, but because the majority of 
the members have remained convinced that the Com- 
mittee could contribute more to the strengthening of 
California’s educational system by dealing with the 
basic substantive issues of state policy than by becom- 
ing entangled in all the various conflicts which have 
occurred over the past few years on and about the 
campuses. Clearly, however, the Committee has dealt 
only indirectly with several very important contem- 
porary issues which concern higher education, and 
which are necessarily matters of continuing legislative 
concern. 

*The Ml texts of^the resolutions authorizing the committee’s activities 
may be found in Appendix A. 



It should also be noted that it was upon the specific 
request of the Governor in 1967 that the Committee 
agreed not to investigate incidents of student unrest at 
that time and also agreed to the deletion from ACR 
16 (1967) of a proposed directive for the Committee 
to undertake such an investigation. 

EARLIER STUDIES 

The current legislative interest in higher education 
as demonstrated by this Committee’s study is in no 
way unique in California’s history; a look back to 
earlier studies reveals the fact that the Legislature, 
acting on its own or through a specially appointed 
group of representatives, has been a major focus of 
leadership in bringing about a strengthening of higher 
education in this state. 

At the close of the last century the legislature estab- 
lished a 45-member California Education Commission 
made up of leading educators and other outstanding 
citizens of the state. This commission was charged 
with responsibility for a review of the state’s system 
of public education from kindergarten through the 
University. In accordance with that directive the com- 
mission dealt with a broad range of educational prob- 
lems, but it was particularly concerned with the mat- 
ter of admission to the “normal” schools (later the 
state colleges) and the need for a special governing 
board for those institutions. 

Twenty years later, in 1919, a study of higher edu- 
cation was carried out by a Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee not unlike the present Committee. The principal 
results of that committee’s deliberations were a redes- 
ignation of the normal schools as teachers colleges and 
recognition of the growing need, even then, for 
greater coordination within public higher education. 

In 1931 the Legislature again called for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to make a broad study of edu- 
cation in California. The commission itself was ap- 
pointed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching which acted as the agent of the 
Legislature. A report, popularly known as the “Suz- 
zalo Report” after President Henry Suzzalo of the 
Carnegie Foundation, was produced in 1932. That re- 
port dealt primarily with the junior colleges, teacher 
education and the role of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting recommendations, 
however, were that the Regents should assume juris- 
diction over the state colleges and that a State Council 
for Educational Planning and Coordination should be 
established on a continuing basis. 

Although nothing came of the recommendation re- 
garding the Regents, the proposed council was estab- 
lished in the following year. Its membership consisted 
of the President of the University, a Regent, the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, a member of the 
State Board of Education and five other leading citi- 
zens of the state. The purpose of this council was “to 
study problems affecting the relationship between the 
schools of the public school system and the University 
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of California, and to make recommendations 
iointly to the State Board of Education and the Re- 
gents of the University of California through the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction and the President of 
the University.” ^ The council became inacuve after 

1941 and last met in 1945. 

The most radical proposal of this period came from 
a Committee of Twenty-Five, created 
1936 to study problems of government and taxauon. 
This committee proposed that all lower ^ " 

struction in the University and state colleges be wans 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and local school bo^ds, and that all upper d vi- 
sion and graduate instruction become the responsibility 
of the Regents of the University. 

In 1945 the State Board of Education and the 
Regents, sensing the need for greater coordination in 
higher education, agreed to devise a means for dealing 
wfth their mutual concerns which they hoped wod^ 
preclude the establishment of an official coordina^^^^^^ 
agency by the Legislature. Accordingly, a voluntary 
Liaison Committee was established, with equal rep- 
resentation from each board, to make u^nbinding 
recommendations to the boards on matters of common 
interest. The Liaison Committee served primarily as a 
means for discussing proposals by one board which 
might affect the other before such proposals were sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. ^ ^ 

The principal accomplishment of the Liaison Com- 
mittee was to call for what was to become the first 
of the series of studies of higher education conducted 
during the past two decades. This study was carried 
out under the supervision of the 
and resulted in a report, submitted in March 1948, 
entitled A Report of a Survey of the Needs of Lalt- 
iornta in Higher Education and commonly referred 
to as the “Strayer Report” after the principal author. 
In general, the Strayer Report dealt with the functions 
and programs of the public segments in the context 
of a differentiation of function which had developed 
in the preceding decades. The principal recommenda- 
tions were that there should be no upper division pro- 
grams in the junior colleges, that the University should 
Lve exclusive jurisdiction over doctoral programs, 
professional training and research, that the Liaison 
Committee should continue as the coordinating mech- 
anism and that certain additional institutions were 

needed. 

In 1953 the Legislature directed that there be an- 
other study, this one to become known as the Re- 
study”, despite the fact that it was much more 
extensive than the Strayer Report and remains to this 
date as the most comprehensive of all the studies 
higher education in California. When submitted to 
the Liaison Committee in February, 1955, the 
advanced some 140 recommendations dealing with dit- 
ferentiation of function among the segments, enroll- 
ment growth, the need for additional facilities, gov 
ernment and administration of public higher education, 
costs of educational services and the ability of Cali- 



fornia to support higher education in the future. 
Among the more significant recommendations were 
those which called for an expansion of the junior col- 
lege role at the lower division and vocational level, 
authorization for the state colleges to grant master s 
degrees, a tightening of admission standards and an 
inorease in retention rates for the University and state 
colleges, a streamlining of the University’s struct^e 
of governance and administration, establishment of a 
separate state college board, and an expansion an 
strengthening of the Liaison Committee to improve its 
functioning as a coordinating body. 

A much more restricted study was undertaken a 
year later by thq Liaison Committee and published in 
1957 under the title of The Need fcr Additional 
Centers of Public Higher Education in California. 
This study stemmed from the fact that 15 different 
measures were passed during the 1955 session of the 
Legislature regarding the need for new institutions of 
higher education in various areas of the state, me 
report sought to establish a set of criteria upon which 
the need for new institutions of higher education in 
various areas of the state could be determined and 
then to set forth a priority list of new state colleges 
and University campuses in accordance with those 
criteria. Three new state colleges and two new Uni- 
versity campuses were subsequently developed as a 
result of this report. 

THE 1960 MASTER PLAN FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

In 1959 the Legislature authorized the most recent 
and probably the best known study of higher educa- 
tion in California, the Master Plan. ACR 88 of the 
1959 Session called upon the Liaison Committee to 
prepare a master plan for the development, expansion, 
and integration of the facilities, curriculum, and stand- 
ards of higher education, in junior college^ state col- 
leges, the University of California and other institu- 
tions of higher education of the state, to meet the 
needs of the state during the next ten years and there- 
after ...” r 1 • 

The need for such a study arose from the growing 

inadequacy of existing coordinating machi^ry, the 
increasingly obvious inability of the State Board o 
Education to govern the state colleges, impatience 
among state college leaders for recognition of the 
growth which had taken place in the college system 
since 1946, dissatisfaction among the junior colleges, 
and the steady clamor for new campuses and new 
colleges in many areas of the state. This situation 
came to a head in 1958-59 with several challenges to 
the jurisdiction of the Liaison Committee, threatened 
restrictions on the flow of state funds to higher educa- 
tion and the introduction of an unprecedented num- 
ber of legislative measures to estabUsh new campuses 
and to alter the structure of public higher education. 

The legislative mandate for the Master Plan study- 
reflected a belief that the conflict among pubhc insti- 
tutions of higher education had gotten out of hand and 
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that some reasonable solution to this conflict, ensuring 
economy for the state’s taxpayers, had to be found 
soon.* At the same time there was a strong sense of 
insecurity among the public and private colleges and 
universities as to their individual futures. In effect 
these institutions asked the Legislature to give them a 
chance to work out their own problems, believing 
that if they didn’t some outside agency would be 
called upon to do so. 

The Master Plan Survey Team which was appointed 
by the Liaison Committee to direct the study consisted 
of two representatives each from the state colleges, 
the public junior colleges, the University and the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. Although several 
legislators were invited to sit with the Liaison Com- 
mittee in discussing the study, and several state officials 
contributed technical expertise in certain areas, there 
was no question but that this was to be a “self-study” 
and that the findings and recommendations would re- 
flect the current aspirations of the individual segments. 
The report that was completed in December of 1959, 
after only eight months of study and negotiation, and 
presented to the Legislature in February 1960 was in 
essence a statement of mutual demands on the one 
hand, and a record of negotiated compromises on the 
other. 

The 1960 Master Plan, as approved by the Regents 
and the State Department of Education and, where 
appropriate, written into statute, made some important 
changes in the higher education landscape in Califor- 
nia. The state colleges were given their own govern- 
ing board, a new formal coordinating agency was 
established to replace the Liaison Committee, some 
changes were made in admission policies and proce- 
dures. Yet, fundamentally, the 1960 Master Plan repre- 
sented a ratification of the status quo. 

At the outset the Survey Team agreed that it would 
present only recommendations upon which there was 
either unanimous agreement or, at least, no dissenting 
voice.^ The Master Plan recommendations, although 
somewhat modified by the Legislature, received broad 
general acceptance because they made very few 
changes in existing relationships, because they seemed 
to express a strong concern for the problems of cost 
and efficiency and, most importantly, because they 
were accepted by the segments themselves. 

Although the Master Plan recognized the need for a 
strong coordinating mechanism, the agency which it 
finally recommended was at best designed to be only 
another buffer between the institutions of higher edu- 
cation and the outside world. The new coordinating 
agency was given advisory functions, rather than 
specific powers to direct the development of public 
higher education, and its membership was heavily 
weighted with official representatives of the four seg- 
ments. Two key conclusions of the Survey Team made 
this inevitable. The first was that “. . . (legally) a 
strong coordinating body could not be established by 
statutes, even though the Regents consented” and that 
“. . . a constitutional amendment is unlikely to pass 



if opposed by any one segment. . .” The second im- 
portant conclusion was that the new coordinating 
body should be “. . . composed exclusively of seg- 
mental representatives to assure informed members” 
and that “. . . (only) authentic representatives of the 
several segments quickly penetrate to the heart of 
higher educational problems.” ® 

A similar approach carried over into the discussion 
of the admission of students and their allocation 
among the segments, the financing of public higher 
education and the functions of the three public seg- 
ments. The major recommendation of the Survey 
Team in each of these areas rarely went beyond an 
endorsement of the policies and procedures already in 
existence. 

It is not the purpose of this report, however, to at- 
tack the 1960 Master Plan. Much has taken place in 
the field of higher education since the Survey Team 
conducted its study in 1959. The facts that helped 
determine the Master Plan recommendations need to 
be brought up to date. The judgments underlying the 
interpretation of those facts deserve reexamination in 
the light of nearly ten year’s experience. Whatever 
their original merits, many of the recommendations 
need to be reevaluated in terms of their effectiveness 
and present utility for the continuing development of 
the strength, efficiency and quality of public and pri- 
vate higher education in California. These considera- 
tions are evident in the origin of the Joint Committee 
on Higher Education, in the two resolutions which 
established it and the framework for its efforts. 

But more importantly, it is clear that if higher edu- 
cation in California is to achieve the fundamental ob- 
jectives of service and excellence which are so evident 
in the spirit of the 1960 Master Plan, it will be neces- 
sary to go well beyond the language of that document. 
Higher education must be made much more accessible 
to ethnic minorities within our state, the structure of 
public higher education must be radically reshaped to 
make coordinated planning and development a reality, 
resources must be allocated not according to tradition 
but where they will be most effective in the instruc- 
tion of students, the advancement of research and the 
promotion of service to the communities. It is with 
these objectives that this study has been undertaken. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

During the course of this study the Committee met 
as necessary to establish the framework for the study, 
discuss each of the principal elements, and to receive 
materials submitted by subcontractors and the staff. 
The Committee also held two public hearings at which 
witnesses were heard at length. The first hearing was 
on the subject of tuition for California’s public institu- 
tions of higher education and was held on October 
13, 1967, in Los Angeles and October 16, 1967, in 
San Francisco. Those who testified included the Di- 
rector of Finance, representatives of the Legislative 
Analyst, the Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
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tion and each of the three pubUc segments of higher 
education, as well as representatives of faculty organi- 
zations and other agencies and invididuals interested in 
the question. 

A second hearing was held on the subject of 
equality of opportunity in higher education at Cali- 
fornia State College, Los Angeles, on May 25, 1968. 
Testimony was heard from individuals with a direct 
interest in the subject either as students, equal op- 
portunity program directors, student advisors or as 
members of community organizations working on be- 
half of disadvantaged students. Among those who tes- 
tified were several members of the Black Students 
Union and the United Mexican-American Students. 
The transcripts of both of these hearings have been 
made available to those who have requested them. 

In addition, the Committee's Research Director and 
its Consultant have attempted to contact a wide range 
of individuals who are concerned with higher educa- 
tion in this state to ascertain their views and to discuss 
various aspects of the Committee’s study. Those who 
have been contacted on this basis and with whom in- 
formal discussions of the issues have been held include 
faculty members of the University of California, state 
colleges and junior colleges, representatives of faculty 
organizations, a number of junior college presidents. 
University and state college administrators, several 
state college presidents, individual students and rep- 
resentatives of student organizations, and staff mem- 
bers of such agencies as the Coordinating Council, the 
State Scholarship and Loan Commission and the Con- 
stitutional Revision Commission. In addition, a num- 
ber of presidents of private colleges and universities 
have been interviewed at length. 

In sum, the Committee and its staff have made a 
considerable effort not only to hear and profit from 
the views of a great many individuals who have an 
active concern for higher education in this state but 
also to inform others of the direction the study was 
taking and the general nature of the recommendations 
it was likely to produce. 

It should also be noted that important technical as- 
sistance has been provided by the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Office of the Chancellor of the California 
State Colleges, the Office of the Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges, the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, the Office of the 
Legislative Analyst, the Department of Finance and 
several other state agencies. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A special Advisory Committee was formed in June, 
1968r in accordance with ACR 16 (1967) which di- 
rected the Speaker of the Assembly and the Senate 
Committee on Rules to appoint six members each to 
“a broadly based advisory commission, representative 
of all segments of California society, to assist the Com- 



mittee in its studies.” The eleven persons (there was 
one vacancy) who served on this advisory committee 
are: 



Frank J. Cleary 

Dave Durand 
Donald M. Hart 

Leland Medsker 

Einar Mohn 
Julian Nava 
J. K. Obatala 
Wilson C. Riles 

Norman Topping 
Robert J. Wert 

Aaron Wildavsky 



Assistant Controller for ITT GilfiUan; 
Chairman of the Education Section of 
the Governor’s Survey on Efficiency and 
Cost Control for State Government. 

Student at the University of California 
at Davis; past president of Associated 
Students, UC Davis. 

Businessman; Chairman of rhe Trustees 
of the California State Colleges 1967-68; 
Trustee from 1961 to 1968; member of 
the State Board of Education 1960-64. 

Professor of Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of California; Chairman of the Cen- 
ter for Research and Development in 
Higher Education, UC Berkeley. 

International Director, Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters; former Regent of the 
University of California. 

Member of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education; Associate Professor of History 
at San Fernando Valley State College. 

Student at California State College at Los 
Los Angeles; member of Black Students 
Union, Cal State Los Angeles. 

Associate Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and Director of Office of Com- 
pensatory Education, State Department 
of Education. 

President of the University of Southern 
California. 

President of Mills College; former mem- 
ber of the Master Plan Survey Team; 
former member and past President of the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Professor of Political Science and Chair- 
man of the Department, University of 
California, Berkeley. 



The Advisory Committee, in compliance with ACR 
16, included no institutional representatives, but rather 
individual educators, students and businessmen who 
have had a close acquaintance with public or private 
higher education in California. Although a number of 
the Advisory Committee members are associated with 
one or another of the segments, it was their experience 
and point of view as individuals which the Committee 
sought, not the official position of their institutions or 
organizations. 

In this capacity the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee have been very helpful to the Committee in the 
preparation of this report through their advice and 
criticism. It should be emphasized, however, that these 
individuals performed a purely advisory role. At no 
time were they asked as a group to endorse any spe- 
cific proposal, and several members individually re- 
corded strong objections to certain of the report’s 
conclusions and recommendations. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES 

At several points in its study the Comnuttee has 
found it useful to contract for special studies of the 
type requiring substantial staff time, continuing access 
to particular information or special expertise not other- 
wise available to the Committee. The results of sev- 
eral of these studies have been incorporated in large 
measure in this report. One of the studies was helpful 
primarily in indicating an area which could not prof- 
itably be pursued at this time. In each case, however, 
the studies themselves have been printed separately 
and, with two exceptions, are available through the 
Committee office. 

1. High Level Manpower and Development of 
Higher Education by Nicholas DeWitt, Febru- 
ary 1967 (not for distribution). 

2. Student Expenditure and Income Patterns: The 
University of Calif orniaj Berkeley and Santa Cruz 
Campuses^ by David Bradwell and Associates, 
March 1967. 

3. Benefits md Costs of Public Higher Education 
in California, by W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. 
Weisbrod, with comments by Kenneth J. Arrow, 
Seymour E. Harris and Werner Z. Hirsch, No- 
vember 1967. 

4. A Report on the Financial Practices of the Uni- 
versity of California, by the Office of the Auditor 
General, California State Legislature, January 
1968. 

5. Increasing Opportunities for Disadvantaged Stu- 
dents: A Preliminary Outline, by Kenneth A. 
Martyn, December 1967. 

6. Equal Opportunity in Higoer Education, by Ken- 
neth A. Martyn, February 1969. 

7. A Statistical Profile of Independent Higher Edu- 
cation in California, The Association of Independ- 
ent California Colleges and Universities, August 
1968. 

8. Financing Independent Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia, McKinsey & Company, Los Angeles, De- 
cember 1968. (Distributed by the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Univer- 
sities.) 

9. A California Student Flow Information System, 
Computing Sciences Division, Aerojet-General 
Corporation, February 1969. 



1968 PROGRESS REPORT-THE 
ACADEMIC STATE 

In March of 1968, approximately halfway through 
its study, the Committee published a progress report 
entitled The Academic State, That report had three 
principal purposes: first, to deal with the issue of 
tuition for California’s public institutions of higher 
education; second, to present in a very tentative way 
some of the initial findings of the Committee regard- 
ing the other principal elements of the study; and, 
third, to present certain basic statistics regarding recent 
trends and short-range projections for higher educa- 
tion in California. 

The issue of tuition was discussed in some detail in 
The Academic State; that discussion will not be re- 
peated at length in this report except as our earlier 
information is brought up to date and is relevant to 
a discussion of the broader problem of financing pub- 
lic and private higher education. In 1968, after care- 
fully reviewing the arguments for and against tuition 
as well as all relevant data bearing upon the issue, a 
majority of the Committee concluded that under exist- 
ing circumstances the arguments offered for tuition are 
of insufficient relevance and merit to justify a depar- 
ture from the state’s historic policy regarding tuition. 
Accordingly, the majority of the Committee recorded 
itself in opposition to the imposition of tuition or any 
comparably large increase in student fees for the 
same purpose in 1968-69. 

Three statements of dissent regarding this position 
were appended to the 1968 report. At least three mem- 
bers of the Committee clearly disagreed with the ma- 
jority position and favored some system for directly 
imposing tuition for University and state college, .tu- 
dents. / 

In addition to the discussion of tuition, the 1968 
progress report outlined some preliminary Committee 
findings regarding the need for changes in the struc- 
ture and governance of public higher education, the 
desirability of Constitutional revision to permit state 
aid for private colleges and universities and the need 
for a comprehensive attack upon the problem of ex- 
panding educational opportunity for * disadvantaged 
students. Each of these subjects is treated at length in 
this report. As necessary and appropriate, the statisti- 
cal data presented in the progress report have been 
corrected, brought up to date, and, in some cases, re- 
organized, for presentation in this report. 
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2. California Higher Education Today 

STRUCTURE AND GOVERNANCE 

and secondary schools. The remaining 62 districts 
(which operate 78 colleges) are separate junior college 
districts which in most cases are entirely autonomous 
in relation to other school districts. 

Since July 1, 1968, the junior colleges have been 
drawn together under the general (and as yet largely 
undefined) supervision of a single statewide board, the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges This new board has been established to take 
responsibility for the junior colleges at the state level 
from the State Board of Education in much the same 
way that the junior colleges have pulled away froni 
high school and unified governing boards at the local 
level to form separate junior college districts. 

The 15 member Board of Governors has succeeded 
to the rather limited powers previously vested m the 
State Board of Education, pending legislative action 
on a study by the Coordinating Council on Higher 
Education and other agencies as to what expansion or 
contraction of those powers might now be desirable. 
It remains to be seen whether any significant authority 
for the planning, construction and administration ot 
the junior colleges will be transferred to the state level. 
At present the public junior colleges enjoy a mgh 
degree of autonomy in relation to the state and in 

relation to the local communities. 

The 19 California State Colleges are governed by 
the Trustees of the California State Colleges, a 21- 
member board which began exercising its responsi- 
bilities on July 1, 1961, in accordance with the recom- 



Higher education in California now embraces 85 
public junior colleges, 19 state colleges, 9 campuses of 
the University of California and 79 accredited private 
colleges and universities. In addition, there are several 
specialized institutions such as the California Maritime 
Academy, the California College of Medicine, Has- 
tings College of Law and more than a dozen ac- 
credited business schools.* 

Altogether these institutions enroll in excess of 
990 000 full-time and part-time students. By I96y, e 
figure of one million students will be passed. 

The geographic distribution of the public institu- 
tions and those private institutions which belong to 
the AICCU is shown on pages 8-11. Because of the 
number of institutions, it has been necessary to divide 
the state into four sections. These maps indicate rather 
clearly the extent to which California has attempted 
to make higher education easily accessible, geograph- 
icdlly^ to all its Citizens. 

THE THREE MAJOR PUBLIC 
SEGMENTS 

The 85 individual public junior colleges now oper- 
ating in California have been planned, consttucted and 
operated by local districts. Six of these districts are 
unified school districts which also operate elementary 
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mendations of the 1960 Master Plan. The powers and 
duties of the Trustees have been established by statute 
and are to be found in the Education Code. The 
Trustees are served by a statewide administrative staff 
under the direction of the Chancellor. Although the 
individual colleges have traditionally enjoyed a sub- 
stantial amount of freedom of operation, they are sub- 
ject to detailed supervision and control in such matters 
as purchasing, budget standards, campus planning and 
construction, and admission policies, either by the 
Trustees and the Chancellor’s Office, or by other state 
agencies. 

The University of California is governed by the 
Board of Regents, a 24 member body established under 
the Organic Act of 1868. According to the terms of 
Article IX, Section 9, of the California Constitution, 
the Regents have “full powers of organization and 
government, subject only to such legislative control 
as may be necessary to insure compliance with the 
terms of the endowments of the University and the 
security of its funds.” The Regents appoint the Presi- 
dent of the University who functions, with the aid 
of an extensive staff, as the “executive head’’ of the 
University in all its departments and on all its cam- 
puses. 

According to the terms of the 1960 Master Plan, 
as it was enacted into law in the Donahoe Act, the 
public junior colleges are expected to “. . . offer in- 
struction through but not beyond the fourteenth grade 
level, which instruction may include, but shall not be 
limited to, programs in one or more of the following 
categories: (1) standard collegiate courses for transfer 
to higher institutions; (2) vocational and technipl 
fields leading to employment; and (3) general or lib- 
eral arts courses.” In the case of the state colleges, their 
“primary function” is declared to be ... the provi- 
sion of instruction for undergraduate students and 
graduate students, through the master’s degree, in the 
liberal arts and sciences, in applied fields and in the 
professions, including the teaching profession.” The 
state colleges are authorized to award doctoral de- 
grees only by joint arrangement with the University, 
and any faculty research must be “consistent with the 
primary function of the state colleges and the facilities 
provided for that function.” 

The University of California is to “. . . provide 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
professions, including the teaching profession” with- 
out regard to the level of instruction offered. The 
University has retained “. . . exclusive jurisdiction in 
public higher education over instruction in the profes- 
sion of law, and over graduate instruction in the pro- 
fessions of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine 
and architecture.” It also has “. . . sole authority in 
public higher education to award the doctoral degree 
in all fields of learning” (except as it may agree to 
award joint doctoral degrees with the state colleges) 
and is designated as the “primary state-supported aca- 
demic agency for research.” 



OTHER PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

There are two other public institutions of higher 
education in California which are not usually included 
within one of the three major segments. These are 
Hastings College of Law and the California Maritime 
Academy. 

Hastings College of Law has been affiliated with 
the University of California since 1878 and is desig- 
nated by statute as a law department of the University, 
but it is governed by its own Board of Directors and 
is operated independently of the University in most 
respects. Hastings’ stated objective is to provide in- 
struction in those aspects of law which best prepare 
graduates to practice law in California. It enrolls ap- 
proximately 1,000 students. 

The California Maritime Academy is one of six 
institutions in the country which train young men to 
become licensed officers in the US Merchant Marine. 
The academy has its own Board of Governors (“in 
the Department of Education”) which consists of 5 
members, including the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and four others appointed by the Governor. 
The training program runs for three years, with each 
year divided into two academic terms on shore and 
one term of training at sea. Admission is by examina- 
tion. The average annual enrollment is about 250. The 
academy operates with a budget of approximately $1 
million of which about 60% is provided by the state, 
21% from the federal government and 19% from 
student fees.^ 

THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Although the independent colleges and universities 
account for only approximately 9.6% of total higher 
education enrollment (11.6% of full-time enrollment) 
in California, they are many in number and, taken al- 
together, have an importance well beyond their size 
alone. The individual institutions range in enrollment 
from the University of Southern California with its 
18,700 students to small denominational and business 
schools which enroll fewer than 200 students. 

Most of these institutions were originally founded 
by churches, a few extremely wealthy individuals or 
persons with specific vocational training interests. As 
time has passed religious affiliations in many cases have 
either fallen away or declined in significance, both as 
to the financing and the operation of the institutions. 
By and large, the liberal arts, science and professional 
curricula of these institutions are difficult to distin- 
guish from those of the public segments. 

If any classification of these institutions is possible, 
perhaps four or five categories can be listed. First are 
those institutions of such size, diversity and prestige, 
especially in graduate instruction and research, that 
they are, in their own view, national institutions. The 
fact that they are located in Califorma is only inci- 
dental to their operation and their objectives. One or 
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two of these institutions, together with one or two of 
the public institutions, may in fact be the forerunners 
of the new “national universities” of which several 
observers have spoken in recent years. 

Another important category includes those institu- 
tions which are generally much smaller but which 
have become leaders in maintaining and strengthening 
undergraduate liberal arts instruction. Most of these 
institutions have other functions as well, but their main 
strength and contribution is in the teaching of under- 
graduate students. This category includes several in- 
stitutions that call themselves universities, as well as 
those which have continued to call themselves colleges. 

Additional categories include those institutions 
which have retained an essential element of church 
sponsorship and control for the service of their 
churches, numerous small liberal arts colleges which 
have not obtained the distinction of those described 
above, and several business schools and vocational 
schools of other types which have been accredited 
but which do not have the aspirations or diversity of 
curricula to be counted among the liberal arts colleges. 

Among the 80 accredited independent institutions 
in California in 1968, 48 are members of the Associa- 
tion of Independent California Colleges and Universi- 
ties (AICCU).2 The AICCU was formed in 1955 as 
a non-profit corporation with the stated purpose of 
working with agencies of higher education and gov- 
ernment to strengthen collegiate education in Cali- 
fornia. It is governed by a Board of Trustees made up 
of three representatives from each member institution. 
This association includes all of the major private in- 
stitutions and accounts for over 85% of all enrollment 
in accredited private institutions in California. Al- 
though the Department of Finance collects fall enroll- 
ment data for a number of other colleges, only the 
AICCU institutions now report enrollment and finan- 
cial data on a generally uniform basis. For this reason 
when we refer to the private institutions in the bal- 
ance of this report we generally refer to the AICCU 
institutions, rather than to all accredited independent 
institutions. 

THE COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education is 
an advisory body created to provide for the voluntary 
coordination and orderly growth and development of 
higher education in California. It was established under 
the terms of the Donahoe Higher Education Act of 
1960 in accordance with recommendations contained 
in the 1960 Master Plan for Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia. 

There are 18 members of the council. Six members 
are appointed by the Governor to represent the pub- 
lic, 3 members are appointed by the Governor to rep- 
resent the private colleges and universities, 3 members 
are chosen by the Regents to represent the University, 
3 members are appointed by the Board of Governors 



of the Community Colleges to represent the public 
junior colleges and 3 members are chosen by the 
Trustees to represent the state colleges. The represent- 
atives of the public segments have 1 year terms, all 
others have 4 year terms. The council selects its own 
director and staff and also utilizes the services of spe- 
cial consultants and committees of representatives of 
the segments and other state agencies. 

In its advisory capacity the council is expected to 
review and comment upon the annual budget requests 
of the University and state colleges, to assist in deline- 
ating the functions of the segments and the programs 
appropriate to each, and to develop plans for the or- 
derly growth of public higher education, including 
recommendations as to the need for and location of 
new facilities and programs. The council is empow- 
ered by law to obtain the information necessary to 
carry out these functions, but the statutes are other- 
wise silent with respect to specific powers. 

The council has issued annual reports to the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature on the subjects of faculty 
salaries and the proposed annual budgets for public 
higher education. It has also carried out continuing 
and occasional studies with regard to: the admission 
policies of the public institutions, particularly in re- 
lation to Master Plan recommendations; the need for 
student financial aid; the utilization of college and 
University facilities and means to improve utilization 
rates; the supply and demand for personnel in certain 
occupations, including the medical and engineering 
professions; the costs of instruction and methods of 
cost accounting and reporting for current expense; 
and the level of and justification for student charges. 

In addition, the council has been designated by stat- 
ute or, in some cases, by the Governor, as the state 
agency which is responsible for the planning and ad- 
ministration of state participation in several federal 
higher education programs. Among these programs are 
those established under the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, and Titles I and VI of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

The manner in which the council has been able to 
carry out these responsibilities and its effectiveness as 
a coordinating body are discussed in some detail in 
Chapter 5. 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE SCHOLARSHIP 
AND LOAN COMMISSION 

The State Scholarship and Loan Commission was 
established by statute in 1956 as an independent agency 
responsible for administration of the State Scholarship 
Program. In 1965 and 1966, it was also given responsi- 
bility for the Graduate Fellowship Program and the 
State Guaranteed Loan Program. In 1968 the commis- 
sion was also given responsibility for the new College 
Opportunity Grant Program (see Chapter 6). The 
commission received an appropriation of $256,000 for 
administrative costs and $8.7 million in program funds 
for 1968-69. 
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The commission consists of nine members who are 
appointed to four-year terms by the Governor. The 
Education Code provides that its menibership must 
include three representatives of private institutions of 
higher education, one representative each for the 
junior colleges, state colleges and the University and 
three representatives of the public, of whom one must 
be a member of a local school board. The commission 
appoints an Executive Director who is responsible for 
the administration of the commission’s programs. / 
though the commission has an agreement with the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education to submit 
policy proposals to the council for approval, the com- 



mission operates, for the most part, as an independent 

agency. . . . 

The relatively heavy representation for private in- 
stitutions on the commission stems from the fact that 
the State Scholarship Program! originally had greater 
importance for private institutions than for the ?ublic 
institutions. As more scholarship winners have ciiosen 
to attend the University or a state college, however, 
and as new programs have been added to the comniis- 
sion’s responsibility, the justification for this weighting 
has lost most of its original force. This is also true 
of the independent status of the commission relative 
to other educational agencies. 



PROGRAMS, POUCIES AND OBJECTIVES 



The principal programs or functions of higher edu- 
cation are commonly and usefully divided between 
instruction, research and other public service.^ A 
fourth category of activity encompasses the various 
auxiliary enterprises associated with each institution, 
and a fifth is made up of student financial aid prograins. 
Although individual institutions differ widely as to the 
extent to which they emphasize one or more of these 
broad functions, virtually every instimtion maintains 
at least one program or activity within each of these 
four catagories. 

California’s public colleges and university campuses 
are not exceptional in this regard. However, the state 
colleges, a majority of the private colleges and, espe- 
cially, the public junior colleges devote all but a rela- 
tively small portion of their resources to instruction. 
It is only at several campuses of the University of 
California and several of the largest private universi- 
ties that all four functions and activities are carried 
on in a major way. 

INSTRUCTION 

The instruction function consists primarily of the 
traditional on-campus instructional programs carried 
on during the regular academic term. In addition, how- 
ever, there are summer session programs, edv.rational 
television, broadcasting, conferences and spc lal train- 
ing programs. In the following sections we present 
brief summary material regarding curricula, admis- 
sions, enrollment, and student characteristics. 

I. Curricula 

The two major instructional functions of the public 
junior colleges are: (a) to provide the first two years 
of college instruction for students who intend to 
transfer later to a four-year college and to complete 
work for a baccalaureate degree and (b) to provide 
“vocational-technical” training and general education 
for students who will complete two years or less of 
college. In addition, because of the “open door” ad- 
mission policy, junior colleges have a large responsi- 
bility for remedial instruction for students whose 



previous work has been inadequate and for adult edu- 
cation for persons who wish to pursue a general 
education curriculum or vocational-technical training 
on a part-time basis. The Associate in Arts degree is 
awarded to those who complete a two-year curricu- 
lum. Certificates of completion are awarded for the 
completion of shorter-term programs. 

Every junior college offers basic lower division un- 
dergraduate courses equivalent to the lower division 
courses offered by public and private four-year in- 
stitutions. These courses are intended to meet the 
needs of students who for a variety of reasons start 
their college career at a junior college or come to 
a junior college to make a second start. Because these 
courses must be acceptable to the four-year institu- 
tions for transfer, scope and content is de- 

termined in large part "by the four-year institutions 
rather than the junior colleges. 

Every junior college also offers “occupation-cen- 
tered” curricula for vocational-technical training for 
students who will find employment^ in commerce, 
manufacturing, service industries, agriculture, health 
services, etc. Although the heaviest concentration of 
such training is in such areas as accounting and book- 
keeping, cosmetology, secretarial training, ^ drafting, 
electronics, nursing and machine shop, individual col- 
lege curricula range widely to include such areas as 
office machine servicing, agricultural management, 
nursery management, technical writing, public 
tions and traffic management. The extent to which 
such occupational training is offered depends heavily 
upon the objectives of the students enrolled and the 
degree to which such curricula reflect actual employ- 
ment opportunities. The preponderance of junior col- 
lege enrollment is in transfer or general education 
courses, except in those few junior colleges which 
specialize in occupational training. 

The California State Colleges are basically liberal 
arts colleges which offer the traditional undergraduate 
liberal arts curricula plus a rather broad array of 
master’s degree programs in liberal arts and occupa- 
tional training. For graduation, all of the state colleges 
require a basic program in the liberal arts consisting 
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of the equivalent of 45 semester units of general 
education” for all students, regardless of the type of 
bachelor’s degree or the major field to be pursued. 
On top of this base more than 200 different degree 
curricula are offered, with the principal concentra- 
tion of effort in agriculture, business, criminology, 
creative arts, education, engineering, languages, heakh, 
home economics, humanities, industrial arts, mathe- 
matics, natural resources, physical sciences and social 
sciences. 

Graduate instruction began in the state colleges 
in 1946 with authorization to offer a fifth year of 
study leading to the general secondary credential. In 
1955 authorization for graduate instruction was ex- 
tended from teacher education to the master of sci- 
ence degree and in 1958 it was extended to encom- 
pass the liberal arts and the sciences. Now, oidy 
eleven years later, the colleges offer some 300 indi- 
vidual master’s degree programs, including 38 two- 
year professional degrees. These figures, ^ of comse, 
include a great deal of duplication and minor differ- 
ences in terminology; when that duplication is 
mated there are about 120 different fields m which 
master’s degrees are offered by one or more of the 
colleges. The principal fields of graduate study are 
business, the creative arts, education, the humanities, 
physical education, psychology and the social sciences. 

On its nine campuses the University of California 
offers programs in more than 80 undergraduate ma- 
jors in the schools of letters and sciences leading to 
the bachelor of arts degree. The bachelor of science 
degree is offered by the College of Agriculture, Chem- 
istry, Engineering, and in schools of Business Admin- 
istration, Forestry, and Public Health. The master of 
arts is offered in more than 50 fields, and the master 
of science in more than 20. Except for the San Fran- 
cisco Medical Center campus, every University cam- 
pus provides, or will provide, undergraduate, grad- 
uate ai d professional programs of instruction in a 
wide variety of fields. 



The doctor of philosophy and equivalent doctoral 
degrees are offered in more than 75 fields, while pro- 
fessional degrees are offered in a variety of profes- 
sional fields. Law degrees are offered up to the doctor 
of juridical science at four University law schools; 
three in Northern California, and one in Los Angeles. 
Medical education is offered in San Francisco, Los 
Angelep, San Diego, and Davis. Degrees in medical 
scierce are offered at these schools, and degrees in 
the health sciences are offered in the medical centers 
as well as at the School of Public Health on the Berke- 
ley campus. ... , . , 

The majority of private institutions which are mem- 

bers of the AICCU are relatively small four-year lib- 
eral arts colleges with or without a religious orienta- 
tion (Table 2.2). Within this group are several which 
rank among the small nationwide elite of four-year 
liberal arts colleges. In addition, there are three spe- 
cialized institutions with substantial graduate enroll- 
ment, six diversified universities, most of which have 
some religious afifiliation, and three widely diversified 
“national” institutions. 

2. Admission Policies and Procedures 

California’s public institutions of higher education 
operate under a policy of “differential access ^with re- 
spect to the admission of students. This policy long 
preceded the 1960 Master Plan but was given explicit 
recognition in that document. The policy is intended 
to segregate students by ability and achievement as 
those two factors are conventionally measured. Stu- 
dents of the highest ability catagory, the “upper 
1214% of California high school graduates”, may be 
admitted to any one of the three segments. Students 
who rank between the upper 1214% and the upper 
3314% Jnay be admitted to two of the segments, the 
state colleges and the junior colleges. The great ma- 
jority of students, those who rank among the lower 
6654% of all California high school graduates, may 
be admitted only to a junior college for their initial 

college work. 



AICCU INSTITUTIONS* 



Group 


Number 


Type of 
Institution 


Breadth and 
Orientation of 
Curriculum 


% Graduate 
Enrollment 


Religious 

Affiliation 


I 


3 


University and 
Institute 


Widely diversified 


S0%-60% 


No 


II 


7 


University 


Diversified 


20%-100% 


Yes for most 


III 


9 


College 


Liberal Arts 


0%-20% 


No for most 


IV 


18 


College 


Liberal arts, ^ 

religious orientation 


0%-20% 


Yes for most 


V 


8 


College 


Liberal arts, ^ 

religious orientation 




Yes 


VI 


3 


College and 
Institute 


Specialized 


0%-S0% 




No 



• See Appendix D for liitings by group. 
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Under the terms of the Education Code, junior col- 
leges “should admit . . . any high school graduate.” 
However, even this requirement may be waived. 
Junior college governing boards are authorized to “by 
rule determine whether there shall be admitted . . . 
any other person who is over 18 years of age and 
who, in the judgment of the board or of the principal 
of the junior college . . . , is capable of profiting from 
the instruction offered.”^ In practice many junior col- 
leges routinely admit students who are not high school 
graduates. 

To be eligible for admission to a California State 
College (as well as to a junior college), a student must 
be a high school graduate and must achieve an “eli- 
gibility index” equal to or above a certain minimum. 
This minimum is intended to limit eligibility to the top 
one-third of all California high school graduates.® The 
eligibility index is a combination of the student’s high 
school grade-point average and his test score for 
either the American College Test (ACT) or the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). The grade-point 
average is based upon the last three years of high 
school and excludes physical education and military 
science, but otherwise there are no specific high 
school course requirements. 

For admission to advanced standing at a state col- 
lege, a student must have a 2.0 (C) grade-point aver- 
age for all college-level work, or be individually 
judged capable of succeeding at a state college, if he 
was originally eligible for admission as a freshman. If 
not, the general requirement is a 2.0 grade-point aver- 
age in 60 semester units of college work prior to 
transfer. 

A student may be admitted to graduate standing as 
an “unclassified graduate student” at a state college if 
he has a baccalaureate degree or has completed equiv- 
alent academic preparation as determined by the col- 
lege. Admission to graduate degree curricula is en- 
tirely up to each college and the individual 
departments. 

To be eligible for admission to the University of 
California as a freshman (and therefore to a state col- 
lege or junior college, as well), a California high 
school graduate must meet a series of specific high 
school course requirements and must have achieved at 
least a B average in those courses which are taken 
after the ninth grade and are used to meet the sub- 
ject requirements. Applicants must also take the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and three College Entrance 
Examination Board achievement tests. Borderline stu- 
dents are required to meet a certain minimum total 
score on these tests. Admission may also be gained by 
students with insufficient grade averages if they re- 
ceive sufficiently high scores on these tests. 

Generally, to be admitted to advance standing at the 
University a student must have a grade-point average 
of 2.0 for all college-level work, if he was eli^ble 
for admission as a freshman. If originally ineligible, 
he must have a grade-point average of 2.4 for at least 
56 semester units of college study. 



To be admitted to graduate study a student must 
have a baccalaureate degree with a grade-point aver- 
age of 3.0 (B) and adequate undergraduate prepara- 
tion for his chosen field, as determined by the depart- 
ment concerned. Admission to graduate study remains 
a highly subjective matter determined by the individ- 
ual departments and professional schools. 

There are two important exceptions to the forego- 
ing requirements for admission to the state colleges 
and the University. In each case exceptions may be al- 
lowed for freshman admissions in numbers up to the 
equivalent of 4% of the number of all applicants ex- 
pected to be admitted as first-time freshmen. Half of 
these exceptions (2%) are reserved for “disadvantaged 
students.” Similar provisions apply for each segment 
with respect to the admission of transfer students to 
advanced standing. These exceptions are discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter 6 of this report. 

Except for the recent expansion of the provision for 
exceptions, these requirements are essentially those 
accepted by the Master Plan Survey Team in 1959. 
In endorsing this policy of differential access, the 
Survey Team based its action upon the belief that 
institutions of higher education should provide space 
only for those students able and willing to meet their 
“standards” and that those “standards” should be 
kept high. The apparent reasoning of the Survey Team 
was that as long as the junior colleges remain open 
to ail, the state colleges, and more especially the Uni- 
versity, should be encouraged to tighten up their ad- 
mission requirements and accept only students of 
demonstrated achievement with a high probability 
of success in their academic programs. 

Two other elements of state college and University 
admissions should also be noted. In order to cope with 
the problem of excess applications for several individ- 
ual institutions, especially those which have reached 
their current enrollment ceilings, each state college 
and University has been authorized to devise its own 
means of limiting enrollment to existing facilities. In 
general this is accomplished by shortening application 
periods and by establishing a first-come, first-served 
basis for acceptance of eligible applicants. Recently 
the University campuses have begun to employ addi- 
tional criteria applicable to individual students, while 
the state colleges generally attempt to give preference 
to transfer students from junior colleges and fresh- 
men from their immediate communities. 

Both segments have also accepted a Master Plan 
recommendation (as interpreted by the Coordinating 
Council) that by 1975 full-time undergraduate enroll- 
ment for each will be divided 40% lower division and 
60% upper division. Neither segment, however, has 
taken direct action to achieve this goal. For the state 
colleges such action has not been necessary; their basic 
admission policies have brought them to the 40-60 
ratio well in advance of 1975. The University is about 
where it was in 1960 (50-50), but has decided appar- 
ently to postpone any action other than that involving 
persuasion and publicity. In any case, the original 
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policy, which was probably intended in some way to 
aid the junior colleges, has attracted little active sup- 
port. 

AICCU institutions have great latitude in selecting 
students for admission. In particular they are free to 
be highly selective; they may and do choose to edu- 
cate the types of students they believe to be appropri- 
ate to their educational goals. Generally ^ this selec- 
tivity follows standard measures of academic potential 
(i.e., high school grades, rank in class and SAT 
scores). However, the AICCU institutions also rely to 
varying degrees on more subjective criteria related to 
such matters as creative ability, leadership potential, 
motivation and special talents as perceived by the col- 
lege admission officers. In addition, those institutions 
with a strong religious orientation give some consid- 
eration to the religious affiliation of their applicants, 
and others may consider whether an applicant’s par- 
ents are alumni and even the extent to which the 
applicant’s parents have contributed to the institu- 
tion. Several of the AICCU institutions rank among 
the most selective in the nation in academic terms. 

3. EnroUment 

In Table 2.3 we indicate preliminary enrollment 
data for the fall term of 1968. All four segments are 
remarkably slow in collecting and reporting fall term 
enrollment; as a consequence it was necessary to rely 
upon estimates in certain cases where the actual fig- 
ures have not yet been reported. 



Total individual enrollment is divided approxi- 
mately 55% full-time and 45% part-time. Both the 
state colleges and the junior colleges continue to en- 
roll very large numbers of part-time students. The 
University of California reports the smallest propor- 
tion of part-time enrollment, in part because of its 
practice of counting nearly all graduate students as 
full-time students, unlike both the state colleges, 
which report three out of four graduate students as 
part-time, and the AICCU institutions. 

For the current year the public junior colleges en- 
roll approximately 86% of total lower-division enroll- 
ment in public institutions and 81% of total lower di- 
vision enrollment. AVhen part-time students are ex 
eluded, however, the junior college share of the total 

drops to 67%. . . 

The California State Colleges report upper division 
enrollment equivalent to 63% of total upper division 
enrollment and 58% of full-time upper division stu- 
dents. At the upper division level 26% of state col- 
lege students are enrolled part-time, a much higher 
proportion than that reported for the lower division 
but still less than the colleges indicate for graduate 

students. r r n 

The University of California enrolls 55% of full- 
time graduate enrollment for all segments according 
to these figures, but only 28% of full-time and part- 
time graduate enrollment combined. If the Univer- 
sity and the AICCU institutions used the same criteria 
for determining a full'-time load at the graduate level. 



TABLE 2.3 ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY SEGMENT AND LEVEL, FALL, 1968 



Lower Division 

Full-time 

Part-time 



Total. 



Upper Division 

Full-time 

Part-time 



Total. 



Graduate 

Full-time. 

Part-time. 



Total. 



Other 

Full-time. 

Part-time. 



Total. 



All Levels 
Full-time. 
Part-time. 

Total. 



' Excludes 1.250 (est.) for Hastings College i 



Public 

Junior Colleges 


California 
State Colleges 


University 
of California 


AICCU 

Institutions 


231,492 

304,502 


48,470 

7,980 


30,823 

1,618 


33,695 

4,961 


535,994 


56,450 


32,441 


38,656 


. 


79,050 

27,340 


33,191 

2,535 


24,094 

3,898 


- 


106,390 


35,726 


27,992 


- 


12,080 

36,680 


29,811 

803 


13,176 

17,317 


- 


48,760 


30,614 


30,493 


2,218 

29,537 


-- 


-- 


-- 


31,755 


-- 


-- 


-- 


233,710 

334,039 


139,600 

72,000 


93,825 

4,956 


70,965 

26,176 


567,749 


211,600 


98,781 


97,141 



Totals 



344,480 

319,061 



663,541 



136,335 

33,773 



170,108 



55,067 

54,800 



109,867 



2,218 

29,537 



31,755 



538,100 

437,171 



975,271* 



it is probable that their figures would be much closer. 
For the state colleges, however, although the distri- 
bution between full-time and part-time enrollment is 
exaggerated by the manner in which full-time enroll- 
ment is determined, it is clear that part-time enroll- 
ment is unusually high. . . 

It is interesting to note in Table 2.3 the close simi- 
larity at all levels between the figures reported for 
the University of California and those for the AICCU 
institutions. We will comment again on this fact in 

Chapter 8. , , r i 

As indicated in Figure I, nearly 55% of total en- 
rollment in public institutions is concentrated on cam- 
puses of 10,000 or more students and only 15.8% on 
campuses of 5,000 or fewer students. Ten years ago 
the situation was much the same except that m the 
interval the concentration of enrollment among the 
largest institutions has increased. 



FIGURE I 



DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT BY SIZE OF 
INSTITUTION, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FALL, 
1967 




Other enrollment data are reported in the next chap- 
ter which deals with major trends over the past ten 

years. 

4. Student Characteristics 

In the Committee’s interim report. The Academic 
State, we noted, as has long been known, that scho- 
lastic attainments in high school and, hence, college 
eligibility are strongly correlated with the educational 
attainments of parents and also with parents’ income. 
The data developed by the several recent studies con- 
firm and sharpen these relationships.® Taking family 
income and parental educational attainments as indi- 
cators of economic and social characteristics, there 
are clear differences among the students who attend 
different classes of institutions. 



Those California students who attend out-of-state 
colleges tend, on the average, to be from the more 
affluent families, from families with higher educational 
attainments, and tend themselves to have higher edu- 
cational records and aspirations. Still considering 
average characteristics, the students who attend the 
University of California come next after the “out-of- 
staters” in economic status and in academic abilities, 
and just ahead of those students who attend private 
colleges and universities within California. This posi- 
tioning holds despite the fact that some of the Cali- 
fornia private institutions are both expensive and 
highly selective academically. The drawing power of 
these particular institutions (Stanford, the California 
Institute of Technology, the Claremont Colleges, etc.) 
is offset by that of the many private colleges which 
have markedly lower entrance requirements than does 
the University and whose total costs, while higher than 
the University’s, are not widely dissimilar. Next in line 
with respect to average affluence, parental education 
and average academic attainment come state college 
students, then junior college students, and finally stu- 
dents who do not go on to higher education. 

These correlations are far from absolute; there are 
poor as well as wealthy students at the University, and 
wealthy as well as poor students at junior colleges. 
The discussion must be understood as relating only to 
average characteristics of a broad spectrum of students 
and a wide variety of institutions. 

From the two studies which produced the statistical 
bases for the generalizations noted above come some 
important clues as to the relationships between socio- 
economic status, academic attainment in high school, 
and college-going rates. The first of these clues relates 
to the proportion of high school seniors in each of 
three ability groups to attend college one year after 
high school graduation. These data give a partial 
answer, and one which must be significantly qualified, 
to the question as to how many of those who might 
attend college do so a year after high school gradua- 
tion. 

The results of two studies, one asking^ students 
about their intentions and the other following a dif- 
ferent sample of high school graduates a year later, 
are summarized in Table 2.4. It must be emphasized 
that the samples in the two studies are not strictly 
comparable nor were the same statistical techniques 
and definitions employed. Further, because of biases 
due to high rates of nonresponse to questionnaires, 
the tabulated figures are almost certainly too high. 
While precision is not possible on this point, it ap- 
pears that around 10% of the most able high school 
graduates do not go on to college. 

For the next ability grouping, corresponding 
roughly to those eligible for the state colleges, but 
not for the University, the non-attendance rates go 
up sharply. Interestingly, the non-participation figures 
from the studies cited are not greatly different for 
the lower 60%-65% of the high school graduates 
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than for the middle ranking group. While we beUeve 
that much remains to be done to insure equahty of 
educational opportunity over the full range of Cah- 



TABLE 2.4 



COLLEGE AHENDANCE RATES IN RELA- 
TION TO MEASURES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 



A. CCHE STUDY (1967 High School Graduates) 

Percent of Ability Group Not Planning to Attend a Post- 
Secondary Educational Institution; 



1967 



Top 19% (Approximately UC Eligible). 

Next 16% (Approximately CSC Eligibly 25.9 

Bottom 65% (Approximately JC Eligible Only ) - - 41.5 



B. SCOPE DATA (1966 High School Graduates) 

Percent of Ability Group Not in Attendance at a Post-Secondary 
Educational Institution: 



Fall 1966 Winter 1967 Spring 1967 



Top 25%. 
Next 15% 
Bottom 60% 



3.8% 

13.8 

23.4 



5.0% 

16.8 

28.6 



7.6% 

20.2 

36.0 



fomia students, it is undeniable that achievements 
to date toward this goal are considerable and due in 
a very great measure to the existence of a widespread, 
egalitarian system of junior colleges. 

The second of the two clues to be derived from 
the CCHE and SCOPE study data is obtained by com- 
bining measures of academic attainment in high 
school and measures of family income and tabulating 
the college-going rates for various income groups with 
ability levels held constant. Figure II summarizes the 
results of these comparisons. In broad terms, college 
attendance a year after high school graduation goes 
up with income for all ability levels. For any income 
level, college going, in the limited sense defined, goes 
up with measures of academic ability. Unfortunately, 
however, the data cited are too optimistic, very lim- 
ited in coverage, not fully representative, and^ do not 
even touch the important issues associated with per- 
sistence in college after initial entry and with the very 
substantial fraction of high school entrants who do 
not even graduate from high school and hence re- 
main largely outside of the college-eligible pool. 



figure II COLLEGE ATTENDANCE WITH RESPECT TO ABILITY AND FAMILY INCOME IN CALIFORNIA 




ERIC 
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TABLE 2.5 SUAA/vVARY OF ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS, FALL 1968 



College 


Black 


Spanish 

Surname 


American 

Indian 


Oriental 


Other 


Dominguez 


15.6% 

.7 


3.3% 


1.8% 


8.3% 


71.0% 


Fullerton 


2.3 


.2 


1.1 


95.7 


Hayward__ 


5.7 


2.0 


.4 


3.4 


88.5 


T.nng Reach _ __ _ 


2.4 


2.5 


.1 


2.5 


92.5 


Los Angeles. . 


9.4 


8.4 


1.7 


11.9 


68.6 


San Bernardino 


1.9 


3.7 


1.8 


.4 


92.2 


Cal Poly, K-V - 


1.5 


2.7 


2.9 


2.2 


90.7 


Cal Poly, SLO 


.8 


1.4 


.3 


2.7 


94.8 


Chico 


1.3 


1.4 


.5 


1.0 


95.8 


Fresno _ 


2.0 


4.7 


1.5 


4.5 


87.3 


Humboldt 


.2 


.5 


.4 


.2 


98.7 


Sacra mento _ -- 


2.3 


2.2 


1.3 


4.1 


90.1 


San Diego 


2.1 


3.5 


.4 


2.2 


91.8 


San Fernando - - - 


2.9 


1.6 





1.0 


94.5 


San Francisco 


5.2 


3.3 


.5 


7.9 


83.1 


San Jose _ . 


2.4 


3.3 


.4 


2.8 


91.1 


Sonoma - _ ^ 


1.8 


1.3 


2.5 


1.5 


92.9 


Stanislaus « - 


.8 


2.6 


2.5 


1.9 


92.2 














All Colleges - 


2.9% 


2.9% 


.7% 


3.4% 


90.1% 











At this time we have been able to develop only 
rather fragmentary data in attempting to determine 
actual numbers of minority group and low-income 
students enrolled in California’s public and private 
institutions of higher education. Very little informa- 
tion of this type is published regularly. In pursuing 
this matter, therefore, we addressed a series of ques- 
tions to the University and the state colleges as to 
the frequency and manner of collecting such data and 
the latest figures they could report. 

In response to our questions, the Chancellor’s Of- 
fice of the California State Colleges reported that 
prior to the fall of 1968 the only system-wide survey 
of ethnic background or family income was the 
Spring 1967 Financial and Demographic Survey, from 
which data previously had been submitted to the Com- 
mittee. This survey was conducted as a 10% sample. 
It produced reasonably reliable ethnic group data but 
the financial background figures had little value be- 
cause of a poor response rate and other weaknesses. 
The ethnic distribution was reported as follows: Mex- 
can- American 2.1%, Negro 2.3%, Oriental 3.7%, 
Causasian 91.6%, no response .3%. 

For the fall of 1968 the state colleges have attempted 
to improve the annual estimates of ethnic background 
distribution required by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in accordance with a federal directive. The fall 
1968 survey was based upon voluntary self-reporting 
for the total enrollment. Although it still suffers from 
certain weaknesses, the data are probably much im- 
proved. These figures, which are shown in Table 2.5, 
indicate the following system- wide distribution: 
Black 2.9%, Spanish surname 2.9%, American In- 
dian .7%, Oriental 3.4%, other 90.1%. 

Family income data are not collected routinely by 
the California State Colleges. CSC Los Angeles has 
conducted periodic demographic surveys and several 
other colleges have undertaken such studies from time 



to time, but the only group of students for whom in- 
come data is routinely available consists of those who 
apply for financial assistance. 

The University of California has also been required, 
beginning in the fall of 1967, to report on the ethnic 
composition of its student body. For the initial report 
the University complied by using estimates of ethnic 
composition obtained from a Spring 1967 “Tuition 
and Financial Aids Study Questionnaire.” For 1968 
the University undertook a census of the entire stu- 
dent body through a voluntarily completed question- 
naire which was distributed during registration and 
study list filing periods in the Fall Quarter, 1968. 
After consultation with the campuses, it was decided 
that the University would seek to obtain information 
from the entire population rather than by drawing a 
sample. To protect the students’ privilege of not hav- 
ing to answer questions about ethnic background, it 
was decided that the survey should be a voluntary 
one. 

Each campus was urged to make the purpc. e of the 
survey widely known and to encourage a high rate 
of response from the student body. The campuses 
which have a highly developed student information 
system were able to supply some of thfe information 
requested by the Office of Education (such as full- 
time status and the college in which the student is 
enrolled) from their files. Other campuses designed a 
survey card in which the students were asked to pro- 
vide all the information requested by the Compliance 
Report. The University intends to make this survey a 
regular part of the Fall Quarter registration period 
for each campus. 

The information collected in the Fall 1968 survey is 
now being processed, but is not available for reporting 
at this writing. In table 2.6 we indicate summary data 
on the ethnic composition of University enrollment 
taken from the Spring 1967 Tuition and Financial 
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TABLE 2.6 RACIAL COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT BY CAMPUS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SPRING 1967* 





8 

campus 

total 


Irvine 


Santa 

Barbara 


Santa 

Cruz 


Riverside 


Davis 


San 

Diego 


Los 

Angeles 


San 

Francisco 


C!aiica.sian_ 


93.1% 


97.8% 


97.1% 


96.7% 


95.7% 


93.6% 


93.1% 


90.8% 


85.6% 


Anriprlpan Tndian ....... 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.0 


.3 


.3 


.7 


.2 


.1 


Negro 


.9 


.0 


.3 


.1 


.9 


.4 


.4 


1.3 


1.3 


Oripntal - 


4.9 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


4.3 


4.5 


6.7 


12.3 


Other - 


1.0 


.3 


.6 


1.2 


.8 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


.8 























* Data unavailable for Berkeley. 



Aids Study. While much of the information reported 
by the University from this survey is very pertinent 
to the matter of enrollment composition and equality 
of opportunity, it deals primarily with expectations of 
high school seniors, and the data for actual University 
enrollment does not include the Berkeley campus. 

The University does not systematically collect any 
data by which the income distribution of the student 
body can be determined. A good deal of intormation 
is collected on certain student groups, such as those 
students enrolled in the Educational Opportunities 
Program. Students who apply for financial aid are also 
required to submit information on their family’s in- 
come. However, data from these sources cannot pro- 
vide a complete picture of the number of students 
enrolled from low income families. 

The University did collect income distribution data 
on its student population in the spring of 1967, again 
as part of the Tuition and Financial Aids study and 
again excluding the Berkeley campus. According to 
these figures, for single California resident undergrad- 
uates enrolled at the University of California (65.2% 
of the total California resident student population for 
the University), 11% are totally self-supporting. Of 
this self-supporting group, 55% come from families 
whose incomes are less than $10,000 per year. Among 
the remaining group of undergraduate single Cali- 
fornia resident students, those who are p?rent-sup- 
ported, 28% come from families whose incomes are 
less than $10,000, 34% come from families with in- 
comes between $10,000 and $14,999, and 38% come 
from families with incomes of $15,000 or more. 



Unfortunately we do not even have this much in- 
formation for the junior colleges. 

There is also a notable absence of reliable data re- 
garding other student characteristics for each system. 
This problem is discussed further in Chapter 7 in 
connection with the need to establish an improved 
student information system. Clearly there is need for 
such data so that we can have a clearer understanding 
as to who is directly benefiting from California’s sys- 
tem of higher education and who is not. 

RESEARCH 

Prior to 1945 instruction was the overriding concern 
of all but a very few institutions of higher education. 
Since then, and particularly over the past fifteen years, 
research and related activities have so rapidly gained 
in importance that they challenge instruction as the 
principal activity on many campuses. Unquestionably, 
the University of California and several independent 
California institutions have been leaders in this change. 

The Education Code provides that the University 
of California shall be the primary state-supported in- 
stitution for research. In carrying out this responsi- 
bility, the University has established three major 
research structures: the academic departments (depart- 
mental research), organized research units outside the 
departments and agricultural research stations. Depart- 
mental research is supported and administered as one 
nearly inseparable aspect of instruction. Organized re- 
search differs little in content with departmental re- 
search, in most cases, but has been established in sepa- 
rate units as a separate activity. 



TABLE 2.7 UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURES FOR ORGANIZED RESEARCH, 1966-67 





Total 


University Funds 


State Support 


AoriPiilTnrp jinfi Tnrpqt' ^ — 


327,367,369 


39,358,742 


318,008,627 


iAgricuituic diiu — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

A/Tpdlpjil anrl rplaTpd nelds .. — 


31,640,864 


29,659,522 


1,981,342 


Ayfatlipmatlral nhv^ical and engineering sciences. 


41,706,195 


37,568,117 


4,138,078 


Social sciences and other — — 


41,432,498 


32,997,255 


8,435,243 




3142,146,926 


3109,583,636 


332,563,290 
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It is extremely difficult to state in any precise way 
the scope and magnitude of University research and 
related activity. A very considerable amount is car- 
ried on within the departments, made possible by 
greatly reduced teaching responsibilities, generous ex- 
pense and equipment allowances and appropriate fa- 
cilities. According to an estimate prepared by the 
Legislative Analyst for 1965, 25% of 
instruction and departmental research could be plotted 
to research. Applying this figure to 1967-68 Uniyer- 
sity expenditures would give a figure of approximately 

Again according to the Legislative Analyst, Univer- 
sity expenditures for organized research in 1966-67 
amounted to $142 million.^ About 66% of this amount 
came from federal grants and contracts, 2Wo rrom 
state sources and the balance from en owmen , 
private grants and other sources. By 1967-68 organ- 
ized research expenditures had risen to $157.8 million, 
an increase of $65 million or 70% over the past four 

^^Facultv research in the state colleges, according to 
the Education Code, is authorized “to the extent that 
it is consistent with the primary function of the state 
colleges and the facilities provided for that function. 
This statement, which is taken from the Master Plan, 
is apparently intended to legitimize such research ac- 
tivity as is carried out in the colleges without giving a 
positive impetus to the expansion of that activity and 
without in any way threatening the University s pri- 
mary role in this regard. The college faculties have 
never accepted the concept of “teacher-oriented re- 
search” which some have read into the Master Plan 
language, and they have consistently pushed for an 

increase in research funds. 

Unfortunately, there is little up-to-date mformatio 

on existing state college research. 
pared for the Coordinating Council fov Higher Edu- 
cation under the direction of Louis T. Benezet dealt 
largely with the arguments for and against expanding 
research activity rather than with the extent of cu^ent 
activity. It is clear from such evidence as is available, 
however, that both departmental and organized re- 
search at the state colleges remain very restricted de- 
spite some growth over the past ten years. 

The principal source of support for state college 
research L the federal government which accounts tor 
approximately 80% of total funds for this 
According to the Legislative Analyst, federal funds 
for state college research were expected to reach the 
level of nearly $3.3 million m 1967-68. The m^or 
agency sources for this support have been t^ Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the National Institute of 
Health and the Department of Defense. 

Direct state support for state college rescue is 
very limited. The state provides nearly $500,000 tor 
faculty leaves for research and other creative activity. 
It also provides $200,000 for matching grants from 
other sources. Additionally, state funds are provided 



for a small number of research grants for state agen- 
cies, and state support for sabbatical leaves m e 
amount of about $2 milUon might also be added. 

We have been able to uncover only very fragmen- 
tary information regarding research among the 
AICCU institutions. Based upon recent expenditure 
summaries prepared for this Committee we estimate 
that expenditures for organized research totaled ap- 
proximately $70 million in 1967^8. About 95 A of 
ffiis total was spent by the three Group I institution^ 
Nevertheless, there is for many institutions a fair y 
substantial amount of activity which is not generdly 
taken into account when we think of the prmcipal 
activities of colleges and universities and their costs. 

In Chapter 10 of this report we make several recom- 
mendadons to expand this activity. We believe every 
efliort should be made at the same time to develop a 
better method of reporting both the activity and the 
costs that fall within this function. 

AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

These two functions are quite readily identifiable 
and subject to description in quantitative terms. Ihey 
are not usually thought of as major functions, how- 
ever, and are not commonly segregated and described 
as important activities. It is to be hoped that with the 
advance of program planning and budgeting these ac- 
tivities will be better reported and that their scope and 
importance will be given clearer recognition. 

The auxiliary enterprises to which we refer are the 
bookstores, cafeterias, residence halls, 
programs, parking lots and garages, smdent health 
clinics and similar facilities which provide important 
on-campus services to students, faculty and staff com- 
parable to those available to the general public through 
private enterprise off-campus. All campuses have a 
least one form of auxiliary enterprise and the larpr 
campuses, particularly those with a substantial number 
of students living on campus, have very extensive 
service facilities of this type. 

The University of California, in the Regents’ version 
of the University budget, reports 1967-68 expendi- 
tures of $33.5 million for auxiliary enterprises and 
estimated expenditures of $40.8 million for 1969-70. 
The California State Colleges report expenditures of 
$27.8 million for 1967-68. We have no reliable figures 
for the junior colleges because the accounting system 
is designed more for the elementary and secondary 
schools than for institutions of higher education. In 
any case, junior college auxiliary enterprises are largely 
restricted to cafeteria and parking operations. 

One reason why income and expenditures for auxil- 
iary enterprises are not well reported is that they are 
generally expected to be self-supporting, both as to 
current costs of operation and construction (or debt 
service) costs. Only land costs are normally excluded 
from this requirement. There are some exceptions to 
this rule, but the trend fas been to adjust fees and 
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user charges to cover all of these operations. The last 
major study of the problem was undertaken by the 
Coordinating Council at the direction of the Legisla- 
ture in 1963.^1 However, both the Department of Fi- 
nance and the Legislative Analyst look into this mat- 
ter periodically as regards the University and state 
colleges. Many of the state college auxiliary enterprises, 
it should be noted, are operated by separate non- 
profit corporations set up for this purpose. This is 
another reason why it is difficult to get an accurate 
picture of total activity for auxiliary enterprises. 

Student financial aid has often been reported as an 
instructional cost and just as often has been ignored 
altogether in financial reports. In our opinion student 
financial aid is basically a method of supplementing 
income for a specific group of persons and therefore 
resembles in many ways other categorical welfare pro- 
grams. For this reason we believe it should be treated 
as an entirely separate type of expenditure and not 
added to other institutional expenditures for instruc- 
tion, research, etc. In this way, also, the problem of 
double counting of student aid for tuition and fees 
and the expenditure of tuition and fees and the expend- 
iture of tuition and fee income can be avoided. 

The last comprehensive survey of student financial 
aid was also undertaken by the Coordinating Council 
in connection with its study of the need for additional 
aid .^2 Unfortunately the survey has not yet been 
placed on a regular annual basis, and we are unable 
to present current data at this time. We strongly be- 
lieve that the quantities and kinds of student aid should 
be surveyed and reported regularly, as this is a matter 
of continuing interest and one for which last year s 
figures may at best be misleading. 

OTHER PUBLIC SERVICE 

In describing the scope and functions of higher ed- 
ucation it is easy to allow our interest in enrollment 



data, admission policies and research activity to ob- 
scure the fact that most institutions of higher educa- 
tion also carry on several other important functions. 
As noted earlier, at least three additional functions can 
be identified; public or community service, auxiliary 
enterprises and student financial aid. It is no easy mat- 
ter, however, to present any very useful description 
of these functions in quantitative terms because the 
institutions themselves either do not collect and re- 
port the necessary data or because the data are not 
ordinarily segregated in a useful way. 

Public service, or “other public service” (we assume 
that there is some public service element in the in- 
struction and research functions), is in large part a 
residual category for activities which do not appear to 
fit within the functions of instruction and research. 
Thus the University of California often places in this 
category such diverse activities as public lectures, 
musical and dramatic performances (open to the pub- 
lic), agricultural extension and research, patient care 
in the University’s medical centers, research, develop- 
ment and consulting activities of many of its special 
institutes, consulting activities of individual faculty 
members, and all the activities under the jurisdiction 
of University Extension.^® For the state colleges, junior 
colleges and private institutions the list would be simi- 
lar except for the special University extension agencies 
which are not duplicated on the same scale in the other 
segments. 

The foregoing list suggests not only the potential 
scope of “other public service” but the difficulty at 
this point of providing any useful measure or measures 
of this function. Much of what is described has impor- 
tant if not predominant elements of instruction or re- 
search intertwined with it. In fact, the function of 
“other public service” may in most cases simply de- 
scribe a different manner of providing instruction and 
research, rather than a separable function. 



FINANCE 



In fiscal year 1967-68, California’s institutions of 
higher education, public and private, and related agen- 
cies spent a total of nearly $2.0 billion, of which 
$1,546 million was for current expense and $424 mil- 
lion for capital outlay. The public institutions ac- 
counted for approximately $1,527 million or 11 /o of 
the total and $1,183 million or 76% of current expend- 
itures. The figures for each segment are indicated in 
Table 2.8. In some cases, as indicated, it has been 
necessary to estimate expenditures where the reporting 
is unusually slow or fragmentary. 

The principal sources of income for current expense 
and capital outlay by segment are indicated in Table 
2.9. It should be noted that the totals in most cases 
exceed total expenditures indicated in Table 2.8 be- 
cause of the time lapse between receipt of income and 



actual expenditures, increases or decreases in ending 
balances, etc. 

State support for current expense amounted to a 
total of $540.1 million, 42.4% of total current income 
for public institutions and 34.3% of current income 
for both public and private institutions. Federal funds 
amounting to $310.3 million for current expense and 
provided 16.7% current income for public institutions 
and 18.7% of current income for all instimtions. 
These federal funds went mainly to the Umversity 
of California and the 3-4 largest AICCU institutions. 

STATE FUNDS 

The State of California provided a total of approxi- 
mately $685 million for the support of public higher 
education in 1967-68. 
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TABLE 2.8 ESTIAAATED TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY SEGMENT AND 
AGENCY, 1967-68 





Amount 


% 


Current Operating Expense 
Public Segments and Agencies 


3579,821,614 


37.5% 


University of California 


California State Colleges 


285,295,273 


18.5 


Junior Colleges 


309,490,000 


20.0 


Coordinating Council 


907,881 


-- 


Scholarship and Loan 

Commission 


5,426,386 


.4 

.1 


Other- 


2,093,781 


Private Institutions 


363,129,000 


23.5 


AICCU Institutions 




31,546,163,935 


100.0% 


Capital Outlay 






Public Segments 

University of California 


128,979,000 


30.4% 


California State Colleges.. 


99,771,843 


23.5 


Junior Colleges 


115,000,000 


27. 1 


Other - - 


-- 


“ - 


Private Institutions 


80,400,000 


19.0 


AICCU Institutions 




3424,150,843 


100.0% 


Total Expenditures 
Public Segments and Agencies 


708,800,614 


36.1% 


University of California 


California State Colleges -- 


385,067,116 


19.5 


Junior Colleges 


424,490,000 


21.5 


Coordinating Council 


907,881 




Scholarship and Loan 


5,426,386 


.3 


Commission - - 


Other - 


2,093,781 


.1 


Private Institutions 


22.5 


AICCU Institutions 


443,529,000 




31,970,314,778 


100.0% 



Of this amount, $534 million or 78% went for cur- 
rent operating expense, $145 million or 21% went for 
capital outlay, $512,837 was provided for statewide 
coordination and $5.3 million went for the support of 
state administered financial aid programs. These fig- 
ures, together with budgeted expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1968-69, are shown in Table 2.10. 

State support for the current operating expense of 
the University of California and the California State 
Colleges is provided by direct appropriation in the 
annual budget acts. Each segment prepares its own 
budget for approval by its governing board and sub- 
mission to the Governor and the Le^slature. .These 
proposed budgets and supporting detail are reviewed 
by the Department of Finance and, upon amendment 
to conform with the Governor’s policies, are then in- 
cluded in the Governor’s Budget for review by the 
Legislature. The final legislative appropriation takes 
the form of a “lump sum” appropriation to the Re- 
gents of the University and a somewhat more detailed 
allocation to the state colleges. All but a very minor 
amount of the support for the two segments is drawn 
from the state’s General Fund. 

State support for the current operating expense of 
the public junior colleges is provided according to 
statutory formulas rather than by budget review and 
direct appropriation. The formulas are based upon 
the same type of foundation program concept as is 
used for the public schools. Its principal purpose is 
to guarantee a certain minimum level of state and 
local support per unit of attendance for each junior 
college district, regardless of its local taxable wealth. 
For 1967-68 and 1968-69 that amount is $628 per unit 
of attendance (other than “adult” attendance). Jun- 
ior college support also comes from the state’s Gen- 



TABLE 2.9 SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA, 1967-68 (In Millions) 





University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 




Other Public 
Institutions 
and Agencies 




Total 




Junior 

Colleges 


AICCU 

Institutions 


Amount 


Vc 


Current Operations 

Fprlprfll funds - 


3170.4 


333.3 


38.9 


3.7 

7.1 


397.0 


3310.3 

540.1 

202.8 

189.7 


19.7% 

34.3 

12.9 

12.1 


Rtatp funds ------- 


247.4 


192.8 


92.8 


-- 


T funds - 




- - 


202.8 




1 in A 


Rtiidpnt rharpps - - 


48T 


27.8 


2.5 


.6 


llU.o 


Private gifts, grants and endow- 

mpnts 


23.9 


1.5 






63.5 


88.9 


5.7 


Organized activities and auxiliary 

pntPrnriSPS ------- 


73.4 


33.4 


2.5 





59.0 
cc n 


168.3 

73.3 


10.7 

4.6 


Other.. 


16.5 


1.8 


-- 






'y* nt fll 


3579.8 


3290.6 


3309.5 


$8A 


3385.1 


31,573.4 


100.0% 


Capital Outlay 

Federal funds 


320.7 


314.7 


36.3 




314.5 


356.2 

156.0 

88.8 

64.3 

81.7 


12.5% 

34.9 

19.9 
14.4 
18.3 


J, ^ ^ mm mm mm ^ mm mm 

Rtnfp funds ------- 


57.1 


79.3 


19.6 


-- 




T.nral funds -------- 




- - 


88.8 


-- 


CO c 


"Prliraf#* oifts and grants --- 


l'7 


3.1 




-- 


6.4 


X IlVaLC 5**^® aiiu g i - - - - - - -- 

Other — 


30.2 


45.1 


-- 


-- 


'Tntal 


3109.7 


3142.2 


3114.7 





380.4 


3447.0 


100.0% 



















• Estimate. 
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eral Fund, although it is first appropriated to the State 
School Fund before apportionment to the districts. 

State funds for state college and University capital 
outlay are provided in a manner similar to that for 
current expense support. Each segment submits spe- 
cific projects for review by the Department of Fi- 
nance and the Legislature prior to appropriation of 
the necessary state funds by the Legislature. The funds 
come from two sources, the state’s General Fund and 
the tidelands oil and gas revenues. As a matter of con- 
venience, these funds are deposited in the Capital Out- 
lay Fund for Public Higher Education from which the 
actual appropriations are made. 

State support for junior college capital outlay is 
also provided through the normal budget process. Spe- 
cific projects are submitted by the individual districts 
for state financing. However, in the case of the jun- 
ior colleges the local districts are required to partici- 
pate in the funding of each project according to stat- 
utory formulas which provide a measure of district 
financial ability and which are intended to ensure a 
uniform level of effort. State funds are provided on 
an equalization basis which takes into account stand- 
ard utilization requirements. 

All other state funds indicated in Table 2.10 are 
provided through the regular budgetary process. 



TABLE 2.10 



STATE EXPENDITURES FOR HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, 1967-68 AND 1968-69 



Actual 

1967-68 


Budgeted 

1968-69 


$247,418,925 

192,759,845 


$291,250,545 

238,782,610 


92,846,025 

665,412 

622,830 


561,115 

*96,000,000 

830,036 

667,938 


$534,313,037 


$628,092,244 


$57,615,000 

67,833,983 

19,617,030 


$47,599,000 

46,165,300 

15,609,533 

96,525 


$145,066,013 


$109,470,358 


512,837 


537,546 


5,345,966 


8,999,245 


15,000 


15,000 


$685,252,853 


$747,114,393 



Current Institutional Operating 
Expense 

University of California 

California State Colleges 

Junior Colleges 

Board of Governors 

School Fund Apportionments - 

Hastings College of Law - 

California Maritime Academy. 



Capital Outlay 

University of California 

California State Colleges 

Public Junior Colleges 

California Maritime Academy — 



Statewide Coordination^ 

Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education. 



Student Aid Funds and Administra- 
tion 

State Scholarship and Loan 
Commission 



Other 

Western Interstate Commission 
on Higher Education 



Total- 



* Estimate. 



LOCAL FUNDS 

The public junior colleges continue to depend heav- 
ily upon local property taxes and other school district 
and county funds for their support. For 1967— 68 the 
junior colleges received approximately $220 million 
from local sources, of which $203 million was for 
current expense and $88.8 million for capital outlay, 
including bond funds. Roughly 66% of junior college 
current expense was supported from local funds, in- 
cluding 62% from district funds and the balance from 
county funds. 

District tax revenues, of course, provided the largest 
portion of local support, approximately $185 million 
for current expense and $25 million for capital out- 
lay. All districts which maintain a junior college are 
authorized to levy a basic tax rate of $.35 per $100 
assessed valuation. This basic rate may be increased 
to meet the cost of current expense or capital outlay 
but only by a two-thirds vote of district electors. 
However, every district is authorized to levy several 
special supplementary taxes. These supplementary 
rates include the following: 

Supplementary 

Purpose Tax Rate (max.) 

Community Services (Civic center and com- 
munity recreation) $ *05 

Retirement Funds — Certificated Employees — .05 

Retirement Funds — Classified Employees no Ijniit 

Employee Health and AVelfare Benefits no limit 

Adult Education - 10 

These special rates may not be used for other pur- 
poses, but their existence obviously eases pressures on 
the general purpose rate. In addition, when district 
electors authorize the issuance of bonds for construc- 
tion they also, in effect, approve a special bond inter- 
est and redemption tax rate to pay off those bonds in 
the future. 

For 1968-69 only 16 junior college districts levied 
a general purpose tax rate in excess of the basic $.35 
rate. Among the 16 districts, 13 levied a general pur- 
pose rate of more than $.50 and 5 levied general pur- 
pose rates in excess of $.60 per $100 of assessed valu- 
ation. In most cases those districts with high general 
purpose rates are funding capital outlay costs on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Unlike other school districts, it 
is still the exceptional junior college district which 
has been forced to exceed the basic rate in order to 
meet current expense. 

All but three districts, however, levied special pur- 
pose rates, and 37 levied bond interest and redemption 
rates. In over half of the districts the total for special 
purpose rates fell between $.05 and $.15. Bond inter- 
est and redemption rates ranged from $.005 to $.39, 
with all but 4 having rates of $.20 or less. 

FEDERAL FUNDS 

The first comprehensive report of federal support 
for higher education in California was prepared by 
the staff of the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation in early 1968 at the request of the Legislature.^® 
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TABLE 2.11 federal GRANTS TO CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHBL EDUCATION, 1965-S6 (In Millions) 





Facilities 

and 

Equipment 


Research 


Training 

Programs 


Individual 

Financial 

Assistance 


Institutional 

Grants 


Totals 


University of California 


$ 36.0 


SllO.O 


$ 8.1 


S26.8 


$ 0.7 


S181.6 


California State Colleges 


21.1 


3.7 


8.0 


8.0 


1.3 


42.1 




3.1 


0.1 


7.3 


4.4 


— 


14.9 


Private Institutions-- 


18.6 


80.3 


6.0 


16.9 


0.3 


122.1 








6.9 


17.5 




24.4 




- -- - 














$ 78.8 


S194.1 


S36.3 


S73.6 


$ 2.3 


S38S.1 



The figures, which pertain to the 1965— 66 fiscal year, 
are shown in summary form in Table 2.11. 

During that year ^lifomia’s public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education received a total of 
nearly $434 million: $385 million in grants and $69 
million in loans. According to the Council’s report, 
these funds came from 27 different federal agencies 
through hundreds of different programs. 

The figures in Table 2.11 indicate that nearly one- 
half of total federal funds received in 1965-66 went 
for research at the University of California and the 
AICCU institutions. Roughly 20% was allocated to 
construction of new facilities and the purchase of 
equipment, and another 20% was allocated to student 
financial assistance. The $69 million in loan funds (not 
shown in Table 2.11) was divided between construc- 
tion and equipment (83%) and student financial as- 
sistance (17%). 

Although a great many individual agencies were in- 
volved in providing these funds, the council report 
indicated that 59% of grant funds came from the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW), 
13% from the Department of Defense, 13% from the 
National Science Foundation, 6% from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 4% from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Loan funds came 



largely from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the US Office of Education. 

Because of the number of agencies and institutions 
involved, it has proven very difficult to bring these 
figures up to date. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that 1965-66 was a high point for federal aid. 
For 1966-67 total HEW obligations to California in- 
stitutions came to $219 million, as compared with $228 
million for the previous year. Of this amount, the 
University of California received $108 million, the 
private institutions $63 million, the state colleges $36 
million and the public junior colleges $12 million. 

At this time we do not have comparable data for 
1967-68. According to Coordinating Council data, 
HEW grants for construction were down from $37.8 
million in 1966-67 to $27.1 million in 1967-68. Uni- 
versity of California research grants from the Depart- 
ment of Defense were up slightly to $19.7 million, but 
down for the state colleges ($284,000). The private 
institutions received nearly $25 million from this 
source, a significant increase over the previous year. 

In addition to recording the amounts flowing to 
California, the Coordinating Council report on federal 
funds also concluded that: (1) with the exception of a 
few general institutional grants amounting to rela- 
tively small amounts, federal funds have not been al- 



TABLE 2.12 A^AJOR SOURCES OF FEDERAL GRANT AID TO CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS, 1966-67 (In Millions) 





University 

of 

California 


Private 
Colleges and 
Universities 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


Totals 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare... 


S107.9 


$ 62.7 


S35.9 


312.1 


S218.6 


National Science Foundation — 


23.4 


19.8 


2.8 


♦ 


46.0 


Department of Defense 


18.4 


16.5 


0.7 


— 


35.6 


Atomic Energy Commission 


10.9 


1.2 


2.8 


— 


14.9 


NASA 


7.9 


4.0 


* 


— 


11.9 




S168.S 


S104.2 


S42.2 


S12.1 


S327.0 



* Less than ?100,000. 
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TABLE 2.13 CURRENT ANNUAL STUDENT CHARGES 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES, 1968-69 



Basic student fee 

Student organization fees 
Student activity fee — 
Student union fee 

Auxiliary service fees 

Parking 

Room and board 

Other 

Application fee-. 

Nonresident tuition... 



Univer- 
sity of 
California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


$300 


286 


-- 


11-25 


10-20 




11-24 


2-12 


-- 


SO 
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920 


620-880 


-- 


10 


10 




981 


720 


?37S 



located to institutions for general support but for spe- 
cific programs, facilities and projects — therefore the 
phrase **federal aid to education can be very mis- 
leading; (2) most of the federal grants require some 
kind of state or institutional matching; (3) there is 
little or no coordination between federal agencies in- 
volved in similar or closely related programs; and (4) 
most federal funds go directly to the institution, an 
individual at the institution or, in the case of the 
junior colleges, the district, but very little is chan- 
neled through statewide agencies or commissions. 

STUDENT CHARGES 

Student charges are a major source of income for 
private institutions of higher education in California 
and they are also an important source for the public 
institutions. For 1967-68, student charges for Univer- 
sity students, excluding charges for room and board, 
provided $48.2 million or about 8.3% of University 
current income. For the state colleges the figures were 
$27.8 million or 9.7% of current income, while for 
the junior colleges students fees provided only about 
$2.5 million or about 0.8% of current income. 

Students who are residents of California and en- 
rolled either in a state college or a university campus 
now pay three types of fees: a basic fee to cover a 
variety of general and special services, student activi- 
ties fees, and auxiliary service fees. The basic fee, 
which is now called a registration fee at the Univer- 
sity and a materials and services fee at the state col- 
leges, is intended to cover the cost of expendable in- 
structional supplies, student health services, placement 
services and other services not directly related to the 
instructional program. Only at the University’s 
Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy and Dentistry are 
residents explicitly required to pay a tuition charge, 
but the University’s new registration fee is also a 
tuition charge for all practical purposes. All income 
labeled student charges income in Table 2.9 comes 
from these fees and nonresident tuition. 



Student activities fees are intended to cover the 
costs of athletic and other extracurricular activities 
undertaken by student organizations and the cost of 
providing student union facilities. The exact charges 
are fixed by vote of the students, within bounds set 
by the governing boards. Auxiliary service fees 
are charged for the use of parking facilities, residence 
halls and residence hall dining facilities, and^ are in- 
tended to cover the operating and debt service costs 
for such facilities. 

University fees are established by the Regents in 
accordance with the powers granted them by the 
Constitution. State college fees are set by the Trustees 
under the terms of section 23751 of the Education 
Code. The public junior colleges are required by 
statute to levy a nonresident tuition charge equiva- 
lent to the average district cost per student for the 
last actual year, as determined by the State Board 
of Education. The junior colleges are also authorized 
under section 25425 of the Education Code to levy 
fees to cover parking or health services, or both, up 
to a total of $10 per year. Few junior colleges use this 
authority. Current fee levels are shown in Table 2.13. 

Among all AICCU institutions, student fees in 
1966-67 provided 29.3% of total operating income 
and 47.4% of “educational income”, which excludes 
auxiliary enterprises and organized research. Among 
the Group I institutions student fees provided only 
37% of educational income as compared with 61.49% 
for Group II and 61.9% for Group IV institutions. 
Among Group I institutions, tuition currently ranges 
from $1,800 to $2,100 per year. Tuition for Group II 
institutions ranges from $1,300 to $1,900, and from 
$1,300 to $2,000 for Group III institutions. 

OTHER SOURCES 

All institutions derived a substantial amount of in- 
come from organized activities, such as agricultural 
operations and teaching hospitals, or auxiliary enter- 
prises, such as cafeterias, book stores and parking fa- 
cilities, or both. In most cases, however, income for 
these activities and services is closely related to the 
costs of such activities and services and is not avail- 
able for general support. The volume of income and 
expenditures for these purposes is to a large extent in- 
dependent of the total volume of instructional activity 
and therefore is often subtracted in arriving at some- 
thing called “educational” or “education and general’ 
income to produce a better measure of instructional 
activity and finance. 

Income from private gifts and grants was reported 
to be $30.2 million for public institutions in 1967-68 
and $123 million for the AICCU institutions. Among 
the public institutions the University received the 
lion’s share of this money, $34.9 million, of which 
$21.3 million was for current expense and $12.7 mil- 
lion for capital outlay or as gifts-in-kind. The state 
colleges reported a total of $4.6 million from private 
gifts and grants, of which $1.5 million was for current 
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support and $3.1 million for capital outlay, largely in 
the form of land donated for a new campus. 

The AICCU institutions, of course, received a 
greater share of income from private sources, and we 
estimate their current income from private gifts and 



grants at about $63.5 million for current expenses in 
1967-68 and $59.5 million for capital outlay. 

Additional data dealing with income for higher edu- 
cation in California may be found in the next chapter 
and in Chapter 8. 



TABLE 2.14 STUDENT FEES AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAl. OPERATING INCOME AND EDUCATIONAL INCOME, 



AICCU INSTITUTIONS, 1966-67 





Group 


All AICCU 
Institutions 


— 
I 1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


aa a % nf tntal oneratinf> income 


21.9% 

37.8 


37.0% 

61.4 


43.4% 
58. 6 


46.5% 

61.9 


35.9% 

46.2 


29.3% 

47.4 


wUUUCllL ICCO C*0 f* /Q v/1 WV/Wdl v^v*«*vi**g a**wv,***^ 

a nf f^fiiirafional income .............. 
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3. Major Trends 
of the Past 10 Years 



California’s public and private structure of higher 
education has undergone very substantial growth over 
the past ten years since the Master Plan Survey Team 
assembled its data on the system. In general, the 
growth projections of the Master Plan, which seemed 
so startling at the time, have been met or surpassed. 
In this chapter we will present data on the major 
elements of growth and change within the system to 
demonstrate what has occurred during this period 
and to provide background for the discussion of spe- 
cific problem areas in Chapters 5-10. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

In 1959, at the time of the Master Plan Survey, 
there were 84 public institutions of higher education, 
and they enrolled a total of 391,470 students. There 



were, in addition, 69 accredited private institutions 
which enrolled nearly 68,000 students. Ten years later, 
in 1969, the number of public institutions of higher 
education has increased to 116 with a total enrollment 
of 879,380 and the number of accredited private insti- 
tutions has increased to 79 with a total enrollment of 
111,038. 

The rapid increase in public institutions is largely 
attributable to the addition of 22 new junior colleges. 
However, there have also been five new state colleges 
established during this period — Stanislaus, Sonoma, 
Dominguez Hills, San Bernardino and Bakersfield — and 
four new campuses of the University — Santa Cruz, 
Irvine, San Diego and Riverside. 

The increase in the number of private institutions 
is somewhat deceptive. Only three new AICCU insti- 
tutions were opened during this period; the two other 



TABLE 3.1 GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 1959- 



60 TO 1968-69 







1959-60 




1968-69 




Number 


Enrollment 


Number 


Enrollment 


Public Institutions 




257,821 


85 


567,749 


Public Junior Colleges 


63 


California State Colleges 


14 


88,082 


19 


211,600 


University of California 


5 


44,860 


9 


98,781 


Other 


2 


707 


2 


1,250 


Private Institutions 




58,456 


48 


97,141 


AICCU Institutions 


44 


Other Accredited Institutions 


25 


9,529 


31 


13,897 


Totals 


153 


459,455 


194 


990,418 



TABLE 3.2 HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF STATE CIVILIAN POPULATION 





Total 

Civilian Population 


Total 

Enrollment in 
Higher Education 


Percent of 
Civilian Population 


Full-Time^ 
Enrollment in 
Higher Education 


1959-60 


14.964.000 

15.567.000 

16.163.000 

16.737.000 

17.349.000 

17.902.000 

18.417.000 

18.792.000 


449,219 


3.00% 


222,882 


1960-61 


496,700 


3.19 


245,601 


1961-62 


530,473 


3.28 


272,649 


1962-63 


582,545 


3.48 


295,675 

320,584 


1963-64 


638,210 


3.69 


1964-65 


706,968 


3.95 


365,769 


1965-66 


773,831 


4.20 


422,388 

453,441 

482,200 

538,100 


1966-67 


826,810 


4.40 


1967-68 


19.185.000 

19.600.000 


891,327 


4.66 


1968-69 


975,271 


4.97 









Percent of 
Civilian Population 



1.50% 

1.58 

1.69 

1.77 

1.85 

2.04 

2.29 

2.41 

2.51 

2.74 
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new members of the organization were established 
earlier. The other new accredited private institutions 
are priinarily specialized institutions, in most cases 
church schools, some of which were established but 
not accredited well before 1959-60. 



ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Over twenty different definitions of “student are 
in current use by various institutions and agencies 
of state government in California. The three principal 
categories are; (1) “students” or individual students , 
meaning any person enrolled in a regular college or 
university course (excluding extention courses), re- 
gardless of the number of units for which he is 
enrolled; (2) “full-time students” or those students 
who are enrolled for at least 12 units, plus all Univer- 
sity graduate students; and (3) “full-time equivalent 
(FTE) students, a computed unit of enrollment used 
to combine full-time and part-time enrollment and 
derived by dividing total units taken by measures of 
a “full-time load.” As is typical of educational statis- 
tics in California, each segment defines FTE units of 
enrollment in a different way, so that the resulting 
measures are not exactly comparable for certain de- 
tailed purposes. Except when these inconsistencies 
pose major risks of misunderstanding, however, we 
will treat them as roughly equivalent for the purposes 
of this report. 

Table 3.2 shows the growth in total enrollmpt and 
full-time enrollment in public and private institutions 
of higher education in comparison with total civilian 
population. Much of the very rapid growth in student 
population relative to total civilian population is ex- 
plained by growth within the 18-24 “college-age 
group”. This age group has grown from 8.0% to 
10.7% of total state population over the same 
period. 

According to the latest figures reported by the U.S. 
Office of Education, California’s student population 
accounts for about 14% of the national student popu- 
lation for higher education. When the state and na- 
tional enrollment figures are compared with the state 



and national population figures in the 18-24 age group, 
California far surpasses the national average, as indi- 
cated in Table 3.3, and the difference, although nar- 
rowing slightly, is being maintained. These figures, it 
should be noted, do not show the actual percentage 
of 18-24 year olds enrolled in higher education, but 
simply a comparison of total higher education en- 
rollment with the 18-24 age group population. 

All of these figures indicate the effects for California 
of a rapid growth in total population, a disproportion- 
ate growth in the principal college-age group, and high 
and slowly rising participation rates for all age groups. 
Among the reasons for California’s relatively high par- 
ticipation rates are the following: 

1. The large number and widespread geographic 
availability of public institutions, combined with 
the state’s traditional policy of low student 
charges, has made college education available at 
a relatively low cost to many students. 

2. The location of state colleges and junior colleges, 
in particular, in major urban areas permits part- 
time attendance in combination with full-time or 
part-time employment. This circumstance en- 
courages, or at least does not discourage, the 
combination of college-going with earning a liv- 
ing and raising a family. 

3. The generally perceived investment value of col- 
lege training may be increasing as people become 
aware of the relative decrease in unskilled jobs 
and the comparable increased demands and re- 
wards for persons with technical and professional 
training in the California economy. 

4. An increasing general affluence means that more 
individuals and families can afford to forego the 
earnings lost when school attendance is substi- 
tuted for employment, even though the magni- 
tude of foregone earnings may be increasing as 
general wage rates rise. The social, cultural and 
recreational values of college may be receiving 
heightened esteem at a time when declining net 
personal costs of ec* 'cation and increasing gen- 
eral affluence make e consumption of college 
services more widely available. 



TABLE 3.3 TOTAL HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT COMPARED WITH 18-24 AGE GROUP POPULATION, CALI- 
FORNIA AND UNITED STATES 





18-24 Age Group 
Population (000) 


Total Higher Education 
Enrollment (000) 


Higher Education Enrollment 
as Percent of 18—24 Population 




US 


California 


US 


California 


US 


California 


I960 


14,684 


1,248 


3,583 

3,861 

4,175 

4,495 

4,950 

5,526 

5,947 

6,500 

6,902 


497 

530 

583 

638 

707 

774 

827 

891 

975 


24.4% 

lA 7 


39.8% 

39.1 

40.7 

41.7 

43.7 
43.9 

43.9 

44.9 
46.3 


1961 


15,623 


1,355 


. t 

OC Q 


1962 


16,109 


1,432 


OA Q 


1963 . 


16,676 


1,531 


Zo.y 

OQ 7 


1964 


17,246 


1,616 


Zo • t 

29.5 

30.4 

32.3 

33.3 


1965 


18,750 


l,76i 


1966 


19,544 


1,882 


1967 


20,117 


1,986 


1968 


20,692 


2,108 
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TABLE 3.4 DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA BY SEGMENT, 1959-60 
TO 1968-69 



Academic Year 
(Fall Semester) 


University of 
California 


California 
State Colleges 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


AICCU 

Institutions 


Total 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1959- 1960 

1960- 1961 

1961- 1962 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 

1964- 1965 

1965- 1966 

1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 

1968- 1969* 


44,860 

49,719 

54,265 

58,616 

64,504 

71,267 

79,437 

86,406 

95,376 

98,781 


10.0% 

10.0 

10.2 

10.1 

10.1 

10.1 

10.3 

10.4 
10.7 
10.1 


88,082 

95,081 

105,858 

118,057 

133,108 

148,796 

154,887 

169,520 

185,601 

211,600 


19.6% 

19.1 

20.0 

20.3 

20.9 

21.0 

20.0 

20.5 

20.8 

21.7 


257,821 

289,998 

305,201 

336,704 

368,008 

411,338 

459,400 

487,458 

521,695 

567,749 


57.4% 

58.4 

57.5 
57.7 

57.6 

58.2 
59.4 
59.0 

58.3 
58.2 


58,456 

62,002 

65,149 

69,168 

72,590 

75,407 

80,107 

83,426 

90,797 

97,141 


13.0% 

12.5 

12.3 
11.9 

11.4 
10.7 
10.3 
10.1 
10.2 
10.0 


449,219 

496,800 

530,473 

582,545 

638,210 

706,808 

773,831 

826,810 

893,469 

975,271 


100.0% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



* Estimated. 



There is no reason to expect a significant slackening 
in any of these factors in the next five to ten years. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe, as discussed 
in Chapter 4, that there wiW be a general slowing in 
the rate of population growth within the principal 
college age-group, with the result that the immense 
enrollment pressures of the past decade will soon 
begin to ease. It may be, however, that this will be 
largely offset by increasing participation rates which 
result from newly developing policies regarding access 
to higher education and attrition rates. 

Table 3.4 indicates the distribution of total enroll- 
ment in higher education in California by segment 
over the past 10 years. In general, these figures indicate 
that the University of California has continued to 
serve a relatively constant share of total enrollment 
while the state college and junior college shares have 
increased somewhat. The share of total enrollment 
reported by AICCU institutions has steadily declined, 
despite a substantial increase in the absolute nurnber 
of students enrolled in the independent institutions. 
This trend, and changes in the financial position of the 
independent institutions, is discussed in greater detail 
in Chapter 8. 



The distribution of full-time students, as shown in 
Table 3.5, indicates much the same pattern, except 
these figures show that the relative growth of the 
state colleges has been largely in full-time rather than 
part-time enrollment, and much the same appears to 
be true of the junior colleges. These figures also ac- 
centuate the fact that the private colleges and univer- 
sities serve a declining share of the market. 

The overall growth rate for the public segments of 
higher education has averaged nearly 10% per year 
over the past ten years. Although the growth rate for 
University enrollment appears to have slowed recently, 
as has the state college growth rate, the average for 
all segments for the past five years is somewhat above 
the rate for the first half of the decade. Clearly, the 
average rate of growth of 9%-10% per year has 
presented a great challenge to the state to provide 
the funds necessary to support this growth. 

Because 58% of total enrollment is in junior colleges, 
it is in no way surprising that the state’s higher edu- 
cational system resembles a building with a very large 
lobby. As can be seen in Table 3.7, nearly half of the 
total enrollments are freshmen, and and additional 
19% are sophomores. The figures in Table 3.7 refer 



TABLE 3.5 DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA BY SEGMENT, 1959- 



60 TO 1968-69 



Academic Year 
(Fall Semester) 


University of 
California 


California 
State Colleges 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


AICCU 

Institutions 


Total 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1959- 1960 

1960- 1961 

1961- 1962 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 

1964- 1965 

1965- 1966 

1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 

:968-1969 


42,386 

46,801 

51,340 

55,775 

61,073 

67,070 

75,743 

82,585 

91,741 

93,825 


19.0% 

19.1 

18.8 

18.9 

19.1 

18.3 

17.9 

18.2 
18.6 

17.4 


49,711 

56,480 

64,099 

71,502 

80,188 

92,454 

98,840 

110,274 

122,426 

139,600 


22.3% 

23.0 
23.5 

24.2 

25.0 

25.3 

23.4 
24.3 

24.8 

25.9 


90,254 

99,783 

112,638 

121,283 

128,221 

152,401 

188,874 

198,135 

213,496 

233,710 


40.5% 

40.6 
41.3 
41.0 
40.0 

41.7 

44.7 

43.7 
43.2 
43.5 


40,531 

42,537 

44,572 

47,115 

51,102 

53,844 

58,931 

62,447 

66,232 

70,965 


18.2% 

17.3 

16.4 
15.9 
15.9 

14.7 
14.0 

13.8 

13.4 
13.2 


222,882 

245,601 

272,649 

295,675 

320,584 

365,769 

422,388 

453,441 

493,895 

538,100 


100.0% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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TABLE 3.6 ANNUAL RATE OF ENROLLMENT GROWTH, PUBUC SEGMENTS, 1959-60 THROUGH 1968-69 



'll — 


Universitjr 
of California 


California 
State Colleges 


Junior Colleges 


All Three Segments 




3.6% 


8.8% 


1.2% 

9.7 


3.2% 

10.5 




10.5 


12.7 
11 a 


10 5 


10.6 




9.5 


11.0 
1 O 1 


6.7 

14.4 


8.2 




8.1 


12. 1 


13.1 




10.5 


11.0 








8.4% 


11.4% 


8.5% 


9.1% 




10.6% 


12.7% 

7 7 


12.9% 

15.8 

S.7 

11.0 


12.5% 

13.3 




12.4 


! . D 
11 Q 


7.3 





7.2 


11.0 
in 1 


10.6 




9.7 


lU. 1 

Q 1 


7.3 


7.2 




4.2 


y . 1 




iyOo“"07 \CSL.^ 


8.8% 


10.2% 


10.5% 


10.2% 


0 Year 


8.6% 


10.8% 


9.5% 


9.6% 


* uc average annual headcount, CSC average annual FTE, JC average daily attendance; regular sessions only. 



to classifications of students by their level of academic 
attainment and not of the level of the courses in which 
they enroll. Because graduate students frequently en- 
roll in upper division courses and upper division stu- 
dents take lower division courses, the distribution of 
students by level of academic course offerings is even 
more strongly skewed toward the lower division than 
these figures indicate. 

The figures in Table 3.7 appear to show a significant 
increase in freshman enrollment over the period, and 
smaller increases in the enrollment of juniors and 
graduate students. Unfortunately, much of this appar- 
ent change actually reflects a change in the definition 
of each level, and a corresponding change in the 
number of residual “other” students. Over the past five 
years there is little evidence of any important change 
in the mix of students by grade level. 

Within each segment the picture appears to be much 
the same, as shown in Table 3.8, with such shifts as 
are indicated apparently the result in changes in the 



“other” category rather than important changes in 
actual enrollment. These figures ako indicate, as noted 
in Chapter 2, that whatever diversion of lower division 
students there has been in accord with the Master 
Plan recommendations has occurred between the state 
colleges and junior colleges. 

A careful examination of Table 3.7, however, sug- 
gests one reason why the public institutions, and partic- 
ularly the state colleges, have had unusual difficulty in 
projecting enrollment from one year to the next. T e 
passage of the surge in enrollment growth through 
the undergraduate years has changed the relationship 
between the years as stated in enrollment ratios. Fresh- 
man enrollment in the past two years has stopped 
growing as fast as upper division enrollment, where 
the recent surge in enrollment growth is still being 
felt. Consequently, the continuation rates from fresh- 
man class to sophomore class to junior class h^e be- 
come distorted, and total enrollment no longer has the 
same relationship to the number of high school grad- 
uates and first-time freshmen. 



TABLE 3.7 



DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY CLASS LEVEL FOR ALL SEGMENTS OF CALIFORNIA HIGHER 



Academic 

Year 

(fall 

semester) 


Freshmen 


Sophomores 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Graduate 


Other Sti 


idents* 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 


186,938 

200,201 

227,627 

245,142 

276,786 

314,857 

357,956 

391,744 

406,136 

432,549 


42.8% 

44.6 

45.8 

46.2 

47.5 

49.3 

50.6 
50.6 
49.1 

48.4 


88,607 

87,975 

95,029 

102,350 

115,965 

112,851 

131,910 

146,598 

161,633 

172,382 


20.3% 

19.5 

19.1 
19.3 

19.9 

19.2 
18.7 

18.9 
19.5 

19.3 


33,773 

35,796 

38,420 

41,085 

46,534 

51,783 

58,581 

63,303 

74,811 

83,005 


7.7% 

8.0 

7.7 

7.7 

8.0 

8.1 

8.3 
8.2 
9.0 

9.3 


31,085 

32,180 

35,609 

37,201 

40,828 

45,727 

51,796 

55,681 

58,934 

69,155 


7.1% 

7.2 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 
7.2 

7.1 
7.7 


40,727 

45,863 

52,935 

59,547 

65,586 

74,732 

80,810 

86,486 

91,637 

101,947 


9.3% 

10.2 

10.7 
11.2 

11.3 

11.7 

11.4 
11.2 
11.1 
11.4 

, 


55,414 

47,204 

47,080 

45,148 

36,846 

28,260 

25,915 

30,019 

33,654 

34,431 


12.7% 

10.5 

9.5 

8.5 
6.3 

4.5 
3.7 
3.9 
4.1 
3.9 



Number 



Total 



436.544 
449,219 
496,700 
530,473 

582.545 
628,210 
706,968 
773,831 
826,805 
893,469 



% 



99.9% 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 



' «e‘‘S Sfsefto Students.” 



who have bachelor’s degrees 



o 
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TABLE 3.8 CLASS LEVEL DISTRIBUTION CHANGES BY SEGMENT IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION, 1959h50 TO 
1967-68 





University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Public 

Junior 

Colleges 


AICCU 

Institutions 


A 

Segn: 


11 

lents 


1959-60 


1967-68 


1959-60 


1967-68 


1959-60 


1967-68 


1959-60 


1967-68 


1959-60 


1967-68 


Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Graduates 

Other Students* 


17.3% 

15.0 
18.4 

18.1 
26.9 

4.3 


19.6% 

14.2 

21.0 

13.6 

31.0 

0.6 


18.8% 

13.8 
21.2 
17.6 

20.9 
7.7 


14.8% 

11.9 

26.7 

23.5 

23.1 

0.0 


63.7% 

23.3 

i3‘o 


70.7% 

23.5 

's's 


19.7% 

15.6 

15.2 

14.6 

26.2 
8.7 


19.0% 

15.8 

14.7 

13.8 
32.6 

4.1 


44.6% 

19.5 
8.0 
7.2 

10.2 

10.5 


48.4% 
19 3 
9.3 
7.7 
11.4 
3.9 


Total 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



* See footnote Table 3.7. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 

Nearly 45% of all students enrolled in a college or 
university in California are part-time students. The 
percentage distribution for each segment is shown in 
Table 3.9. Part-time enrollment is concentrated, of 
course, among the junior colleges and remains just 
under 60% for those institutions. Among the state 
colleges there has been a very substantial reduction in 
part-time enrollment over the past ten years to the 
point that only about one* third of all students are in 
that classification. The percentage would be reduced 
even further if the definition of full-time study for 
graduate students were determined by the individual 
departments as it is in the University of California. 
Part-time enrollment among undergraduate students 
in the state colleges now amounts to only 22% of total 
state college undergraduate enrollment. 

Nevertheless, part-time enrollment remains large and 
an inescapably important aspect of higher education 
in California. The reasons for these relatively high 
rates of part-time enrollment need investigation. Some 
part-time students are undoubtedly combining ar. oc- 



casional course with full-time employment; others 
split their time between work and study in a more 
nearly even proportion. In addition, many students 
attend college intermittently by alternating full-time 
work with full-time college enrollment. This class of 
part-time students is not reflected at all in the sta- 
tistics in Table 3.9. _ . 

Behind these bare statistics must lie the inability or 
unwillingness of some students to go without income 
from employment Inability and unwillingness may 
in turn reflect either strictly limited means or deliber- 
ate choices regarding early marriage, the upkeep of a 
car, a certain living standard, etc. To the extent that 
financial restrictions which are not self-imposed or 
self-generated are involved, substantial increases in 
financial aid may be needed. To the extent that stu- 
dents elect to combine or intersperse school and em- 
ployment for reasons of personal preference, there 
is no need for intervention. 

A second class of policy issue is suggested by the 
full-time and part-time statistics, namely whether the 
full-timers and part-timers are equally well served by 
institutions which have developed in many cases for 
service to predominantly full-time constituencies. By 



TABLE 3.9 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT BY SEGMENT, CALIFORNIA 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1959-60 TO 1968-69 - 





University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Public 

Junior 

Colleges 


Total 

Public 

Sector 


AICCU 

Institutions 


Toi 

Hig 

Educi 


tal 

her 

ation 


Academic Year 
(Fall Semester) 


Full- 

Time 


Part- 

Time 


Full- 

Time 


Part- 

Time 


Full- 

Time 


Part- 

Time 


Full- 

Time 


Part- 

Time 


Full- 

Time 


Part- 

Time 


Full- 

Time 


Part 

Time 


1959-1960 


94.5% 


5.5% 


56.4% 


43.6% 


35.0% 

34.4 

36.9 

36.0 

34.8 

37.1 

41.1 
40.6 

40.9 

41.2 


65.0% 

65.6 

63.1 

64.0 

65.2 

62.9 

58.9 
59.4 

59.1 
58.8 


46.7% 

AA 7 


53.3% 

53.3 
51.0 

51.6 

52.4 

50.6 

47.6 

47.4 

46.7 
46.2 


69.3% 

68.6 

68.4 
68.1 

70.4 

71.4 
73.6 

79.9 

72.9 
73.0 


30.7% 
31 4 


49.5% 

49.4 


50.5% 

50.6 


1960-1961 


94.1 


5.9 


59.5 


40.5 


TO. / 

49.0 

AQ A 


31.6 

31.9 


51.4 


48.6 


1961-1962 


94.6 


5.4 


60.6 


39.4 


50.8 


49.2 


1962-1963 


95.2 


4.8 


60.6 


39.4 


A7 


29.6 


50.2 


49.8 


1963-1964 


94.7 


5.3 


60.2 


39.8 


. O 
AQ A 


28.6 


51.7 


48.3 


1964-1965 


94.1 


5.9 


62.1 


37.9 


CO A 


26.4 


54.6 


45.4 


1965-1966 


95.3 


4.7 


63.8 


36.2 


CO 


30.1 

27.1 


54.8 


45.2 


1966-1967 


95.6 


4.4 


65.1 


34.9 


dZ.O 

53.3 

C'l Q 


55.3 


44.7 


1967-1968 


96.2 


3.8 


66.0 


34.0 


27.0 




45.7 


1968-1969 


95.0 


5.0 


66.0 


34.0 


3 • o 
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TABLE 3.10 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL- 
TIME FALL TERM, LOWER DIVISION EN- 
ROLLMENT, PUBLIC SEGMENTS, 1959-60 
THROUGH 1968-69 



Fall 

Term 


University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


1959-60 


11.0% 


18.7% 


70.3% 


1960-61 


11.5 


19.2 


69.3 


1961-62 


11.1 


19.9 


69.0 


1962-63 


11.1 


19.9 


69.0 


1963-64 


11.4 


20.2 


68.4 


1964-65 


10.3 


19.4 


70.3 


1965-66 


10.1 


16.1 


73.8 


1966-67 


10.7 


15.5 


73.8 


1967-68 


10.8 


14.9 


74.6 


1968-69 


9.9 


15.6 


74.5 











its policies, the University of California discourages 
part-time attendance. Are these policies sound? In 
practice, the urban state colleges have developed sub- 
stantial programs to serve part-time and evening stu- 
dents predominantly, as have many of the urban junior 
colleges. Is this specialization justified? 

It is clear, also, that equity issues are involved in the 
current policies which require University Extension 
courses, for example, to carry their own weight finan- 
cially, while courses at the state colleges, which are 
often closely equivalent in purpose, context, and cli- 
entele, are funded from the general state budget. If 
the distinctions between study and other activities are 
to be progressively blurred and if higher education 
is seen to benefit and be in demand by students over 
a wide range of ages and career positions, the basic 
rationale for the abrupt distinctions between what is 
and is not “extension work” would benefit from re- 
examination. 

The figures in Table 3.10 indicate an uneven but 
significant change in the distribution of full-time lower 
division enrollment among the three public segments 
of higher education. The University of California, 
contrary to what the Master Plan Survey T eam 
thought to be desirable, has maintained approximately 
the same share of full-time lower division enrollment, 
but there has been a substantial shift from the state 
colleges to the junior colleges. As a consequence, the 
junior colleges are now very close to the Master Plan 
goal of 75% of full-time lower division enrollment. 

According to the best available information on the 
distribution of first-time freshmen in relation to the 
prior year’s high school graduates, roughly 5% go to 
the University, 6% to the state colleges, and 41% to 
the junior colleges. These figures, as would be ex- 
pected, also show a relatively stable share for the 
University but a noticeable shift from the state col- 
leges to the junior colleges for first-time freshmen. 

Much of the increase in age-group participation 
rates inidicated in Table 3.3 has been due to the i<»p- 
idly increasing number of women who go to college. 
Table 3.12 summarizes applicable recent statistics and 



shows the increasing proportion of women in all in- 
stitutions as well as the steep rise in age-group partic- 
ipation rates for women. While male participation 
rates moved roughly from 43% to 49°; over the past 
decade, the comparable figures for women were 19% 
and 30%. Since the male participation rate figures have 
turned slightly down in recent years, it seems likely 
that any differential in college-going proclivities be- 
tween men and women will narrow and possibly dis- 
appear over succeeding years. 

The Committee has been unable to obtain useful 
up-to-date figures as to the distribution of enrollment 
by age for the individual segments. The only recent 
data lumps enrollment in the upper age groups, 
thereby prohibiting display of the statistics in a man- 
ner which is not distorted and misleading. 

Unfortunately, the Committee has also been unable 
to find sources of data which would permit compari- 
sons over time of changes in the college-going rates 
for students of differing social, economic, and educa- 
tional circumstances. This lack of data from longi- 
tudinal studies is one of several very critical defi- 
ciencies in the information resources available to those 
responsible for the planning and management of higher 
education. Specific proposals to remedy this lack are 
contained in Chapter 7. 

To this point, we have summarized what is known 
about collegiate enrollment respecting numbers, dis- 
tributions by type of school, sex, part-time attendance, 
socio-economic characteristics and academic attain- 
ment levels. We turn now to a brief discussion of 
what is being produced, in the special sense of degrees 
awarded. 

DEGREES AWARDED 

The outputs, products, measures of value added and 
other results of the instruction function of higher 
education are many and often, in character, very elu- 
sive. Some part of the output may be quantified in 
terms of the number of degrees awarded, but how 
large a part is not clear. Certainly some substantial 



TABLE 3.11 FIRST-TIME FRESHMAN (FALL TERM) EN- 
ROLLMENT AS A PERCENT OF THE PRIOR 
YEAR'S HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES* 



1 

Fall \ 

Term ! 

i 


University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


Totals 


1959-60 


4.1% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1960-61 


4.3 


7.9% 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1961-62 


4.2 


7.9 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1962-63 


4.3 


8.5 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1963-64 


4.6 


8.4 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1964-65 


4.7 


8.6 


39.5% 


52.8% 


1965-66 


4.8 


5.7 


42.2 


52.7 


1966-67 


4.6 


6.0 


40.1 


50.7 


1967-68 


5.0 


6.2 


41.0 


52.3 













• First-time freshman are those who have graduated from^ a California 

school. High school graduates include both public and pnvate schools. Uata 
are not available as to first-time freshman for private segment. 
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TABLE 3.12 



FEAAALE STUDENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
COMPARATIVE AAALE-FEAAALE PARTICIPATION RATES, 1957-58 TO 1966-67 





University 
of California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


All 

Three 

Segments 


18-24 
Age Group 
Participation 
Rate for 
Females 


18-24 
Age Group 
Participation 
Rate for 
Males 


18-24 
Age Group 
Participation 
Ratio of 
Females 
to Males 


1959-60 


36% 


39% 


36% 


37% 


21.4% 

24.6 

24.0 

25.2 

26.3 

28.4 

28.5 

30.0 


45.2% 

47.1 
46.6 

48.2 

49.2 

51.2 
50.0 

49.2 


.47 

.52 

.51 

.52 

.53 

.55 

.55 

.61 


1960-61 


37 


40 


38 


38 


1961-62 


37 


41 


37 


38 


1962-63 


38 


42 


37 


38 

38 

39 


1963-64 


38 


42 


37 


1964-65 


39 


43 


37 


1965-66 1--- 


39 


42 


38 


39 


1966-67 


39 




40 


41 






. 

i 













value, both to the individual and the community, 
comes from the chance to attend college, enrollment in 
“occasional courses,” completion of short-term pro- 
grams, or attendance for any period up to but short 
of graduation. But how much importance should be 
attached to those elements? To what extent are they 
successes and to what extent are they failures of the 
system? How are they to be valued? Until we come 
closer to answers to these questions it is necessary to 



measure output according to the means at hand — 
while recognizing the shortcomings of these tools. 

There is little doubt that associate in arts, baccalau- 
reate, master’s and doctor’s degrees are legitimate ob- 
jectives of educational aspiration and do represent one 
measure of educational output or value added. Over 
69,000 degrees (baccalaureate and beyond) were con- 
ferred by the public and independent institutions in 
California in 1967-68. This grand total is up 110% 



TABLE 3.13 THE DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREES CONFERRED BY CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1958-59 THROUGH 1967-68 





University of California 


California State Colleges 


AICCU Institutions 


Totals 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Bachelor’s Degrees 

1958-59 


6,695 


27% 


10,770 


44% 


7,060 

7,352 

7,830 


29% 

29 

30 
28 
26 
26 
24 
24 
22 
20 


24,525 

25,155 

26,541 

27,874 

30,672 

34,297 

38,660 

41,052 

45,545 

50,466 


100% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1959-60 


6,758 


27 


11,045 


44 


1960-61 


6,701 


25 


12,010 


45 


1961-62 


6,737 


24 


13,281 


48 


7,856 

7,920 

8,736 


1962-63 


7,382 


24 


15,370 


50 


1963-64 


8,303 


24 


17,258 


50 


1964-65 


9,384 


24 


20,056 


52 


9,220 

9,593 


1965-66 


9,926 


24 


21,533 


52 


1966-67 


11,848 


26 


23,858 


52 


9,839 


1967-68 


12,938 


26 


27,271 


54 


10,257* 


Master’s Degrees’"* 

1958-59 


1,822 


30% 


1,668 


28% 


2,539 


42% 

40 

40 

40 

39 

38 

39 
32 
32 
32 


6,029 

6,437 

7,039 

7,775 

8,352 

9,596 

11,031 

11,789 

13,189 

14,203 


100% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1959-60 


1,921 


30 


1,911 


30 


2,605 


1960-61 


2,199 


31 


2,062 


29 


2,778 


1961-62 


2,381 


31 


2,283 


29 


3,111 


1962-63 


2,744 


33 


2,341 


28 


3,267 


1963-64 


3,214 


34 


2,730 


28 


3,652 


1964-65 


3,600 


33 


3,109 


28 


4,322 

3,731 


1965-66 


4,263 


36 


3,795 


32 


1966-67 .. 


4,780 


36 


4,247 


32 


4,162 


1967-68 


4,880 


34 


4,881 


34 


4,442* 


Doctor’s Degrees** 

1958-59 


971 


44% 






1,255 


56% 

53 

52 

52 

50 

50 

48 


2,226 

2,253 

2.459 
2,602 
2,794 
3,161 

3.460 
3,864 
4,328 
4,482 


100% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1959-60 


1,053 


47 


„ _ 




1,200 


1960-61 


1,169 


48 


- w 




1,290 


1961-62 


1,247 


48 






1,355 


1962-63 


1,392 


50 






1,402 


1963-64 


1,563 


50 






1,598 


1964-65 


1,789 


52 


m, 




1,671 


1965-66 


2,046 


53 


_ _ 





1,818 


47 

46 

47 


1966-67 


2,347 


54 


1 


- _ 


1,980 


1967-68 


2,384 


53 


- - 




2,098* 



















^ Estimated. 

•• Including profesiional degrees. 
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TABLE 3.14 



TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA BY SEGMENT, 1959- 



1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 (est.). 



University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Public 

Junior 

Colleges 


Other Public 
Agencies and 
Institutions 


AICCU 

Institutions 


Totals 


$22S 

254 

289 

341 

402 

459 

544 

609 

709 

740 


$97 

128 

128 

146 

168 

196 

203 

393 

385 

415 


?160 

162 

170 

205 

235 

250 

296 

344 

424 

425 


$2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 


$\S2 

172 

197 

238 

280 

279 

358 

400 

444 

470 


2646 

718 

787 

933 

1,089 

1,189 

1,407 

1,753 

1,970 

2,060 



from the comparable figure of 32,760 in 1958-59. 
Table 3.13 shows how these degrees were distributed 
by level and by segment. As a matter of convenience 
we have lumped all 5 and 6 year degrees together as 
well as all degrees which take 7 or more years. 

The University has maintained approximately the 
same position as a producer of baccalaureate degrees 
over this period. The independent colleges have de- 
clined from 29% to 20% in numerical importance as 
producers of baccalaureate degrees. The state college 
share has increased proportionately to over half of 
all baccalaureate degrees. At the level of master’s de- 
grees, both the University and state college contribu- 
tions have increased, while the private college contri- 
bution has declined relatively. At the Ph.D. level, the 
University has assumed an increasing fraction of de- 
gree production, moving from a 44-56 split with the 
private colleges in 1958-59 to a 53-47 split in 1967-68. 
Again it should be noted that these figures include 
all degrees which require 7 or more years. 

The satisfaction of individual preferences and 
the economic and social needs of California require 
not only that certain numbers of professionally trained 
people be produced, but that this production be spread 
over a variety of fields of specialization. Engineers, 
teachers, economists, musicians, accountants, are all 
required. Like most states, California has no explicit 
manpower policy, and the tools of economic plan- 
ning are not used to determine preferable numbers 



and distributions of graduates as targets for budgeting 
the educational system. Instead, the choice of academic 
major and occupational training is left largely to indi- 
vidual students. The only important exceptions occur 
in certain professional fields where quotas and other 
enrollment limitations have been imposed to reflect 
physical capacity limits or limitations upon available 

teaching staffs. 

At the federal level, a variety of programs are op- 
erative with the explicit goals of increasing the toml 
numbers of graduates in certain fields such as the 
health sciences, engineering and foreign languages. 
The programs include a spectrum of scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and incentive awards tied to study in par- 
ticular fields. Also included are grants to institutions 
to support staff and facilities devoted to particular 
academic specialities. Early in this study we gave ex- 
plicit consideration to the possibility of using man- 
power targets as guides to educational planning and 
budgeting, but came to the conclusion that the tech- 
nical problems involved would require research well 
beyond the resources of the Committee. Further, the 
free movement of people into and out of California 
suggests that comprehensive manpower planning^ is 
more reasonable at the national level. This conclusion 
does not eliminate the necessity to consider manpower 
needs specifically in planning for particular fields of 
specialization. 



TABLE 3.15 PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURES, 1959-60 THROUGH 1968-69 



TAdLb O. 


University 

of 

California 


California 

State 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


Other 

Public 

Agencies 


AICCU 

Institutions 


Totals 


1959 60 


34.8% 


15.0% 


24.8% 


.3% 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.4 


25.1% 

23.9 


100.0% 

100.0 


1960-61 - 


35.4 


17.8 


ll . o 
01 c 


25.0 


100.0 


1961 62 


36.7 


16. 3 


. o 
oo n 


25.6 


100.0 


1962 63 


36.. 5 


15 . 6 


Zi.U 
01 c 


25.7 


100.0 


i%3 64 


36.9 


15.4 

16.5 


zl . o 
01 n 


4 


23.5 


100.0 


1964-65 


38.6 


Zl .U 
01 n 


'.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 


25.5 


100.0 


1965 66 


38.7 


14.4 


Zl .U 

1 Q /r 


22.9 


100.0 


1966-67 


34.7 


22.4 


19bO 

21.5 

on A 


22.5 


100.0 


1967 68 


36.0 


19.5 

20.1 


22.9 


100.0 


1968-69 


35.9 


ZU. o 
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TABLE 3.16 STATE SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION— CURRENT EXPENSE (In Thousands) 





1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


University of California 


299,408 


2121,306 


2134,434 


2147,623 


2159,959 


2181,495 


2204,496 


2240,382 


2247,419 


2291,372 


California State Colleges 


55,974 


68,515 


77,892 


90,259 


101,353 


115,594 


136,629 


167,705 


192,760 


238,783 


Public Junior Colleges*- 


25,900 


28,413 


35,885 


36,273 


45,357 


58,379 


71,013 


74,397 


92,846 


96,000 


Board of Governors 


.. 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


4 


609 


Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education 


_ _ 


22 


147 


228 


284 


314 


354 


420 


513 


571 


State Scholarship and Loan Com- 
mission 


1,168 


1,220 


1,825 


2,345 


2,766 


3,702 


3,776 


4,701 


5,346 


8,840 


Hastings College of Law 


286 


347 


359 


338 


326 


400 


480 


611 


665 


830 


California Maritime Academy 


366 


391 


415 


435 


491 


531 


563 


593 


623 


712 


Western Interstate Commission on 










15 


15 


15 






1 c 


Higher Education 


10 


10 


10 


10 


15 


15 


15 


Total - 


2183,112 


2220,224 


2250,967 


2277,511 


2310,551 


2360,430 


2417,321 


2488,824 


2540,191 


2637,732 



* Includes allocations to new junior colleges. 



FINANCE 

Over the years since the Master Plan study in 
1959-60, direct (institutional) expenditures for higher 
education in California have risen from $.6 billion to 
approximately $2.1 billion. The distribution of this 
amount among the public and private institutions is 
indicated in Table 3.14. The figures in that table in- 
clude both capital and operating expenditures for all 
institutional purposes, including instruction, research, 
auxiliary enterprises, administration, etc. Only expend- 
itures for the operation of special federal installations 
by the University and AIC(I)U universities have been 
excluded. 

It should be borne in mind that in addition to insti- 
tutional expenditures there are very substantial related 
expenditures by students and their families for board 



and room (off-campus), travel, books and miscellane- 
ous services which do not get counted. Expenditures 
for tuition and other fees, on-campus room and board 
and certain other expenses, however, do get counted 
as part of income and expenditures for current ex- 
pense, either as current educational expense or in con- 
nection with the operation of auxiliary enterprises. 

It should also be kept in mind that a substantial part 
of the growth in expenditures over the ten-year period 
reflects rising prices. This is particulary true of capi- 
tal outlay expenditures, for which the price index has 
risen by a'; much as 7%-10% each year. It is also 
important for current expense where rising costs re- 
flect not only enrollment growth but also rapidly ris- 
ing salary costs for faculty and administrative person- 
nel, with no substantial change in productivity. 



TABLE 3.17 STATE SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION— CAPITAL OUTLAY (In Thousands) 





1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1 

1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


University of California 
Bond Funds 


215,937 




246,268 


252,307 


269,021 


261,737 


257,613 


265,314 


255,663 




Current Funds 


5,221 


250,693 


1,732 


3,583 


1,949 


2,016 


1,530 


1,372 


2,301 


244,615 


California State Colleges 
Bond Funds 


21,655 


-5,265 


30,661 


32,184 


40,756 


51,713 


28,773 


40,992 


66,064 


73,547 


Current Funds 


9,146 


36,382 


1,707 


3,206 


1,166 


1,097 


1,131 


1,037 


1,778 


46,270 


Public Junior Colleges 
Bond Funds 










3,322 


7,316 


25,890 


9,379 


23,986 


17,235 


Current Funds 


-- 


-- 


5,000 


5,oo6 


-536 


420 


-- 




-- 


-- 


California Maritime 
Academy 

Bond Funds 


570 


19 




-17 














Current Funds 


59 


45 


‘s 


9 


28 


45 


21 


34 


2 


104 


Total 


252,588 


281,874 


285,373 


296,272 


2115,706 


2124,341 


2114,958 


2118,128 


2149,794 


2181,769 


Bond Funds - 


38,162 


-5,246 


76,929 


84,474 


113,099 


120,766 


112,276 


115,685 


145,713 


90,989 


Current Funds 


14,426 


87,120 


8,444 


11,798 


2,607 


3,578 


2,682 


2,443 


4,081 


90,780 
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In Table 3.15 the figures from Table 3.14 have been 
converted to percentages to indicate the percentage 
distribution of total expenditures over the period. De- 
spite the year-to-year fluctuations caused by the 
bunching up of capital outlay funds, several general 
comments can be made about the patterns evi ent in 

Table 3.15. 

1. The distribution of expenditures between public 
and private institutions has remained relatively 
stable over the period, despite the continuing de- 
cline in the share of total enrollment which the 
private institutions claim; 

2. The University’s share of total 

steadily from 35% to nearly 39% until 1966-67 
when it dropped back again to its earlier level; 

3. The state college share of the total has risen and 
fallen repeatedly but appears to have declined 
somewhat from 1959-60 to 1965-66 an^d then to 
have risen somewhat above the 1959-60 level. 

4. Junior college expenditures declined somewhat in 
the early part of the period but have since re- 
mained fairly constants 



The relative stability of AICCU institutional ejjendi- 
tures in the face of a declining share of enrollment, 
and the growth of University expenditures unti 
1965-66, probably reflects the sharp increase m federal 
research funds during this period as well as the rising 
costs of graduate education. The decline in the Uni- 
versity’s share since 1965-66 undoubtedly reflects cut- 
backs in budgeted state support and some slowdown 
in total enrollment growth. 

It would be very interesting to chart the changes in 
expenditures by function over this period— to follow, 
in particular, the increasing importance of research in 
relation to instruction— but expenditure reports do not 
.rPi- r.prmif such analvsis with any reasonable degree ot 



accuracy. . 

Total state expenditures for public higher education 
have risen from $236 milHon 1959-60 to an esomated 
$820 million for 1968-69. In Tables 3.16 and 3.17 we 
have summarized state support for current expense and 
for capital outlay. In Table 3.21 the figures for state 
support of current expense have been converted to 
percentages to indicate the percentage distnbution of 
total state support among the three segments and the 
other public agencies and institutions. 



TABLE 3.18 



The PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STATE SUPPORT FOR CURRENT EXPENSE FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDU- 
CATION, 1959-60 THROUGH 1968-69 



1959- 60. 

1960- 61. 

1961- 62. 

1962- 63. 

1963- 64. 

1964- 65. 

1965- 66. 

1966- 67- 

1967- 68. 

1968- 69 (est.). 



University of 
California 



54.8% 

55.6 

54.1 

53.8 

52.1 

51.1 

49.6 

49.8 
46.5 
46.5 



California 
State Colleges 



30.9% 

31.4 

31.4 
32.9 
33.1 

32.5 

33.1 
34.8 

36.1 

38.1 



Junior 

Colleges 



14.3% 

13.0 

14.5 

13.3 
14.8 

16.4 

17.3 

15.4 

17.4 

15.4 



Total 



100 . 0 % 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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4. Enrollment and Cost Projections : 1969-1975 



In Chapter 3 we reviewed a number of the major 
trends in enrollment and finance which characterized 
the past decade. In this Chapter we turn to the short- 
term future and present projections of enrollment and 
expenditures from 1969—1970 through 1975—76. These 
projections are based generally upon a continuation of 
past trends, with modifications where appropriate for 
discemable shifts in such basic factors as entry rates, 
persistence rates, and unit costs. Our purpose is not so 
much to try to guess the future but to indicate in 
quantitative terms where we are headed as a conse- 
quence of present policies. 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

Table 4.1 summarizes our best estimates of the num- 
ber of students who will be enrolled in the public and 
private colleges and universities in Calif orma in each 
of the next seven years. By 1975-76, if present policies 
and trends are maintained, total enrollment of full- 
time and part-time students may be expected to reach 
1,430,000. This figure is over 3 times the figure for 
total enrollment in 1959-60 when the Master Plan was 
written. 

As indicated in Table 4.1, our projection is founded 
upon projected population for the 18—24 age group 
within California’s total population. The projection 
for this age group was prepared by the Department 
of Finance.^ Although the actual age span for college 
and university students is much broader than the 1 8-24 
age group, this group provides a very convenient and 
generally valid index to the total potential population 
from which college students are drawn. 

As shown in Tables 3.2 and 3.3 (Chapter 3), gross 
participation rates based upon this age group have been 
increasing over the past several decades. The partici- 
pation rate, we should make clear, is not an actual 
measure of the percentage of 18-24 year olds in col- 
lege but simply an expression of total enrollment, re- 
gardless of age, as a percentage of the number of 18- 
24 year olds. 



TABLE 4.1 PROJECTED TOTAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENT, 1969-70 TO 1975-76 





18-24 
Age Group 
Population 


Participation 

Rate 


Total 

Enrollment 


1969-70 


2.232.000 

2.370.000 

2.520.000 

2.620.000 
2,690,000 

2.770.000 

2.860.000 


46.2% 

47.5 

48.0 

48.5 

49.0 

49.5 

50.0 


1.031.000 

1.126.000 
1,212,000 

1.271.000 

1.318.000 

1.371.000 

1.430.000 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 
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The factors which have contributed to the increase 
in the participation rate are not changing uniformly. 
In particular, the rate of entry into college for high 
school graduates has reached or almost reached satu- 
ration for those high school graduates in the upper 
20% of their class. As successive groups of high school 
graduates are considered, each with lower academic 
attainments at this point in their career (as conven- 
tionally measured), there is evidence to suggest that 
their entry rates are increasing but from a lower base 
and toward, probably, a lower upper limit. 

Accordingly, and in the absence of specific new pol- 
icies and programs which would increase either the 
completion rate for high school entrants or the entry 
rate of high school graduates into college, it is likely 
that enrollment growth over the next decades will 
respond more to population increases and less to dra- 
matic increases in the entry rates. Further, even if 
entry rates increase more rapidly than anticipated 
among students with modest academic records, it is to 
be expected that the rates of attrition for these stu- 
dents will remain high and thus damp some of the en- 
rollment consequences of increased entry rates. 

This is not to say, however, that we believe that 
California should be content with either the present 
completion rates for high school students or current 
persistence rates among undergraduate and graduate 



TABLE 4.2 PROJECTED TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY SEGMENT, 1969-70 TO 1975-76 





University of California 


California State Colleges 


Junior Colleges 


AICCU Institutions 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1969-70 


110,000 


10.7% 


226,000 


7.1.8% 


597,000 


58.0% 

58.2 

58.7 

59.1 

59.5 

60.0 

60.0 


98.000 
100,000 

105.000 

108.000 
111,000 

114.000 

119.000 


9.5% 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

8.4 

8.3 

8.3 


1970-71 - 


115,000 


10.2 


256,000 


22.7 


655,000 


1971-72 


122,000 


10.1 


275,000 


22.7 


710.000 

751.000 


1972-73 


127,000 


10.0 


285,000 


22.4 


1973-74 


133,000 


10.1 


290,000 


22.0 


784,000 


1974-75 


138,000 


10.1 


296,000 


21.6 


823,000 


1975_76 


146,000 


10.2 


307,000 


21.5 


858,000 
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TABLE 4.3 



COMPARATIVE PROJECTIONS FOR FULL- 
TIME ENROLLMENT FOR PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS, 1960-61 THROUGH 1975-76 





Actual 

Enrollment 


Master 

Plan 


Coordinating 
Council 
(Dec. 1968) 


Joint 

Committee 
on Higher 
Education* 


1960-61.-- 

1965-66... 

1970-71... 

1975-76..- 


203,064 

363,457 


224,750 

338,100 

463,350 


545'6oO 

725,000 


568',000 

761,000 



* Based unon estimated full-time enrollment of 55 % for 1970-71 and 58% 



for 1975-76. 



students. On the contrary, we strongly believe that 
positive action should be taken to improve completion 
and persistence rates from high school through college. 
Our recommendations in this regard may be found in 
the second section of this report. Nevertheless, based 
upon present policies, we cannot project any signifi- 
cant changes over the time period with which we are 
concerned here. 

The slowing of the annual growth rate and the abso- 
lute annual increase in students, as indicated in Table 
4.1, suggests a significant easing of the enrollment 
pressures to which we have become accustomed ov er 
the past decade. Longer-range projections by others 
into the late 70’s and early 80’s commonly show a 
leveling off for college enrollment by that time. Pro- 
jections now being prepared by the Coordinating 
Council, in connection with the council’s report on 
the need for additional campuses, follow this pattern. 
It must be noted again, however, that these projec- 
tions incorporate an assumption that there will be no 
substantial change in attrition and persistence rates 
to offset the declining growth rate for the 18-24 year 
age group. 

In Table 4.2 we show how the projected enrollment 
may be expected to be distributed among the several 
segments. Of the total enrollment projection of 
1,430,000 for 1975-76, we expect the University of 
California to enroll approximately 146,000 students, 
the state colleges 307,000, the junior colleges 858,000 
(in “graded” classes) and the AICCU instiditions 
119,000. The percentages indicate our expectations as 
to the share of the total market each segment will 
serve if current policies are continued. 

If persistence rates remain reasonably constant, it is 
to be expected that the junior colleges will grow most 
rapidly. The junior colleges draw from the largest 
eligible population and the entry rates for this popu- 
lation have farther to go to practical saturation than 
do those for the populations eligible for the four-year 
colleges. The state colleges will grow next most rap- 
idly and the University may be expected to have the 
slowest growth rate over the next half decade. 

For reasons of policy and due to financial limita- 
tions, ‘•he independent colleges and universities do not 
p-ot 3 osfc » J expand at the 5% average annual rate 



which has prevailed over the last decade. Accordingly, 
the AICCU institutions are estimated to grow mod- 
estly at about a 4% annual rate compounded. As a 
consequence, the private colleges will continue to en- 
roll a declining fraction of the total number of full- 
time and part-time students. 

The future of graduate enrollments is more a matter 
of policy than of the workings of demographic and 
social forces. Capacity and staffs for graduate instruc- 
tion do not expand simply as a function of demand 
for entry. At major campuses of the University, the 
proportion of graduate applicants accepted has de- 
clined. Since capacity for graduate instruction is di- 
rectly related to budget decision by institutions, the 
Governor, the Legislature, and the federal govern- 
ment, it is hazardous to treat such enrollments merely 
as some fraction of a population group. 

On the positive or high growth rate side, there are 
such factors as the increasing importance of graduate 
training for entry into and for subsequent success in 
a number of professions. The availability of fellow- 
ships and scholarships, from public and private sources 
will probably increase. The availability of part-time 
jobs and occasional employment to graduate students 
may also remain high in an expanding economy. All 
these factors act toward the maintenance of demand 
for graduate training. On the negative or low growth 
side, there are major limitations in obtaining qualified 
staff and facilities (which are costly and have long 
lead times for planning and construction) and in the 
fact of general budgetary stringency at the state and 
federal levels. On the basis of these conflicting forces, 
we believe that on balance graduate enrollments in the 
near term will increase only slightly as a percentage 
of total enrollments. 

Needless to say, our projections of enrollment can 
not be taken as more than careful and informed esti- 
mates. The specific projections might well be regarded 
as medium estimates based on available historical data, 
official population projections, and a good measure of 
judgment on the internal workings of the complex 
factors which collectively are manifested m age group 
participation rate statistics. 

The most important caution to be offered in con- 
nection with our projections does not deal, however, 
with the inherent imprecisions of such forecasting. 
The major potential sources of errors in judgment lie 
in the specific policies and programs adopted by insti- 
tutions and by the state government. If significantly 
more money is made available for graduate facilities 
and staff, it can be expected that graduate programs 
will expand to fill the capacity. If generous programs 
of scholarships and other aids are made available to 
students, it should be expected that both entry and 
persistence rates will grow under such stimulus. If 
major efforts are launched to improve the graduation 
rate in urban high schools, the whole base from which 
college entrants are drawn may increase so that subse- 
quent college enrollment increases will start from a 
higher threshold. 
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Finailv, if improvements can be made in counseling 
and in the provision of academic and other support to 
students already enrolled, so that the high attrition 
rates are reduced, a different set of persistence meas- 
ures will have to be developed and applied m formu- 
lating new enrollment projections. Since we recom- 
mend that special programs be undertaken m several 
of the areas which would alter entry and persistence 
rates, these qualifications are of particular importance. 

If the programs recommended in Chapters 5, 
and 10 are initiated and are successful, it should be 
expected that enrollments will rise faster than the cau- 
tious projections given in Table 4.1. If the recom- 
mendations made in Chapter 8 respecting the potentia 
availability of public funds for private colleges and 
universities are accepted, approved by the vot^s an 
put into subsequent effect, the projections about a 
relatively declining private college sector may also 
prove incorrect and low in the longer run. 

Table 4.3 recapitulates three sets of enrollment pro- 
jections. The first set was made during the Master 
Plan studies in 1959-60. The other two are current 
estimates, ours and that of the staff of the Coo^inating 
Council for Higher Education. ^ The Master Plan and 
Coordinating Council projections, although based 
upon the same population age group as we used, were 
formulated in units of full-time enrollment rather than 
in the units of total enrollment. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to convert our figures to full-time units in 
order to make a comparison. 

The Coordinating Council and Committee pro- 
jections are quite close for the state colleges and junior 
colleges. Our projection for the University (for full- 
time students) is roughly 10,000 below the council 
projection for the University but corresponds closely 
to recent projections by the University itself. There is 
an even larger difference between our projections and 
those of the Council for the AICCU institutions (not 
included in Table 4.3). Here our projections are much 
lower and correspond fairly closely with recent pro- 
jections made by the AICCU.^ The difference between 
our projections and those of the Council for the public 
segments in 1975-76 is approximately the same as the 
difference between our two projections for the 
AICCU institutions. 



A final point should be noted. The projections made 
during the Master Plan period, while quite accura^ 
for the early years, have proved to be almost 100,000 
students too low in only a decade. This is a measure 
of the astonishing growth in participation ^^^tes m 
California beyond what could be foreseen in 1960. 
The magnitude of this “error” in projections based 
upon quite good demographic data underlines the 
need for a continuous program of updating applied 
to enrollment and related budgetary forecasts. 

FINANCIAL PROJECTIONS 

Turning to the financial consequences and implica 
tions of our enrollment projections, it is oyerwhelm- 
inglv likely that there will be a continuation of the 
long-term differences in productivity trends which 
have caused educational costs to rise relative to the 
cost of other services in the economy.^ If this is m 
fact the case, a reasonable method of projecting edu- 
cational costs may be found in selecting a per student 
cost figure which is consistent with the trends of 
historical experience and which represents both oper- 
ating and capital expenditures, and applying it to en- 
rollments with a compound increase factor also de- 
rived from a statistical analysis of segmental financial 
records. If the results of this process are carefully 
qualified and understood, in particular if the projec- 
tions are not mistaken for decisions or recommenda- 
tions on what will or should happen, the resulting 
figures suggest a view of the future which is broadly 
consistent with projected enrollment increases and 
changes in mix, as well as with the general economic 
trends evident over the past decades. , , 

Two sets of projections have been made. One deals 
with total institutional expenditures and the other re- 
flects projections only of state operating support. 
Given the bunching or lumpiness of capital investments 
due to the irregularities of bond elections and short- 
term changes within long-term budgetary trends, it 
did not seem reasonable to project capital outlays 
from state sources only on the basis of the past dec- 
ade’s experience. , r 

If the projections, with all their applicable quali- 
fications, are useful indicators of the future, what do 
they suggest about that future? In the first place, they 

THE THREE SEGMENTS OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION, 
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forecast a considerable stability in the proportions of 
total institutional expenditures among the three pub- 
licly supported segments. Only a slight increase in the 
state college share is indicated, along with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the percentages for the Univer- 
sity and the junior colleges. Second, the public totals 
show a reduced effect from increasing enrollments 
and a corresponding increase in the impact of pro- 
jected increases in the levels of expenditure-per- 
student. With continuing pressure on faculty and 
administrative salaries and continuing increases in con- 
struction costs, we see no reason to expect anything 
other than rising unit costs. In practice, however, it 
is unlikely that unit costs will rise as smoothly as is 
implied by the projected totals. 

In Table 4.5, we have projected state operating 
support totals for the three segments and for the 
several smaller academic and admimstrative units 
which receive state appropriations. The totals were 
projected by assuming a continuation of those trends 
affecting unit costs and by applying unit cost pro- 
jections to projections of enrollments. Agamst these 
projected totals, the budgetary forecasts made by the 
University of California were entered and expressed 
as percentages of the totals. The resulung decline in 
the percentage of state support going to the Univer- 
sity is consistent in dLection and in rate with recent 
historical trev.ids and with the implications of the pro- 
jected distribution of students among the public seg- 
ments. 

Since the junior colleges and the state colleges do 
not maiiuain five-year budget statements and forecasts, 
the subtotals shown for these two segments reflect 
University plans combined with independently proj- 
ected state operating support totals, rather than de- 
liberate decisions and plans reported by the segments 
themselves. In passing, we note that recommendations 
for improved budget and planning procedures are con- 
tained in Chapter 5 in connection with discussions of 
organization and in Chapter 9 in connection with 
recommendations on public finance. 

The state totals indicate an impressive increase in 
general fund appropriations. We know of no recent 



and authoritative projections by the Department of 
Finance of the state’s General Fund, and therefore it is 
not possible to express the projected state operating 
support to higher education as a fraction of that runcl- 
ing source. An exercise with ruler and graph paper, 
however, will suggest to anyone that the projected 
state appropriations to higher education represent a 
continuation of the long term trend whereby higher 
education has taken an increasing fraction of the state 
general fund. Whereas in 1968-69 operating su^ort 
to higher education represented about 16.5% of Gen- 
eral Fund expenditures, the projections in this chapter 
when combined with rough projections of General 
Fund Expenditures indicate an increase to 20% or 21 /o 

The implications in this substantial shift in projected 
budget allocation are discussed at length in Chapter 9. 
In that chapter the point is made that some of the 
higher educational funds may be available from lower 
education which is expected to show declining 
of enrollment increases. To the extent that this shift 
of resources, internal to the total educational budpt 
does not take place, the projected demands of higher 
education presage sharp competition with the other 
state programs which are also dependent upon General 

Fund support. . 

In concluding, it should be noted that the long term 

shifts toward increasing General Fund support to 
higher education are not inconsistent with national 
trends respecting the share of GNP going to higher 
educational investment.® 

SUMMARY 

If the future resembles the past in its general c^hape, 
and in particular if persistence rates do not change 
while entry rates improve most significantly for the 
junior colleges and the state colleges, the enrollment 
of California’s institutions of higher education wlI 
pass the one million mark next year and edge toward 
1.4 million by the middle of the next decade. Associ- 
ated with these impressive but more gradual increases 
in total enrollments, will be gradual increases in partici- 
pation rates and shifts in the distribution of students 
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among segments. The independent colleges and um- 
veniries will continue to take a declinmg share of the 
market as a matter of policy and as a reflecoon of in- 
creasing economic difficulties. The junior college wiU 
expand their relative enrollments shghdy while the 
University and the state colleges will hold their cur- 
rent positions. , . 

On the financial side, the long-term trends m m- 

fested in increasing per student costs w£l continue. 
These trends, taken together with the effects of in- 
creasing participation rates and larger populations, wiU 
lead to expenditure increases on the order of 99 /o 
between 1969-1970 and 1975-76 for total funds and 
about 101% for state operating support. Ihese in- 
creases are to be compared with an enrollment in- 
crease over the same period of only 40%. 



The projected expenditure levels imply that higher 
education will absorb an increasing fraction of the 
state General Fund with all of the poUtical and eco- 
nomic problems which this increasing pressure will 

engender. 

Finally, it must be reemphasized that the enrollment 
projections are between medium and low and that 
they could be very seriously in error given specific 
program or budget decisions which change the direc- 
tion of long term trends or by decisions which would 
improve persistence rates, and by keeping more stu- 
dents in college who originally enter, increase the rate 
of the projected enrollment increase and thus mcrease 
any budgets which may be associated with larger total 

enrollment levels. 
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Governance of 



This Chapter has as its principal purpose an analy- 
sis of the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
structure of public higher education in California and 
the elaboration of a major reorganization proposal. 
The first section deals with the present structure and 
offers a criticism of some of its primary features. The 



THE PRESENT 

ONE STATE OR THREE? 

As described in Chapter 2 of this report, the term 
higher education embraces at least three separate state- 
wide educational systems in California. The Univer- 
sity of California operates nine University campuses 
and some 30 other facilities under the direction of 
the Board of Regents. The California State Colleges 
are 19 liberal arts colleges joined together under the 
administration of the Chancellor and his staff and gov- 
erned by a Board of Trustees. As of July 1, 1968, 
the public junior colleges, of which there are 85 cam- 
puses maintained by 67 local districts, have been 
linked together, to a degree yet to be deterrmned, 
under the Board of Governors of the California Conri- 
munity Colleges. There are also 49 independent insti- 
tutions which are members of the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities, plus 
31 other accredited private institutions spread up and 

down the state. , , . , t 

In addition, there is the State Scholarship and Loan 
Commission which administers the state^ scholarship 
and fellowship programs, the California Maritime 
Academy, and the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education. 

As these facts suggest, California’s higher education 
structure is at once highly stratified and highly frag- 
mented. No single agency has authority and responsi- 
bility for statewide policy development, the establish- 
ment of new institutions, the approval of new pro- 
grams, or comprehensive financial planning. In past 
years each of the three public segments has been able 
to add enrollment, develop new programs and activi- 
ties, build new facilities and budget available funds 
with little attention to similar activity and expansion 
in the other two segments. 

New programs such as equal opportunity programs, 
computer assisted instruction, educational research and 
data processing centers are or will be established 
within each segment with little regard for what is 
being done within the other segments. Except for 
isolated informal arrangements between individual in- 



5. The Structure and 
Public Higher Education 

second section presents the proposed reorgamzation, 
its principal objectives, its essential characteristics, and 
some of its more significant details, together with a 
brief discussion of certain alternative approaches which 
have been or may be advanced to achieve many of 
the same ends. 



STRUCTURE 

stitutions with a strong common interest, the three 
segments are operated as if they were in three differ- 
ent states. The consequence is duplication of effort, 
needless competition and, most seriously, lost oppor- 
tunities for productive cooperation in teaching, re- 
search and community service activities. 

No agency below the level of the Governor and 
the Legislature has authority to reallocate resources 
among the segments according to changes in statewi^de 
needs and objectives. The Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education was intentionally denied such au- 
thority when it was established in 1961 as a voluntary 
coordinating body controlled by segmental represent- 
atives. The Master Plan Survey Team explicitly re- 
jected the idea of a single board with effective gov- 
erning powers. Instead, it recommended the establish- 
ment of an agency which has many of the characteris- 
tics of a protective association and which cannot 
serve a more significant role in the absence of a sub- 
stantial overhaul of its powers, duties and composition, 
and a revision of Constitutional provisions regarding 

the University of California. 

The justification for continuing the existing strati- 
fication of public higher education appears to be based 
entirely upon historical accident and historically nour- 
ished loyaldes, not upon a. careful assessment of the 
state’s needs, the needs of the local communities or 
the needs of the institutions themselves. As each seg- 
ment has grown, adding programs and enrollment, its 
independence has been carefully protected, and much 
effort has gone into attempts to identify different ob- 
jectives and to spell out functional differences, so as 
to justify tkie continuance of the three separate sys- 
tems. 

COORDINATION VERSUS INTEGRATION 

We are convinced that the state can no longer afford 
a laissez-faire attitude regarding the organization of 
higher education, that California must now begin to 
bring together her educational resources so that they 
may be employed more efficiently on the one hand 
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and with greater freedom from needless constraints on 
the other. California must now look for new foms 
of organization and governance of higher education 
which will make it possible to achieve these goa s. 

At the state level the issue may be described as one 
of coordination versus integration. Coordinatton has 
been and must be voluntary. Voluntary coordination 
through the Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion was recomniended by the Master Plan urvey 
Team as a way to bring the segment together to dis- 
cuss their mutual interests and to give an appearance 
of unity of purpose without endangering their basic 
sense of independence. Accordingly, the powers and 
duties of the council were written in very general 
terms, and the council was limited for the most part 
to advising the governing boards of the segments. Ap- 
propriate to these objectives, the pubUc was given 
only a very small place in the council’s membership. 

The inability of the Coordinating Council to play 
a major role in the development of higher education 
is perhaps most evident in regard to fiscal matters. 
The University, often with the support of the two 
other public segments, has consistently opposed any 
significant fiscal role for the council. The council 
itself has recognized its lack of influence in this area, 
particularly in regard to the annual budget requests 
of the University and state colleges. No self- 
policing” of budget requests such as was once hoped 
for as a function of the council has yet been accom- 
plished on a significant scale. Modest efforts by the 
council staff to initiate some beginnings of statewide 
fiscal and program planning have been quickly put 
aside by the council. 

Recently the Director of the council’s staff made 
the following statement in this regard to council 
members: 

“The director finds that while California pio- 
neered a long-range master plan for higher edu- 
cation, the Coordinating Council appears to have 
stopped short of ♦■ranslating this initial effort into 
an annual or periodic plan designed to bring 
about a team approach to providing post-second- 
ary education. Rather, it appears that ‘orderly 
growth’ has been going forward on three fronts 
rather than one, permitting certain undersirable 
situations to develop as pointed out in the Terman 
report.” ^ 

In keeping with past policy, the council reacted to 
this comment, as well as to an accompan>ang proposal 
to begin to integrate existing planning into a single 
“coherent plan” for all of higher education, by 
promptly deferring consideration to a later date. 

Voluntary coordination for public higher education 
in California has been triod and, with certain excep- 
tions, has failed. Its few successes can be listed quickly. 
The Coordinating Council for Higher Education has 
succeeded in restraining the University and the state 
colleges from succumbing too easily to pressures for 
the establishment of new campuses. It has played a 



significant role in the annual determination of faculty 
salary increases. The council has been a very useful 
agency in the allocation of new federal aid funds. In 
recent years it has been a forum for discussion of 
s3veral important policy issues. But beyond these ac- 
tivities the council has not had a significant impact 
upon public or private higher education in California. 

One reason for this is that the council has rarely 
stepped beyond the bounds of the Master Plan with 
respect to problems of enrollment distribution, state 
funding and the expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties. It has not attempted to develop short- or long- 
range program and fiscal plans for higher education. 

It has not had a significant impact of annual budget 
actions. It has not provided a solution to the problem 
of the state college drive for university status. It has 
had little impact on the growth and development of 
the junior colleges. For all of these reasons, member- 
ship on the council has not been elevated to the level 
of membership on the Board of Regents or the Board 

of Trustees. . . , , 

Some form of “mandatory” coordination, with the 
powers and duties of the council carefully spelled out, 
is unlikely to be any more effective. Real coordina- 
tion, whether voluntary or mandatory, will still de- 
pend heavily upon cooperation from the segments. As 
long as the segments themselves are the basic struc- 
tural units of the system, they will remain paramount, 
and the governing board and administrators of each 
segment will continue to give first priority to the in- 
terests of that segment. Under these conditions no 
important changes in current conditions can be ex- 
pected. 

BARRIERS TO MAXIMUM USE 
OF RESOURCES 

While other states which are making large invest- 
ments in higher education are developing unified 
structures in the public area, California, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of the Master Plan, is continuing to 
permit its three public systems of higher education to 
grow independently and largely unchecked except by 
their relative abilities to compete for limited resources. 
In consequence of this rivalry, barriers have been built 
up between the three public segments which reinforce 
the original structural stratification. These barriers be- 
tween the segments seriously affect the availability and 
disposition of faculty, library resources, laboratories 

and research opportunities. 

Under the present system these resources have be- 
come compartmentalized. That is, they are available 
only to those students and faculty who are at the nght 
place at the right time. The decision of individual 
students and faculty members as to which segment 
they will enter determines as well the quality and 
nature of the educational resources which will be 
available to them. The freezing of resources which 
has resulted from the stratification of public higher 
education is, in our opinion, one of the most serious 
weaknesses of the present system. 
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Within each segment the movement of students is 
generally unrestricted except as affected by the crowd- 
ing of the older campuses and by problems in the 
junior college system caused by district boundaries. 
Between segments, however, there are many proce- 
dural and practical barriers to the transfer of students. 
Differential admission requirements are the most ob- 
vious obstacle, but in addition there are the continuing 
problems of articulation, particularly for junior col- 
lege transfers, which appear to have little educational 
justification. 

As was observed in a recent report prepared by the 
staff of the Coordinating Council, the problem of state 
college and University requirements as obstacles to 
transfer is one of long standing in California higher 
education.2 Current policies of diversion and redirec- 
tion of students have made the problem even more 
important and have increased public demand that it 
be easier for students to move among the segments. 
At present, students who attempt to transfer between 
segments are faced with the possibility that they will 
not receive credit for courses they have been required 
to take and that they will have to take additional 
courses after transfer to meet new requirements. 

Efforts to improve articulation between the seg- 
ments are continuing under some pressure from the 
Coordinating Council. In all probability the situation 
has improved over the past five years. However, little 
is known at this time about the number of students 
who are prevented or discouraged from transferring 
between campuses and between segments. 

Another and perhaps more important set of barriers 
surrounds the faculties of the three segments. ^ Each 
segment has its own salary scale (each district, in the 
case of the junior colleges), and each has its own 
system of benefits and personnel policies. Conse- 
quently, there can be no significant interchange of 
faculty despite the considerable benefits which might 
accrue to each segment if such an interchange were 
established. At present the only interchange occurs 
when, for example, state college faculty are hired to 
teach summer session courses at University campuses, 
or when junior college faculty teach in “extended 
day” courses at the state colleges. 

As a result, the extensive research and development 
facilities of the University are largely closed to junior 
college and state college faculties, and the teaching 
opportunities at the junior colleges and state colleges 
are closed to University faculty. Given the present 
shortage of faculty relative to the demand to meet en- 
rollment growth, the restricted availability of research 
opportunities and the overlapping of functions among 
the three public segments, it is very difficult to find 
any justification for this situation. 

BARRIERS TO EFFECTIVE PLANNING 

This same stratification of public higher education 
has made effective statewide planning all but impos- 
sible. One reason for this is to be found in the barriers 
between the three public segments. Another is to be 



found in the fact that within each segment there is a 
strong tendency towards a single pattern of develop- 
ment. Uniformity is not inherent in this structure, but 
each institution within a single segment works within 
or toward essentially the same admission requirement, 
faculty and administrative salaries, teaching load, facil- 
ity standards, budget formulas and administrative staff- 
ing patterns. Consequently, all the institutions within 
a segment must operate within much the same general 
pattern. 

Moreover, the attitudes and policies of the govern- 
ing boards and central staffs strongly reinforce these 
patterns and discourage the development of important 
differences among the institutions within each seg- 
ment. When one campus receives an important con- 
cession, all of the other campuses within that segment 
are likely to claim the same treatment, and the govern- 
ing board, governed itself to a large extent by prece- 
dent, usually extends its action to include the other 
campuses. 

It has followed, in practice, that individual cam- 
puses inherit a large and important set of character- 
istics solely from the circumstances of belonging to a 
particular segment. San Jose State College, for exam- 
ple, is centrally located in a large and rapidly growing 
metropolitan area with a diverse agricultural and tech- 
nical-industrial base, but it may not aspire to offering 
advanced graduate work, to the development of pro- 
fessional schools, or to the recruitment and retention 
of faculty of distinguished attainments in various fields 
of research. Although it is a large, strong, and mature 
campus with a major metropolitan and agricultural 
constituency, by virtue of its membership in the State 
College System it may not develop along university 
lines. 

On the other hand, the University of California at 
Santa Cruz, a still small new liberal arts college, must 
have instiutional aspirations akin to those of Berkeley. 
These opportunities and lines of institutional^ growth 
and development are open to the campus in Santa 
Cruz, not because of the factors of its location or 
stage of growth but because of membership in the 
University system. 

Of course, the Santa Cruz campus (or the Irvine 
campus or the San Diego campus) did not just hap- 
pen; it was obviously established with the intention 
that it become a University campus with all the poten- 
tial for growth which follows from that fact. Never- 
theless, once such a decision is made there is now no 
way of altering it, of changing an institution’s course 
of development once it has begun, whatever the force 
of new circumstances and of subsequent experience. 

Each campus is now locked into the general mold 
of the segment in which it was established. State col- 
leges such as San Jose, San Diego and San Francisco 
are locked into the state college system and cannot 
exceed the developmental ceiling agreed upon under 
the Master Plan, no matter what their strengths or 
the need for university centers in the areas which 
they serve. Other state colleges such as Stanislaus and 



Sonoma must also pursue the general state college pat- 
tern despite the benefits which -might accrue to them 
and to the regions they serve from a much greater 
degree of specialization. 

University campuses such as Santa Cruz and River- 
side are similarly locked into the general University 
mold which, despite some important differences in 
organization, emphasis and outlook, forces them to 
rush ahead in the tracks of Berkeley md UCLA. 
Opportunities for leadership in undergraduate teach- 
ing and organizational innovation are inevitably sub- 
ordinated to the accepted standards of the segment 
as a whole. 

Comparable pressures can be found among the jun- 
ior colleges. Because there was once a strong tendency 
among certain of the larger junior colleges to become 
or seek to become four-year colleges, it seemed desir- 
able to close off that possibility altogether in the 
Master Plan. Consequently, a junior college with a 
strong academic program in an area which needs a 
four-year liberal arts college cannot be expanded to fill 
that need. Instead, the community must wait for the 
establishment of a state college or University campus, 
whether or not it can support both a two-year and a 
four-year institution. 

It is our belief that these segmental rigidities are 
serious handicaps to the orderly development of higher 
education in California and that they are overwhelm- 
ing obstacles to effective statewide planning. We also 
believe that the benefits of greater flexibility to be 
gained by erasing segmental lines would far outweigh 
any increased difficulties of administration which 
might accrue from unification. 

It is clear that circumstances have changed and will 
continue to change so that a campus which is estab- 
lished by one segment may more appropriately assume 
the functions and characteristics of an institution in 
one of the other segments. Under the present struc- 
ture this is possible only by actually transferring cam- 
puses between segments. Even in the absence of con- 
stitutional prohibitions against such action it would 
not appear to be a practical solution. If only one such 
change were desirable, it might seem the best course, 
but a number of such changes are likely to be found 
needed in time. In our judgement, resistance to multi- 
ple institutional transfers of this type, from one seg- 
ment tc another, would be even greater than is^ the 
present pressure to conform to segmental norms within 
each segment. Therefore, we believe that the only real 
solution is to erase existing segmental lines. 

This would also clear the way for more effective 
statewide planning of programs and administration. 
At present very little planning of this type occurs and 
that which does is largely confined to an individual 
segment. For example, despite the critical importance 
of teachers and the vital contributions of almost all 
California institutions toward the training of teachers, 
there has been no comprehensive evaluation of the 
numbers needed, the numbers potentially available 
from other states and the net requirements for those to 



be trained in California. Neither has there been any 
evaluation of the adequacy of the present distribution 
of teacher training programs among various public and 
private colleges. The Committee can find no evidence, 
in this important field, that there is any single focus 
of concern or responsibility for the review and eval- 
uation of programs which have so vital and so clear 
an effect upon the intellectual health of the state. 

The Terman Report on engineering education which 
was recently commissioned by the Coordinating Coun- 
cil suggests that several campuses have been permitted 
to establish engineering programs which are limited 
in quality, extraordinarily costly in relation to their 
numbers of graduates, and, in total, well beyond what 
can be justified by the demands for engineering educa- 
tion among qualified students.® The manner in which 
this problem has developed suggests that comparable 
problems may exist in fields other than engineering. 

The third example of inadequate planning and analy- 
sis is drawn from the general field of academic attri- 
tion. Simply put, no one knows how many of the 
students who enter California colleges never complete 
a degree or curriculum anywhere, anytime. While 
reasonably detailed statistics are available in some in- 
stitutions on students who are currently enrolled, the 
minute a student leaves an institution he is of concern 
to no one. As a result, there are available only the 
most rudimentary and limited bases for estimating the 
very substantial, and quite probably growing, attrition 
rates which are characteristic of all of the public col- 
leges in California^ While reorganization may not of 
itself assure adequate analysis of the large scale dy- 
namic characteristics of student flows, there is every 
reason to believe that without providing a strong, cen- 
tral focus for planning and analytic responsibility, the 
information resources of the future will be little better 
than they are now. 

In sum, the present structure is not working. The 
system of voluntary cooperation established under the 
Master Plan has done little to foster orderly growth 
of higher education. The late Arthur Coons, who 
served as Chairman of the Master Plan Survey Team, 
has written the following about the period of 1965— 67: 
‘Within each segment there has been some 
struggle between and among institutions, but the 
main struggles have been between and among the 
segments themselves as major ‘corporate’ estates 
vying for advantage, favor, and finance. At times 
these segments have sought or have found com- 
mon ground. At other times, and much more 
characteristically, they have been vying vigor- 
ously for their own interests, often with not 
much evidence to support the idea of a com- 
monly respected profession, manifesting bitter 
animosity, charges, and counter claims.”^ 

The recent study by the Governor’s Survey on Effi- 
ciency and Cost Control, after surveying each segment 
and the system as a whole, reached the conclusion 
that “there is a lack of suflficient coordination to pre- 
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vent overlapping of roles, duplication of facilities and 
lack of specialization of campus and programs.’ The 
report goes on to say: 

“Inadequate planning and coordinating machinery 
has led to the duplication of facilities, waste of 
resources and absence of “cost of alternative 
studies by the Council or any of the segments. 
Additionally, there is an apparent lack of a trend 
toward extension of classes into evening hours, as 
suggested in the Master Plan; a fragmented ap- 
proach to computer systems; establishment of 
new campuses far in advance of need; prolifera- 
tion of curricula and circumvention of the Master 
Plan with respect to delineation of function. The 
state colleges appear to be seeking university 
status in the fields of research and the granting 
of doctorates. Also, many junior colleges aspire 
to achieve four-year status.” ® 

In short, those who have looked closely at Califor- 
nia’s system of higher education in recent years ap- 
pear to be unanimous in believing that the present 
structure for coordination and planning is not work- 
ing and needs substantial revision. 

THE PROBLEM OF EQUITY 

Another major weakness of the present structure 
has to do with the problem of equity. Do students re- 
ceive the same quality of instruction in similar curri- 
cula in all three segments? If not, should they? 

As was noted previously in the Committee’s prog- 
ress report, the rank order of expenditures per student 
which characterized each segment in the late 1950’s 
appears to have been preserved over the past ten years. 
The level of expenditure remains directly related to 
the measures of academic ability used to determine 
which students are eligible for admission to each seg- 
ment. The better the student, according to conven- 
tional measures of achievement and ability, the more 
spent (on the average) for his instruction. This pro- 
portioning of average expenditures to ability measures 
must, in our judgment, be regarded as a major, if 
implicit, pedagogical and philosophical premise of the 
Master Plan. 

This is not to say that we agree with it. We do not. 
But before we examine the merits of the policy, we 
will present some evidence of its importance and im- 
pact. 

In response to a request by the Legislature, the steff 
of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
prepared the unit cost figures for 1966-67 shown in 
Table 5.1. 



TABLE 5,2 UNIT COSTS FOR INSTRUCTION, 
FALL, 1963 

Total Instructional 
Expense per Student 
Credit Hour 



Lower Division 

Junior Colleges $14.69 

State Colleges — 18.51 

University of California 23.63 

Upper Division 

State Colleges 27.07 

University of California 45.16 



Unquestionably, these figures obscure important 
differences in student mix — the higher percentage of 
students at the upper division and graduate levels at 
the University— and the cost differences which reflect 
that mix. They also obscure other important facts; 
for example, the ability of the University to save on 
teaching salary costs at the lower division level 
through the use of teaching assistants and large classes 
and consequently to spend more on other salaries and 
expenses. But the figures do suggest a major discrep- 
ancy in the level of resource expenditure per student 
among the three segments. 

These differences were evident also in figures re- 
ported by the council in its 1965 Cost and Statistical 
Analysis for public higher education as shown in 
Table 5.2. These figures attempt to segregate unit 
costs by level of instruction. 

Comparable differences in the level of expenditure 
for instruction can be demonstrated in regard to in- 
dividual elements of instructional cost, such as faculty 
salaries and benefits, library resources, instructional 
equipment and supplies, supporting staff, and special 
programs related to instruction. State college faculty 
salaries run 5% to 10% behind those of the Univer- 
sity (and administrative salaries for the state colleges 
lag even further behind). Library expenditures per 
FTE unit of enrollment for the general campuses of 
the University run nearly 40% ahead of library ex- 
penditures for the state colleges, despite the more 
rapid enrollment growth of the colleges and the mea- 
gerness of their collections according to national 
standards. The junior colleges have been able in re- 
cent years to raise their maximum faculty salaries to 
levels comparable to those for the state colleges, but 
in all other respects, according to the very frapien- 
tary data available as to junior college expenditures, 
the resources provided for lower division instruction 
among the junior colleges are substantially less than 
the resources available for lower division instruction 
at the state colleges. 



TABLE 5.1 ENROLLMENT 



University of California 
California State Colleges 
Junior Colleges 



DETERMINED AVERAGE COSTS BY SEGMENT, 1966-67 



Expenditure Average Untt Cost 



Enrollment 


Total 


State 


Total 


State 


75,248 


$168,128 


$133,354 


$2,234 


$1,772 


132,900 


186,077 


167,880 


1,400 


1,263 


261,297 


218,579 


71,243 


837 


273 
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Although these differences in resource allocation 
among the three segments are widely recognized, it 
has generally been assumed that they are fully justi- 
fiable on some educational grounds. There has been 
tacit acceptance of the notion that a disproportionate 
share of educational resources should be made avail- 
able for the instruction of those judged to be the 
ablest students. This notion is nowhere as evident as 
it is in the Master Plan, in which it is recommended, 
in effect, that a greater proportion of less able fresh- 
man and sophomore students be diverted to the junior 
colleges, where expenditures per student are lowest. 

A University study committee recently described 
the situation in these terms: 

“Outlays per student are maximum for UC, mod- 
erate for the state colleges and small for the junior 
colleges. That is to say, the expenditures are large 
where the returns are likely to be especially great — 
e.g., expenditures on the top 12 percent of high 
school seniors.” ® 

In no small part the present policy results from the 
effort to build and maintain the reputation of the 
University of California in competition with four or 
five elite private eastern universities. The growth of 
the University’s prestige and stature has been of great 
benefit to this state, but it has also been achieved at 
a great cost, the denial of resources to other institu- 
tions. It is all too clear that not all public institutions 
can seek to obtain such stature. It is also evident that 
no institution can gain a reputation for academic ex- 
cellence which exceeds the level of ability of the stu- 
dents it admits. Accordingly, the “best” students and 
a disproportionate share of available resources have 
been concentrated in the University. 

Few educators in this state should be willing to 
accept this situation as educationally defensible when 
it is stated in these terms. Even assuming that present 
admission requirements do accurately identify the 
ablest students, we know of no evidence to support 
the contention that the best students should get the 
most costly instruction. Once students are admitted to 
a public institution of higher education it would seem 
reasonable to expect that all who are enrolled in simi- 
lar curricula should get roughly the same expendi- 
ture of resources, or, perhaps, a greater percentage of 
available resources might be devoted to those who 
are found to rank lowest in previous achievement. 

DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTION IN 
THE 1960 MASTER PLAN 

A good deal of attention has been given since 1960 
to the effort in the Master Plan to spell out the differ- 
entiated and distinguishing functions of the Univer- 
sity of California, the California State Colleges and 
the public junior colleges. The language of the Mas- 
ter Plan was incorporated in the Donahoe Act to pro- 
vide as follows: 

22550. The Legislature hereby finds and de- 
clares that the University of California is the pri- 
mary state-supported academic agency for research. 



22551. The University may provide instruction 
in the liberal arts and sciences and in the profes- 
sions, including the teaching profession. The Uni- 
versity has exclusive jurisdiction in public higher 
education over instruction in the profession of law, 
and over graduate instruction in the professions of 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and archi- 
tecture. 

22552. The University has the sole authority in 
public higher education to award the doctoral de- 
gree in all fields of learning, except that it may 
agree with the state colleges to award joint doc- 
toral degrees in selected fields. 

22606. The primary function of the state col- 
leges is the provision of instruction for undergrad- 
uate students and graduate students, through the 
master’s degree, in the liberal arts and sciences, in 
applied fields and in the professions, including the 
teaching profession. Presently established two-year 
programs in agriculture are authorized, but other 
two-year programs shall be authorized only when 
mutually agreed upon by the Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges and the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The doctoral degree may be awarded 
jointly with the University of California, as pro- 
vided in Section 22552. Faculty research is author- 
ized to the extent that it is consistent with the 
primary function of the state colleges and the 
facilities provided for that function. 

22651. Public junior colleges shall offer instruc- 
tion through but not beyond the 14th grade level, 
which instruction may include, but shall not be 
limited to, programs in one or more of the follow- 
ing categories: (1) standard collegiate courses for 
transfer to higher institutions; (2) A'^ocational and 
technical fields leading to employment; and (3) 
general or liberal arts courses. Studies in these fields 
may lead to the associate in arts or associate in 
science degree.^® 

These provisions are believed to be the heart of the 
Master Plan. This “differentiation of function” is in- 
tended to provide the basis for the other principal 
elements of the Master Plan which deal with admis- 
sion standards, diversion of students, state support, co- 
ordination and the need for new campuses. 

We question whether this language actually de- 
scribes different roles for each segment so much as 
it lays down rigid limitations to their growth and 
development. Fundamentally, these provisions set ceil- 
ings on growth and development toward the Univer- 
sity model on the part of institutions within the state 
college and junior college segments. The Master Plan 
did not add to the functions of the junior colleges, it 
simply listed their existing functions and prohibited 
them from developing into four-year institutions. The 
Master Plan did not add significantly to the functions 
of the state colleges, it simply marked off those areas 
(doctoral programs, organized research, professional 
training) into which the state colleges are not to ven- 
ture in any substantial way. 
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The 1960 Master Plan was not, in fact, a plan but a 
con'.promise “package” expressing the^ claims of each 
of the existing segments at that time in certain areas. 
This was stated clearly by the Master Plan Survey 
Team itself: 

“A ‘package’ acceptable to all segments re- 
quired compromises. Fvank recognition of the 
needs cmd desires of each segment and of relative 
priorities among them ivas an essential starting 
point. The junior colleges sought fuller recogni- 
tion of their role and a mechanism to arrest the 
projected decline in their proportion of lower 
division students. The state colleges Avanted ‘the 
efficiency of freedom’ to manage their own af- 
fairs, the authority to enter the research field, and 
a potential role in graduate education beyond the 
master’s level. The University wanted to expand 
in proportion to the growth of the state and was 
concerneo lest changes undermine its quality 
standards for graduate and professional education 
and jeopardize its premier role in advanced train- 
ing and research.” (Italics added) 

For various reasons the state colleges have had the 
greatest difficulty living with the results of this “deli- 
cately balanced consensus.” At one time the Master 
Plan appeared to promise new strength to the state 
colleges, a new opportunity to achieve excellence . 
The original Master Plan agreement promised them 
an independent governing board with constitutional 
autonomy, fiscal autonomy similar to that of the 
University, an expanded research function and an 
opportunity to participate extensively in graduate edu- 
cation beyond the master’s degree level. Even when 
several of these recommendations were not imple- 
mented the colleges retained expectations of a sub- 
stantial growth in stature and prestige. 

In the opinion of many state college observers, these 
have proved to be unfounded expectations. In their 
view: 

. . the nature of the compromises struck be- 
tween the University and the State Colleges in the 
Master Plan (together with certain other historic 
diff erentiations) are such as to affirm and perpetuate 
an unwarrantably advantageous position for the 
University in comparison with the State Colleges. 
The placing of the State Colleges in a perpetually 
and invidiously subordinate position to the Univer- 
sity operates to the inherent disadvantage of the stu- 
dents and the faculties in the State Colleges and 
thus to the people of California because it develops 
and sustains differential quality in and among the 
senior segments of higher education. 

“The Master Plan is fundamentally and inher- 
ently contradictory. On the one hand, it requires 
that each segment strive for excellence in itr sphere 
and, on the other, it provides a set of arrangements 
which make differential quality among the segments 
inevitable.’' 



TWO UNIVERSITY SYSTEMS? 

The state college faculties complain of having been 
relegated to “second-class academic citizenship” by the 
Master Plan. First-class citizenship to nwny in the state 
colleges and elsewhere in the academic world means 
university status, and university status was clearly 
reserved under the Master Plan to the campuses of 
the University of California. The Master Plan, in the 
words of the Chairman of the Survey Team, gave 
the University of California, “a protection of its es- 
sential standards ... a renewed sense of security.’’^ 
This security derived in no small part from the Uni- 
versity’s apparently successful effort to turn back the 
threat of incursions into its domain by several of the 
leading state colleges. 

However, by 1962 it was evident that a number of 
the state colleges were not content with the tide of 
California State Colleges but were seeking university 
status both in name and in fact. Initially this effort 
focused in a drive to gain direct state support for 
faculty research, an expansion of master s degree pro- 
grams, a reduced teaching load and a narrowing of the 
gap between University and state college faculty sal- 
aries. In 1967 the state college drive for university 
status was openly proclaimed by the Chancellor of the 
California State Colleges. In testimony before the Con- 
stitutional Revision Commission, Chancellor Dumke 
attacked the state colleges’ “second-class academic cit- 
izenship,” claiming that several of the state colleges 
were not colleges but universities and that a change 
in name for the entire system was overdue. 

At the request of the Chancellor and the Trustees, 
legislation changing the name of the systeni as a 
whole from California State Colleges to California 
State University and authorizing appropriate changes 
for the individual campuses was introduced in the 
Legislature in 1967 and again in 1968. In both years 
the bill received more than enough support for passage 
by the Assembly but was stopped in the Senate’s 
Comniittee on Governmental Efficiency. Although 
there remains some strong opposition to the name 
change in the Legislature, that opposition is unlikely 
to prevail for many more years in the absence of an 
alternative which can attract wide support. 

We do not accept the proposition that there is only 
one road to academic distinction. Moreover, although 
the Chancellor of the California State Colleges has 
insisted that the state colleges can maintain their em- 
phasis upon teaching rather than research once they 
become universities, there is little evidence to support 
this contention. Along with the name change, the 
Chancellor has proposed that state college salaries be 
raised to the level of University salaries, that faculty 
teaching load be reduced to an average of nine hours 
per week to provide increased research opportumty 
and that the colleges be granted authority to operate 

their own Ph.D. programs.® 

Clearly the state college name change proposals are 
closely linked to dissatisfaction with the University s 
primacy in research, its monopoly in doctoral pro- 
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grams (other than the very slow to develop joint 
doctoral programs), the lower salary scales of state 
college faculty and administrators and the heavier 
teaching loads in the colleges. The proposed name 
change should be discussed openly, therefore, as a 
'means of bringing about basic changes in the role and 
functions of the state colleges, rather than as an effort 
simply to gain greater prestige. 

Once the colleges receive university status in name 
it is evident that they will seek it in fact as well. 
If they are successessful, California, like many other 
states, will soon find itself with two university 
systems. But in California’s case these pvo systems 
will not be limited to only a few institutions and one 
or two true “multiversities”. In California’s case there 
will be two separate large-scale systems, each extend- 
ing throughout the state. It will then become apparent 
that the cost of maintaining two independent public 
university systems will be immense, much greater than 
the costs we have projected in Chapter 4. That cost 
would seem to require justification which goes 
well beyond that of institutional pride and old campus 
loyalties. 

In sum, the state colleges have evidenced a strong 
dissatisfaction with the workings of the Master Plan 
to date and this dissatisfaction, in the absence of an 
effective alternative, is leading the state toward the 
acceptance of a costly and inefficient dual university 
system. 

THE NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVISION 

There can be no effective structure for statewide 
planning and coordination for California higher edu- 
cation in the absence of constitutional revision. This 
fact was apparent to those who argued for greater 
coordination prior to the Master Plan, it was evident 
to the Master Plan Survey Team, and it must be 
acknowledged by all those who would propose now 
to strengthen or improve upon the present structure. 

The Master Plan Survey Team stated the problem 
in these terms: 

“The Liaison Committee since 1945 has had a re- 
markable record of agreements reached, but the fact 
is increasingly obvious that enforcement will re- 
quire more sanctions than are available at present. 



If the demands of the state for rational development 
and maximum economy in higher education are to 
be met, the coordinating agency will require con- 
siderable influence. Early in its work the Survey 
Team’s attention was called to an opinion of the 
Legislative Counsel (Kleps to Donahoe, August 27, 
1959, No. 239), which indicated that a strong co- 
ordinating body could not be established by statute, 
even though the Regents consented. Proceeding on 
the assumption that a constitutional amendment is 
unlikely to pass if opposed by any one segment, 
the team then undertook to work out the compo- 
sition of a coordinating agency that would be ac- 
ceptable to all segments.” ® 

Although the opinion to which the Survey Team 
referred deals with a specific proposal for a new co- 
ordinating board, its findings clearly extend to any 
proposed coordinating agency with powers wluch 
conflict with Article 9 of the Constitution which gives 
the Regents full powers to govern the University. 
Any effort to give a coordinating agency specific 
powers to approve budgets, curricula, degrees, or ad- 
mission policies, for example, would necessarily con- 
stitute an invasion of the Regents’ powers in violation 
of Article 9. 

The Legislature can grant the existing Coordinat- 
ing Council statutory authority with respect to the 
budgets and curricula of the state colleges and junior 
colleges. It can not do so with respect to the Univer- 
sity under existing Constitutional language. Therefore, 
any significant change in the existing assignment of 
powers and duties affecting all segments will require 
revision of Article 9. Only if it is proposed to increase 
the powers of the Coordinating Council with respect 
to the state colleges and junior colleges and to permit 
the University to continue to go its own way, would 
statutory action be sufficient. 

To recapitulate, we find that the 1960 Master Plan 
agreements are now under serious attack, that in the 
absence of any other action the state may find itself 
trying to support two full-scale university systems, 
that the Master Plan has not brought about effective 
planning and coordination, that serious inequities for 
students are built into the present system, and that any 
significant change must eventually incorporate con- 
stitutional revision. 
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A PROPOSED PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION 
OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



THE PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS AND 
OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED PLAN 



In order to bring about a substantial improvement 
in the structure of public higher education in Califor- 
nia, we believe the University and state college 
svstems should be merged into a single unified s\’s- 
tem of public higher education, Nvith the new system 
also to absorb the powers and duties which have 
been or will be assigned to the Board of Governors 
of the Community Colleges. This new system may 
bear the name of the University of California. A 
single governing board should be assigned statewide 
respons^ibilitv for the general governance of the uni- 
fied system,' for the allocation of state and federal ap- 
propriations, and for the development of b^tig range 
program and fiscal planning. Although the junior col- 
leges would retain their basic relationship to their 
local boards and districts, they too would come 
within the jurisdiction and policies of the proposed 
new board. 

Below the level of the statewide board there would 
be an administrative and coordinating body for each 
major region of the state. These regional units would 
be responsible for focusing the various public higher 
education resources on the needs of each region and 
for monitoring the implemr itation of statewide and 
regional policies. Within each region the individual 
institutions may function as university (graduate) 
centers, liberal arts colleges, community colleges and 
specialized instituti^-ns according to the needs of the 
region and their owr capabilities for service. The in- 
dividual institutions may be expected t(/ function 
w'ithin this structure w’ith no less freedom than they 
now enjoy within the existing systems, and in some 
cases much more. 

There are four basic objectives behind this proposal. 
The first is to eliminate the organizational barriers 
that have been built up between the University 
campuses, the state colleges and the junior colleges so 
that all the resources of public higher education can 
be employed with maximum effectiveness. For ex- 
ample, all the lower division teaching resources, in- 
cluding faculty, libraries, classrooms, etc. which are 
now divided among the segments could, within the 
new structure, be reallocated according to the educa- 
tional needs of the state and of each major region. 
New programs (in the area of equal opportunity, for 
example) would be established not according to the 
separate plans of each segment but according to the 
particular needs of each region. Faculty would move 
more freely between types of institutions for teaching 
and research. 

The second basic objective is to free individual in- 
stitutions from the unnecessary constraints upon their 
development which now result from inclusion within 



one of the segments. This plan is intended to foster 
educational pluralism, to open new channels of devel- 
opment which, intentionally or otherwise, have been 
closed under the segmental form of organization. A 
state college w'hich is capable of becoming a Umver- 
sity center and which is located in an area which is 
not at the time adequately served, could be authorized 
to develop into such a center. A University campus 
which has developed exceptional strength as an under- 
graduate institution would not be forced instead into 
the present University of California mold. Small in- 
stitutions which have been established outside major 
areas of population growth can be encouraged to 
develop specialized programs for the region or the 
entire state, instead of attempting to duplicate the pro- 
grams of larger institutions. Institutional patterns 
which may be appropriate to large urban centers will 
not be forced upon less densely populated suburban 
and rural areas. 

The third basic objective of the proposed reorgam- 
zation is to insure that planning, financing and evalua> 
tion will be done continuously, comprehensively and 
in forms which permit informed review by the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature. By bringing fundamental 
responsibilities for planning, financing and evaluation 
within the compass of a single board, the public will 
have some assurance, and for the first time, that all 
aspects of higher education and its links with the 
public school system are systematically considered in 
the largest possible planning context. We arc 
suaded that by no other organizational means can the 
Svles of a large, complex, and highly differenti- 
ated educational system be developed and rationally 
managed. 

This structure will also permit important changes in 
the method of allocating state funds for current ex- 
pense and capital outlay. The creation of a su'gle 
statewide agency to deal with all of public h^her 
education will enable the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor to delegate greater authority to such an agency 
to deal with the many competing interests which now 
converge at the state level. With the development of 
comprehensive long-range fiscal and program p an- 
ning by the statewide board, individual institutions 
can be given substantially greater responsibility for 
their current financial operations. The new board will 
be expected to develop a system of allocations to the 
individual institutions based upon unit costs and per- 
formance standards rather than detailed budget ap- 
proval. The proposed regional bodies will be expected 
to assist the st?.te board by monitoring the equity and 
efficiency of the allocation system within each region. 

Clearly, what we are proposing represents a v^y 
radical departure from the sort of structure which has 
been permitted to grow over the years since the first 
campuses were estabUshed. We are convinced, how- 
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ever, that a radical reorganization of this type is now 
necessary if California is to obtain maximum benefit 
from the resources it assigns to higher education and 
if public higher education is to respond effectively to 
the new demands being placed upon it. 

THE PROPOSED PLAN IN DETAIL 

I. The Composition, Powe and Duties of the 
Governing Board 

We propose that the three existing governing 
boards be combined to form a single statewide gov- 
erning board for all public higher education in Cali- 
fornia. The new governing board for all public higher 
education in California should ultimately consist of 
twenty-five members, twenty-four of whom are ap- 
pointed by the Governor for twelve-year terms. There 
should be no ex officio members other than the Presi- 
dent of the University.* 

We would also propose that the new board initially 
absorb membership from each of the three existing 
governing boards. At the outset ten members from 
each of the three existing boards should be appointed 
by special provision to sit as members of the new 
board throughout a necessary transition period, all 
with the same rights, duties and obligations. New ap- 
pointments might be postponed until the new board, 
by normal attrition, has been reduced to twenty-three 
members. At that time new appointments could begin 
to be made at the rate of two per year to maintain 
the board at 2 5 members. 

The new board, which for convenience may be 
titled the Board of Regents, should have responsibility 
for: ( 1 ) the formulation of broad statewide governing 
policies for the system; (2) short-range and long- 
range fiscal planning; (3) the allocation of state sup- 
port for all public institutions of higher education; 
(4) long-range program planning; (5) periodic evalu- 
ation of the performance of the system in relation to 
educational policies; (6) central administration of stu- 
dent aid programs; and (7) appointment of the Presi- 
dent of the University and the presidents of the four- 
year institutions. These powers may be given to the 
new board within the terms of a broad grant of power 
and responsibility similar to that of the present Regents 
and by more specific statutory authority. 

The functions of the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education and the State Scholarship and Loan 
Commission would be absorbed by the new board, 
along with those of the three segmental governing 
boards. The establishment of special advisory commit- 
tees to assist the board in certain functions can be 
left to latter determination. 

The Board of Regents would be expected to pre- 
pare, update, and periodically submit to the Legisla- 
ture a long-range plan for post-secondary education 

^ Whether or not this reorganization plan is adopted, we would recom- 
mend termination o£ the ex officio memberships on the present Board^ of 
Regents and the Trustees of the Califorma State Colleges. The inclusion 
of elective officials as board members inevitably turns board meetmgs 
into partisan i>olit{cal battlegrounds. Ex officio membership for speaal 
interest groups (e.g., alumni, academic senates, student groups, etc.) m, 
in our opinion, contrary to the essential purpose of governing boards, 
whatever the merits in ''-ny particular representation. 



in California. This plan should comprehend not only 
post-secondary programs but the points and processes 
of articulation between these programs and those of 
the elementary and secondary schools. Also implied 
by the broad planning and organizational powers is 
the responsibility for establishing regional educational 
goals and targets, assigning functional missions, and 
approving institutional and regional plans to meet ap- 
proved planning objectives. Another component of 
the plan should be the five-year fiscal plan. The fiscal 
plan should in turn be explicitly related to the phased 
achievement of the objectives stated in the longer-term 
program plans. 

This integrated fiscal plan for current operations 
and capital outlay should cover all funds for public 
higher education (including instruction, research, pub- 
lic service, student aid, administration, auxiliary serv- 
ices and related elements). It should be constructed 
on the basis of programs and performance expecta- 
tions, not simply upon categories of expenditure and 
student enrollment units. The fiscal plan should also 
deal explicitly with all sources of income, including 
public appropriations, student charges, gifts and grants 
and earnings. 

The Regents should be expected to regularly re- 
view and evaluate the quality, availability and effi- 
ciency of higher education in California and develop 
appropriate criteria and measurement techniques for 
that evaluation. The new board should be expected to 
report periodically upon the results of such reviews 
in connection with support requests and long-term 
plans. 

While the new Regents would have no specific au- 
thority over the programs of private institutions, they 
should be aware of the current status and probable 
future course of those institutions and their major 
programs. Further, the current and probable future 
contributions of the independent institutions to the 
whole spectrum of educational activities in California 
should be reflected regularly and explicitly in the long- 
term plan and the related fiscal plan. Should state funds 
ever be appropriated for independent institutions, 
such funds should be appropriated to the Board of 
Regents and allocated by it to the individual institu- 
tions. 

To the extent compatible with current and future 
federal law, the Regents should be the recipient on 
behalf of the State of California of all federal higher 
education funds which are allocated on a program 
basis. To the extent permitted by applicable federal 
law, these federal educational funds should then be 
allocated under the same planning and budgetary pro- 
cedures applicable to other funds from other sources. 

All academic and non-academic appointments at any 
campus or special institution other than a junior col- 
lege should be made in the name of and under the 
authority of the Regents. All such employees should 
be designated as employees of the University of Cali- 
fornia, combined with such other distinguishing titles 
or designations as the Regents may set. The Regents 
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should determine the salary scales and steps witlun 
scales to be applied to employees in various categories 
and with varying levels of experience and competence. 

The Regents should also establish the several classes 
of institutions, including but not limited to commu- 
nity colleges, liberal arts colleges, university centers 
and specialized institutions and the general character- 
istics of each. The Regents should have the responsi- 
bility for classifying each institution and for approv- 
ing changes in classification. 

2. Unification of the Three Public Segments 

All personiel under the existing governing boaids 
and all property, buildings, contracts, and indcLted- 
ness belonging to them would be transferred ulti- 
mately to the new system. Important differences^ in tne 
rights, privileges and benefits of academic and 
academic employees of the three boards would be 
resolved during a transition period to cover the negoti- 
ation and settlement of inevitable conflicts. If nec^- 
sary, complex financial and other matters may be 
administered as separate but parallel programs unti 
complete consolidation can be accomplished. The ex- 
perience and accomplishment of major corporations in 
the matter of merging programs and resources sug- 
gests that such consolidation may. be difficult and 
complex, but that it is not impossible. 

It should be noted carefully that in all of the fore- 
going we have referred to employees and property 
of the statewide governing boards. This is because 
we do not propose at this stage that the present re- 
lationship between the junior colleges and their local 
governing boards and districts be substantially dis- 
turbed, except as concern for the junior colleges as 
an essential element of the whole statewide system 
of higher education is made r.'.ore explicit. We do 
propose, of course, that the powers and duties of the 
recently established Board of Governors of the Com- 
munity Colleges be absorbed by the new Board of 
Regents. 

3 . The Proposed Regional Bodies for 

Coordination and Administration 

An important feature of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan as was indicated earlier, is the delineation of 
geographic regions of the state, each with a coordinat- 
ing and administrative body to monitor the implemen- 
tation of statewide policies and, most importantly, to 
assist in focusing public higher education resources 
of each region on the needs of the communities en- 
compassed with that region; 

We propose that for each region there be a Council 
of Presidents consisting of the presidents of all the 
public institutions of the region. The mernbers of each 
regional council would elect one of their number to 
serve, for a two-year term, as Chairman. Each such 
council would be provided with a staff and executive 
officer by the Board of Regents. This staff would have 
responsibility, under supervision of the Council of 
Presidents, for administering the functions delegated 
to the regions, as well as any special regional pro- 



grams, and for assisting the ii. dividual institutions, as 
necessary, in carrying out the policies of the Board 

of Regents. . 

Among the principal functions of the regional 
councils will be to prepare regional plans, coordinate 
admission policies and procedures, administer regional 
equal opportunity programs, and advise the Board of 
Regents on proposed new programs and facilities and 
the effectiveness of support allocation formulas. The 
regional councils will also have primary responsibility 
for overseeing the implementation of statewide and 
regional policies with respect to the joint use of spe- 
cialized facilities, including research facilities, teaching 
and research exchange programs among the institu- 
tions of each region, and other cooperative activities. 

With regard to admission policies it is tentatively 
recommended that the regional councils play a larger 
role in determining how the basic statewide policy 
i.c., equal access to higher education for all citizens 
of the state who can profit from it and to the extent 
of their ability— shall be carried out within each re- 
gion. That is, the regional councils would be respon- 
sible for allocating instructional responsibility among 
the institutions within the region according to the 
general guidelines of the regional and statewide long- 

range plans. . 

The chief purpose for the regional councils is to 

bring the institutions of each region together formally 
and regularly to deal with programs, policies and in- 
terests common to the majority or all of the institu- 
tions of that region. We do not propose that these 
councils be executive bodies, as we have little con- 
fidence in the ability of a committee or council to 
perform executive functions effectively. Such execu- 
tive and administrative responsibilities as are assigned 
to the councils should be carried out by their execu- 
tive secretaries, subject to approval by the councils. 
They must have specific continuing responsibilities, 
however, if they are to be an effective link in the 
decentralized (but unified) system of pub u’ higher 
education which we propose. 

Somewhat tentatively, and with due regard fot 
many of the hazards involved, we suggest that the 
state may be divided into 7 regions: a North Coast 
Region, a San Francisco Bay Area Region, a large 
North Central Region, a Central Coast Region, a Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Region, a South Central Region 
and a Southern Region. The approximate boundaries 
of these regions are shown in Figure III. 

There is nothing inevitable about either the number 
of regions we propose or the specific areas and in- 
stitutions included. Both aspects should be given care- 
ful consideration before any actual detennination is 
made, and the boundaries should remain flexible to 
accommodate changing conditions and patterns or de- 
velopment. The San Francisco Bay Area and Los An- 
geles Regions are the most obvious selections because 
of the interrelationships of the urban communities and 
institutions of higher education within the two areas. 
The other regions are somewhat more arbitrary and 
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TABLE 5.3 COMPARATIVE DATA FOR THE SEVEN PROPOSED HIGHER EDUCATION REGIONS 
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AICCU Campuses * 

forced; they have been chosen accorchng to such 
factors as geographical similarities, principal transpor- 
tation routes, the existing patterns of institutional de- 
velopment and enrollment and the genCi^l population 
distribution. Some of these factors are noted in 
Table 5.3. 

4. The Individual Campuses 

Within this structure the individual cainpuses will 
enjoy a great deal of responsibility for their own op- 
eration. The allocation of support for current opera- 
tions and capital outlay for each campus will be a 
matter of campus determination, within the allocation 
formulas employed by the statewide^ board. Each 
institution will have an important role in determimng 
campus policies and procedures for implementing 
statewide and regional admission policies. The super- 
vision of curriculum content and faculty assignments 
will also be a local campus responsibility. 

The state college campuses will receive substantidly 
greater responsibility for their own operation under 
this proposal than they now enjoy. The present Uni- 
versity campuses will gain some responsibility, e.g. for 
capital outlay projects, but will generally find tbeir 
situation changed very little. The junior colleges will 
remain within the local junior college districts. 

We believe that under this plan greater responsi- 
bility and accountability will be combined on each 
individual campus. Accountability and responsbiUty 
for dealing with campus problems will be focused at 
the campus level, rather than being diffused among 
governing boards, statewide administrators, local offi- 
cials and others. Although there is nothing in our pro- 
posal as presented here to preclude intervention on the 
part of the governing board and statewide officials in 
local matters, the whole structuring of duties and re- 
sponsibilities is intended to discourage such activity. 

It should also.be noted that we do not propose that 
the consolidation of the segments should result in a 
blurring of functions so that, for example, every state 
college takes on the functions of a university campus. 
On the contrary, we believe that in certain respects 
the functions assigned to individual campuses ought 
to be sharpened, and as a case in point, that existing 
research activities be cut back somewhat on certain 
campuses in relation to teaching functions.^ The im- 
portant factor in our proposal is that decisions as to 
what functions each campus shall perform would not 
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be made on the basis of segmental origin or pressures 
to conform to segmental patterns, but on the basis of 
relative need and capabilities. Moreover, faculty and 
students, we believe, should not be shut out of par- 
ticipation in various types of educational activity 
simply because of the campus they chose. 

5. The Distribufion of Powers— 

A Recapitulation 

In Table 5.4 we have attempted to summarize our 
initial judgements as to the distribution of powers 
and duties among the three levels of the proposed 
new system. This distribution is by no means final, 
as this aspect of the proposal is much too^ Comdex 
and important to yield easily to quick decisions. The 
whole matter will require careful study and extensive 
consultation before any such judgments are put into 
effect. 

We are convinced, however, that at each level there 
should be much greater attention to fiscal and pro- 
gram planning — for the individual^ institutions, for 
each region and on a statewide basis. It is also clear 
that planning at each level must take into account 
the policies, procedures and plans at the other two 
levels, and that fiscal and program planning must be 
integrated at each level. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 
TO EFFECT REORGANIZATION 

In order to bring about this reorganization we pro- 
pose that Article 9 of the California Consitution be 
substantially revised as it pertains to the University 
of California to provide that; 

(a) There be a unified sy.stem of public higher ed- 
ucation (with appropriate qualification for the 
special circumstances of the junior colleges) 
free from political and sectarian influence; 

(b) That the Board of Regents be given the au- 
thoritv iind responsibility for the statewide gov 
ernance of this system as spelled out by statute; 

and 

(c) That the composition of the Regents be 
changed to delete all ex officio members ex- 
cept the President of the University and, after 
a period of transition, to provide for 24 mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor for terms of 
12 years. 
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TABLE 5.4 PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS AND DUTIES 



Planning 



Budgeting and 
Allocation 
of Funds 



Personnel 



Appointments 



New Campuses, 
New Facilities 



Curricula 



Admissions 



Special Programs 



Board of Regents 

Prepare long-range plan for all 
higher education. 

Revise and update plan period- 
ically. 



Prepare and administer allo- 
cation formulas for current 
expense and capital outlay 
programs. 

Prepare 5-year fiscal plans for 
public higher education. 

Allocate state appropriations to 
institutions. 

Review special support requests. 

Review and transmit all federal 
program funds. 

Establish statewide personnel 
policies, rules and regulations 
for academic and nonaca- 
demic personnel. 

Establish salary scales. 

Appoint President of Univer- 
sity, chancellors and presi- 
dents of institutions (other 
than junior colleges) with 
advice of campus committees. 

Appoint regional staff. 

Determine need for and loca- 
tion of new campuses, major 
facilities — new junior college 
districts. 

Establish facility standards. 

Approve new degree curricula; 
approve termination of de- 
gree programs. 

Adopt minimum statewide 
standards. 

Determine statewide admission 
policies within the statutory 
guidelines. 



Authorize special regional prO' 
grams. 



Regional Councils 

Formulate regional plans. 

Review institutional plans for 
inclusion in regional plans. 

Advise Regents on implemen- 
tation of plans. 

Advise Regents as to effect of 
allocation formulas; propose 
changes. 

Review special budget requests 
for recommendation to Re- 
gents. 



Monitor the implementation of 
statewide policies. 



Advise Regents on need for 
new campuses and major 
facilities. 



Advise Regents on need for 
new degree curricula. 



Determine regional implemen- 
tation of statewide policies, 
allocation of instructional re- 
sponsibilities. 

Determine necessary diversion 
and redirection policies. 

Evaluate regional policies and 
procedures. 

Administer special regional pro- 
grams: e.g.. Equal Oppor- 

tunity Programs; Research 
Institutes; Computer Centers. 



Campuses * 

Prepare institutional program 
plans and related fiscal plans. 



Advise regional councils as to 
effect of state allocation for- 
mulas. 

Propose special support requests. 



Implement statewide policies. 
Formulate campus regulations; 
delegate campus responsibil- 
ity in personnel matters. 



Advise on appointment of presi- 
dents and chancellors; appoint 
all other campus officers in 
Regents’ name. 



Propose new degree curricula. 
Approve new courses, course 
content, teaching methods. 



Determine campus admission 
procedures. 



* Junior are excluded where powers of local governing bodies conflict virith these provisions. 






We believe that the language of the Constitution 
should be as brief and as general in this regard as 
possible while maintaining the essential foundation of 
the public system of higher education. Details of the 
structure of the system, as well as the board s specific 
responsibilities should be spelled out in statute. We do 
not think that the sense of greater security which 
might be gained from extensive constitutional detail 
would offset the operational rigidity which that detail 
would engender. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 

The fundamental feature of the proposed plan is 
the provision of a single governing board, with con- 
stitutional status, which is eventually to assume re- 
sponsibility for the overall planning, and governance 
of all phases of publicly supported higher education 

in California. 

The second important element of the recommended 
plan is the allocation of coordinating, planning and 
administrative powers to subordinate units with speci- 
fied geographical jurisdictions. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the proposed regional councils 
are secondary to the statewide consolidation of gov- 
ernance and planning and to the expansion of respon- 
sibility and authority at the campus level. Crucial to 
the rationale for the new regional structure is the 
extension of substantial powers of self-determination 
to individual institutions in order to focus operational 
responsibility and to alleviate administrative problems 
which would otherwise face a system of this size. A 
basic purpose of the regional structure is to bridge 
the gap between the local campuses and the statewide 
governing board, as well as to extend the interests of 
the individual campuses to regional planning and de- 
velopment. 

A third major feature of the recommended plan is 
its ability to respond flexibly to important new fea- 
tures of educational finance which are now quite pos- 
sible but not yet in effect. Substantial federal support 
to public and private institutions is clearly on the hor- 
izon. The single planning board would be a natural 
and effective conduit for the redistribution of fed- 
eral block and program funds among institutions in 
California according to the general policies established 
for educational development within the state. Without 
a strong, single planning body, it is more than likely 
that federal funds will flow directly from the federal 
government to individual institutions. AVe believe that 
federal grants, no less than state General Fund appro- 
priations, should be allocated among programs and 
institutions in accordance with a consolidated, up-to- 
date plan for educational development in Califorma 
and an explicit statement of priorities. Any other ap- 
proach to educational financing is sure to be ineffi- 
cient, inconsistent and wasteful of public investment, 
whether the invested funds are state or federal in 
their origins. 



A fourth central feature of the recommended plan 
is a careful balancing of the powers assigned to the 
single board in the Constitution and by statute. We 
were led to our particular recommendations in this 
regard by the belief that although certain constitu- 
tional autonomies for higher education are desirable, 
constitutional insulation from statutory adjustment, 
if too pervasive, creates inflexible structures incapable 
of timely adjustment to altered circumstances. In 
reaching the particulars of the recommended balance 
between powers assigned by constitution and by 
statute, we sought to preserve all that has proved val- 
uable in the constitutional status and independence of 
the Board of Regents, while permitting such organiza- 
tional adjustments to be made in the basic structure 
by statute as experience and system growth may prove 

to be desirable. . 

No reorganization plan, however sweeping, will 
guarantee necessary and desired changes in policies 
and performance. It can, however, make such change 
possible, and even encourage such change, and this is 
all we claim for this proposal. Some of the additional 
changes we believe can stem from this form of re- 
organization can be listed very briefly: 

1. Greater cooperation and coordination of pro- 
grams and policies between public and private 
institutions of higher education within each re- 
gion; 

2. The development of special purpose institutions, 
particularly on campuses which may not other- 
wise draw a sufficient number of students; 

3. A strengthening of campus advisory boards to 
take on some of the community relations func- 
tions which the existing statewide boards are un- 
able to perform well; 

4. The development of regional service centers to 
provide specialized high cost services in such 
areas as data processing, library resource storage 
and transmittal, and purchasing; 

5. Experimentation with jointly sponsored special- 
ized instructional programs at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels, including ethnic group 
studies (e.g. Afro-American Studies), which 
each institution may not have the resources to 
provide on its own; 

6. The development of research and development 

centers which utilize talent from all three of the 
existing segments urban studies centers as 

proposed in Chapter 10). 

Of all these possibilities, perhaps the one with the 
greatest current interest is that which pertains to the 
development of local boards for individual campuses. 
We beUeve that there is substantial merit in encourag- 
ing the development of local boards to^ assist individ- 
ual campuses in better serving and maintaining com- 
munication with their surrounding commumties. It 
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would be a mistake to attempt to give such boards 
direct governing powers, as that would compound 
rather than alleviate existing problems of governance. 
But there is clearly a place for active advisory boards 
which can aid the individual institutions in maintain- 
ing an awareness of the attitudes and intentions of 
the neighboring communities and, in turn, in explain- 
ing the functions and objectives of the institutions 
to the people of those communities. 

The state colleges now have advisory boards which 
are largely honorary bodies and which are used for 
very modest fund raising activities and a certain 
amount of community relations work within a very 
narrow stratum of the population. Where appropriate 
and desired, tlie functions and composition of these 
advisory boards might be altered to seve the broader 
functions described above. 

THE PROBLEM OF TRANSITION 

Because this plan calls for a radical departure from 
the present organizational structure of public higher 
education in California, the legal, administrative and 
financial problems of transitition will be complex and 
challenging. There are also, as we have acknowledged, 
a number of important elements of the plan about 
which we have advanced only our best preliminary 
judgments. Accordingly, implementation of this pro- 
posal will require the best advice of all of the institu- 
tions and agencies concerned. 

We propose, therefore, that there be established, 
contingent upon the passage of the necessary constitu- 
tional revisions and supplementary statutes, a Joint 
[legislative Committee on the Reorganization of 
Higher Education. This Committee should be given 
explicit powers to assemble technical staff and techni- 
cal advisors from the University, state colleges and 
junior colleges, from such executive agencies of state 
government as the Department of Finance, the Con- 
troller, and the State Personnel Board, and from such 
legislative staff agencies as the Office of the Legislative 
Analyst and the Legislative Council Bureau. 

The joint committee should be given the responsi- 
bility for drafting such supplementary legislation as 
may be required to provide a sound basis in law and 
in related administrative practice for the operation of 
the newly combined higher education system. 

If the Legislature approves the general reorganiza- 
tional recommendations presented here, considerable 
time and much detailed work will be required to pre- 
pare the required constitutional revisions for voter ap- 
proval, to obtain voter approval of those constitutional 
revisions, and to draft the necessary statutory changes. 
Following the successful completion of this work, ad- 
ditional time and effort would be needed to draft and 
approve the necessary administrative regulations and 
to phase into actual operations the new, consolidated 
organizational pattern. 



ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS FOR 
REORGANIZATION 

Several other reorganization plans have been ad- 
vanced recently by other agencies and organizations. 
Although none of these proposals calls for such a radi- 
cal restructuring as we propose, several would attempt 
to achieve certain of the same goals as we have indi- 
cated for our proposal. Almost all of them, except 
perhaps the state college name change proposal, are 
aimed at drawing closer together the major elements 
of our present system. 

For example, the Report of the Governor’s Survey 
on Efficiency and Cost Control recommended as an 
interim measure that the Coordinating Council be 
given additional statutory authority in order to ini- 
prove statewide planning and coordination for public 
higher education. The proposed authority, although 
not spelled out in the report, would allow the council 
“to prescribe and adjudicate such areas as budgetary 
control, curriculum coordination, admissions and 
transfers, course proliferation, utilization of facilities, 
new sites, programs and long-range academic plan- 
ning.” Unfortunately, the report does not elaborate 
upon the terms “prescribe and adjudicate.” If those 
terms would mean anything at all this could not be 
accomplished by “additional statutory authority” un- 
less the University of California were to be exempted. 

Within the past few months the Coordinating Coun- 
cil has received a study of the problem of organization 
and governance prepared for it by an independent 
educational research firm. The Academy for Educa- 
tional Development (AED).^^ In the short time avail- 
able to it, the AED considered a number of different 
alternatives (including a plan for regionalization differ- 
ing very substantially from what we propose). The 
AED’s report recommends the merging of the Univer- 
sity and the state colleges into a single system as the 
best means of dealing with the problems of duplica- 
tion, competition and coordination of programs among 
the existing systems and institutions. 

The AED proposal is presented in very general 
terms with little detailed analysis either of the short- 
comings of the present structure which are to be 
remedied or the objectives of the proposed new struc- 
ture. In several respects the proposal is similar to ours 
and to earlier proposals, in that it calls for a consolida- 
tion of existing systems. However, the AED plan 
largely ignores the vast junior college system which 
is such an essential part of California’s higher educa- 
tion structure, and it appears to call for a central 
board with essentially the same powers and duties as 
the existing boards enjoy. 

More recently, it has also been proposed to further 
fragment the existing structure by setting up a sepa- 
rate board of trustees for each University campus and 
for each state college. These campus boards would be 
responsible for implementing the policies of the seg- 
mental boards and for overseeing the operation of the 
individual campuses, and they would act as advisory 
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bodies to the segmental boards. Their powere would 
be much more extensive than those of the local ad- 
visory boards we have referred to above. 

Such boards could not be established for the Uni- 
versity campuses except by action of the Regents or 
by revision of the Constitution. Any legislative action 
alone would clearly violate Article 9 of the Consti- 
tution which gives the Regents sole responsibility for 
governing the University. The creation by statute of 
local boards with any si^ficant powers and duties 
would clearly constitute intervention by the Legisla- 
ture. ' 

Setting legal questions aside, it remains difficult to 
understand what might be accomplished by further 
fragmentation of this sort except a further weakemng 
of statewide policy formulation and planning. In the 
absence of some consolidation or integration of re- 
sponsibility at the statewide level, there would be even 
less chance than now exists for the “orderly develop- 
ment” of higher education. 

In response to this Committee’s first rather t'^nta- 
tive suggestions In’* a change in the structure, as re- 
ported in The Academic State, the University admin- 
istration responded in these words: 

It is of the utmost importance that proposed 
changes in the governance of higher education in 
California, under discussion by the Joint Committee 
and by the Constitutional Revision Commission, be 
given the most careful attention. The University of 
California has become one of the world’s outstand- 
ing universities under current arrangements and the 
California State Colleges have achieved substantial 
eminence, in particular, since the adoption of the 
Master Plan and establishment of the Trustees of 
California State Colleges. Similarly, the locally gov- 



erned junior colleges of California appear to con- 
stitute a model to which states dll over the country 
look to find a pattern appropriate to themselves. 

If this statement fully and accurately describes the 
development of higher education in California since 
1960, then it may be correct that no further changes 
should be made. We do not think it does. 

Unquestionably California’s present system of pub- 
lic higher education is a notable achievement and 
many of its individual institutions have gained eim- 
nence among other such institutions. But California s 
system of higher education also has a number of im- 
portant weaknesses which are becoimng more and 
more serious. California’s system of higher education 
is no longer considered a model which other major 
states wish to copy. W^e believe that the Legislature, 
the Governor, the governing boards, the students and 
the faculties should begin at once to strengthen the 
existing structure so that the ideals of the Master Plan 
and earlier studies can be brought closer to fiJfillment. 

In concluding these arguments and considerations 
which we believe justify the recommended reorgani- 
zation proposals, it is important to note that there are 
limits on what should be expected of any reorganiza- 
tion. Changing the structure of governance will not, 
in itself, create new resources, reduce the annual costs 
of higher education, or convert institutions of modest 
attainments into Harvards or Berkeleys. Problems of 
scarcity of resources, of financing, and of quality will 
remain no matter how higher education is organized. 
We believe, however, that the recommended reorgani- 
zation will make the solutions to these and other 
tinning problems far easier to achieve than may be 
foreseen now in the context of the highly stratified 
and fragmented higher education structure with which 
California is now encumbered. 



6. Toward Equality 
of Opportunity In Higher Education 



Traditionary California has relied upon low-cost 
widespread public higher education, rather than exten- 
sive student financial aid to assure access to higher 
education for students from low-income families. Stu- 
dent charges remain relatively modest, particularly for 
the state colleges and junior colleges, and the network 
of public campuses has grown rapidly over the past 
decade, yet it is becoming increasingly obvious that 
these efforts have not been enough. Even though Cali- 
fornia has gone well beyond most states in providing 
educational opportunity past high school, much re- 
mains to be done to assure true equality of opportunity 
for all segments of the population. 

In large part the new challenge stems from the fact 
that higher education is no longer the province of an 
economic or academic elite, or even of the middle- 
class. Persons from all income levels and a wide range 
of ages and backgrounds have come to see at least mo 
to four years of college as a reasonable expectation, 
even a necessity. In some ways this development is 
similar to the development over the period from 1870 
to 1920 when a high school education became an un- 
exceptional expectation for Americans of all back- 
grounds. 

David Riesman and Christopher Jencks have de- 
scribed the situation in these terms: 

“In 1900, for example, a man who completed high 
school was a member of his generation’s educa- 
tional elite. Most high school graduates of that 
era seem to have accepted most of the middle 
class norms of their time. In 1967, on the other 
hand, about 75 percent of all young people were 
finishing high school ... As a result, the fact 
that a man survived twelve years in school no 
longer told much if anything about him. By 1967, 
colleges rather than high schools had become the 
instruments for separating out the prospective 
middle classes from the rest.” ^ 

We are now coming to see that our educational 
system, for a variety of reasons, has shut out large 
numbers of people who are no longer willing to have 
their aspirations and expectations stifled in this way. 
California must acknowledge this challenge and seek 
to move further toward true equality of opportunity 
if it is to continue to lay claim to significant educa- 
tional leadership. 



COMMITTEE STUDIES 

At the outset of its studies, the Joint Committee on 
Higher Education accepted this subject as one of its 
principal areas of concern, and perhaps the single most 
important area in which it should press for major 
change. One of the Committee’s first acts was to en- 
gage Dr. Kenneth A. Martyn, an acknowledged expert 
in this relatively new field, to prepare a preliminary 
outline of the principal elements of the problem, in- 
cluding the chief barriers to equal opportunity, the 
basic objectives of state policy, a classification of exist- 
ing programs and suggestions as to the kind of legisla- 
tive acdon needed. Dr. Martyn’s report was subse- 
quently received and reviewed by the Committee and 
its staff, along with other materials prepared by the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education, the State 
Scholarship Commission and other agencies and indi- 
viduals.2 

Midway in its studies (May 1968), the pmmittee 
held a hearing in Los Angeles on this subject to get 
the benefit of direct testimony from students, coun- 
selors, administrators and others closely concerned 
with the problem. The Committee then asked Dr. Mar- 
tyn to undertake a second report which would present 
a comprehensive series of specific proposals aimed at 
substantially improving access to higher education 
among students from low-income families and from 
ethnic minority groups. Dr. Martyn’s final report is 
being completed concurrently with this report and is 
to be issued separately by the Committee. The follow- 
ing material leans very heavily upon the work of Dr. 
Martyn, however, and incorporates most of his pro- 
posals as well as some of the supporting information. 
Where we depart in any significant way from Dr. 
Martyn’s findings and conclusions we have attempted 
to make that fact clear. 

DEFINING THE TERM "DISADVANTAGED" 

In order to proceed to a discussion of policy objec- 
tives, an assessment of current achievement and a for- 
mulation of new goals, it may first be useful to set 
forth and define a term to designate the youth of the 
state with whom we are concerned. As a matter of 
convenience we have decided for this purpose to use 
the term “disadvantaged youth,” although we are not 
unaware of certain objections to the use of the term, 
particularly on the part of those who find themselves 
thus labeled. 



We use this term to designate those youth who are 
disadvantaged in the sense that for a variety of reasons 
they do not enjoy the same opportunities to pursue 
higher education as do others — and we define the term 
by economic criteria. Unfortur.ately, the term has 
been employed by a great number of agencies and 
individuals in a multitude of different ways, as a syn- 
onym for ‘‘culturally disadvantaged” o** “educationally 
disadvantaged”, for example, or as a multi-dimensional 
concept embodying a variety of sociological and eco- 
nomic indices, or as a substitute for Black, Mexican- 
American and Indian youth. Our definition is strictly 
economic, however, and is based upon family income. 

For the purpose of this report, the term “disadvan- 
taged” youth or student simply means students from 
families with an annual income of $6,000 or less.. We 
use the term not to describe individuals, however, but 
to provide a numerical dimension for our work. We 
do not propose, for example, that student aid programs 
should adopt so simple a stai^idard for the allocation of 
aid; much more useful and sensitive standards are now 
being used. We propose only that this definition be 
employed to determine the numerical magnimde of 
the job confronting us and as a means of stating our 
objectives and of measuring performance. 

MEASURING CURRENT ACHIEVEMENT 

In his initial report to the Committee on this subject. 
Dr. Martyn described very directly and strikingly the 
nature of the problem in quantitative terms. The best 
available data suggests that among students who com- 
plete high school and graduate, approximately 78%- 
80% who are not disadvantaged now continue on to 
college, as compared with 70%— 72% for disadvantaged 
students. Current projections indicate that the partici- 
pation rates for both groups are rising, but that the 
participation rate for disadvantaged students is rising 
more rapidly. Therefore it may be expected that by 
1980 only 2 or 3 percentage points will separate the 
two. 

These projections are no more than the best that can 
be done with very meager information. Still, we must 
acknowledge their message that if no changes are made 
in the admissions requirements, in the proportions of 
students at all social and economic levels who graduate 
from high school, and no particular intervention is 



applied, the proportion of the disadvantaged students 
who go on to college from among those who graduate 
from high school will be very close, ten years from 
now, to the proportion of nondisadvantaged graduat- 
ing high school seniors who will go on to college. 
If the assumption is made that the objective to increase 
opportunities for disadvantaged students means that it 
should be increased to the point where the proportion 
of disadvantaged to nondisadvantaged college students 
is the same as the proportion of disadvantaged to non- 
disadvantaged high school graduates, this may occur 
with only very limited intervention in the fonn of 
financial aid and other assistance. 

But acceptance of this assumption would ignore a 
very fundamental fact — the high school graduation 
rate for disadvantaged students is well below that for 
other students, and any policy aimed solely at high 
school gradutes will iniss entirely that large group of 
youths who present the most important challenge to 
our educational system. On a statewide basis it appears 
that the dropout rate among high school students is at 
least 15% by the senior year and probably climbs to 
20% at graduation. But in the major urban centers, in 
some of the inner city schools, the dropout rate may 
rise as high as 66%. ® 

Thus a very substantial portion of the student popu- 
lation doesn’t even show up in studies based upon the 
number and percentage of high school graduates who 
go on to college. Aldiough the proportion of disad- 
vantaged high school graduates who go on to college 
(however briefly) may be very close to the propor- 
tion of nondisadvantaged high school graduates who 
do so, the proportion of 18-24 year old disadvantaged 
youth who go on to college will not come anywhere 
near the proportion of 18—24 year old nondisadvan- 
taged who go on to college. 

Another important dimension of the problem has to 
do with attrition rates for those disadvantaged stu- 
dents who do make it to college. We know of no 
very accurate figures which differentiate between dis- 
advantaged and other students, but we do know that 
all the factors which seem to play the largest part in 
college attrition are most likely to be found among 
disadvantaged students — financial problems, inadequate 
preparation, low motivation, psychological barriers, 
conflicts between study and employment, etc. In the 



TABLE 6.1 RACIAL AND ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT FOR CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
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absence of strong efforts by the colleges and by the 
students’ peers to help these students stay in college 
(and until recently the colleges had few programs 
along this line), the attrition rate will remain very 
high. This fact was brought out very clearly in testi- 
mony before the committee.^ 

According to Martyn’s figures, if it is taken as a 
goal that the proportion of disadvantaged students in 
higher education in California ought to approximate 
the same proportion of the total of all disadvantaged 
18-21 year olds as the proportion of nondisadvantaged 
students in higher education is to the total of all non- 
disadvantaged 18-21 year olds, then the present num- 
ber of disadvantaged students going on to higher edu- 
cation will have to increase presently from 25,000 to 
75,000, and the ten-year prediction will have to in- 
crease from 42,000 to 126,000.® Thus, by 1979 there 
will need to be provision for about 84,000 more stu- 
dents in California higher education than are presently 
expected. Further, the effort to provide opportunities 
for such students in higher education will require a 
concentration of effort at the junior high and high 
school level on the problems of academic, motiva- 
tional, and geographic barriers to continued study 
which is at least as great and probably greater than 
the effort to remove financial barriers at the college 
level. 

OBSTACLES TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

The principal barriers to higher education for dis- 
advantaged students are described at some length in 
the two reports prepared for the Committee by Dr. 
Martyn. They were also described very directly and 
succinctly in some of the testimony before the Com- 
mittee at its hearing in May, 1968, in Los Angeles. 
These barriers need only be summarized very briefly 
here. 

Financial barriers have probably received the great- 
est attention. This term encompasses both the real and 
the perceived cost to the student and to his family 
of entering college and staying in college from 
year to year. These costs, as measured by student 
charges, transportation charges, the price of books 
and supplies, the cost of board and room and clothing 
and, more difficult to measure, in reduced or foregone 
income, are fairly evident but often underestimated. 

It is possible for disadvantaged students to obtain 
limited financial aid in the form of loans and grants 
and in the form of full- or part-time employment. 
However, it is also true that financial aid has not been 
made available in anything like the amounts needed 
to meet rapidly increasing enrollment, rising prices and 
a steady increase in the percentage of students who 
require such aid. Low student fees have been very 
important in giving many students further educational 
opportunity, but there are many costs other than tui- 
tion and fees which require substantial cash payments. 
Full- and part-time employment is commonplace for 
disadvantaged students as well as those who can not 
be so classified, but for students who also face im- 



portant academic obstacles to success, such as insufii- 
cient preparation in the elementary and secondary 
grades, the necessity of part-time employment may 
prove to be too much of a burden. 

Other special problems confront many disadvan- 
taged youth in this regard. Often both the parents and 
the student are poorly informed about available aid. 
The financial obstacle appears insurmountable long 
before it is actually faced and, as a consequence, there 
may be none of the family planning to meet this chal- 
lenge similar to that which takes place among middle- 
class families. 

Another important set of obstacles can be cate- 
gorized as “motivational” barriers. These barriers per- 
tain to the students self-confidence, his personal drive 
to gain status and his expectations as to how the world 
around him will react to his efforts. Quite obviously 
if back in the elementary grades and in junior high 
school the student and his parents build the expecta- 
tion that the student will graduate from high school 
and go on to college, and, with reasonable effort, will 
succeed there, then the student has an immeasurable 
head start in attaining that goal. If, on the other hand, 
the student begins to accept failure, if he gets no sup- 
port from his family and if he comes to expect that 
many of his best efforts will go unrewarded, he will 
face immense psychological obstacles to either enter- 
ing college or, if he does enter, to persisting through 
the four or more years of study. 

There is ample evidence that a student’s motivation 
to attend college is strongly influenced by his family’s 
expectations, his own desire for recognition, the atti- 
tudes and expectations of his associates, previous scho- 
lastic recognition and similar factors. As Martyn and 
others have emphasized, the relationship between a 
disadvantaged student’s self-concept and the likelihood 
of his being successful in school and college can 
hardly be overstated. 

Mr. Ron Lopez, a student at UCLA and a member 
of the United Mexican American Students, described 
the problem in these terms in testimony before the 
Committee: 

“Basically what we’re talking about is the prob- 
lem of identity and image. All of our people, 
black and brown, go through the system and the 
only image they have is a negative image because 
the only way that the black and brown people 
are treated in our books and in our classrooms by 
our teachers is in a negative way. The end result 
is that by the time they get to the college level 
many of them have tried to become white, some- 
thing that is physically very difficult to do for 
some of us. And the problem is this, they have 
also tried to become white in a cultural sense, 
because they’re ashamed of their cultural back- 
ground and they’re ashamed of their second lan- 
guage, if they have it, they’re ashamed of the 
various sociological aspects because they’ve been 
taught that it’s incorrect.” ® 
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Mr. Lopez proposed the development of a “psycho- 
logical moratorium”, a period of special cultural study, 
to help disadvantaged students to overcome this 
problem. 

Geographic barriers also stand between many dis- 
advantaged students and further education. As we 
point out in a later section of this report, it has been 
the usual practice to locate college and university 
campuses in suburban and semirural areas. Much atten- 
tion is given to accessibility by street and freeway but 
very little to public transportation which, in any case, 
is very scarce. Moreover, the campuses are located in 
areas with high college-going rates — not in the areas 
from which disadvantaged students come. Conse- 
quently, the simple matter of getting to the campus 
each day can be extremely difficult for students who 
live in the inner city, and especially if they must also 
work at a third location. It can be difficult physi- 
cally, it can be cosdy and it can be very time con- 
suming. 

Finally, there are academic barriers. These are 
clearly among the most formidable obstacles to equal 
opportunity which disadvantaged students must over- 
come. Under this heading we include such factors as 
subject matter requirements for admission, the devel- 
opment of general verbal skills, admission tests, and 
English language ability. College instruction places a 
great premium on basic verbal skills and so do admis- 
tion tests and course requirements. Students who have 
not had the opportunity or the early training necessary 
to develop such skills are clearly at a great disadvan- 
tage. And there is considerable evidence that the pub- 
lic schools in the inner city are failing the children 
in this fundamental aspect of their education. 

Moreover, these same students very often receive 
inadequate course counseling, at best. By the time they 
get to their junior or senior year, college may be 
closed to them because they have not taken the neces- 
sary pattern of courses — necessary either for specific 
entrance requirements or as basic prerequisites for col- 
lege study. Unfortunately, the present evidence sug- 
gests strongly that remedial study at the college level 
is generally too late for most students. The problem 
must be attacked much earlier. 

CURRENT EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 

I, Present State Programs tor Student 
Financial Aid 

The State of California participates in student finan- 
cial aid programs in at least four different ways: (1) 
state administered and financed scholarship funds; (2) 
state-federal loan guarantees; (3) state matching ap- 
propriations; and (4) campus aid programs which 
utilize state supported staff and facilities. The follow- 
ing summary material pertains primarily with the first 
two forms. 

State administered and financed programs: California 
has two state financed and administered programs for 



California students who enroll in public or private 
colleges and universities in California: the State Schol- 
arship Program and the Graduate Fellowship Program. 
Both are administered by the State Scholarship and 
Loan Commission, an independent agency with repre- 
sentation from the private colleges and universities, 
the three public segments and the general public. A 
third program, also to be administered by the Commis- 
sion, is to be established under the terms of AB 765 
of the 1968 Session under the title of the College 
Opportunity Grant Program. 

The State Scholarship Program is a traditional schol- 
arship program for students of the highest academic 
standing (as conventionally measured). It is based on 
the concept of student aid as a reward for academic 
achievement and promise. It has had little impact, 
therefore, on the problem of opening up educational 
opportunities for disadvantaged (economically and 
educationally) students. 

Scholarship award winners are selected first on the 
basis of academic criteria and then are screened as to 
financial need. Applicants must meet minimum grade 
requirements of 18 A’s and B’s for five semesters of 
high school and score above a certain cutting level on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAl ). In 1967 the mini- 
mum SAT score was 1130 for high school seniors. 
Applicants are then ranked according to their SAT 
scores for financial need screening. Financial need is 
determined according to the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice (CSS) standards, although certain departures are 
made from the standard CSS computation. 

For 1968-69 individual state scholarships will range 
from $300 to $900 plus 90% of tuition and fees above 
$900 up to a maximum of $1500 per academic year. 
For students who enroll in the University or a state 
college the scholarships cover incidental or “registra- 
tion” fees. Scholarships are held in trust for recipients 
who choose to attend a junior college prior to trans- 
ferring to a four-year institution. 

The number of new awards to be granted each year 
has been increased recently to the equivalent of 2% 
of the number of high school graduates of the pre- 
ceeding year. For 1968-69 it is estimated that there 
will be 5,500 new awards plus 5,150 renewed awards 
for a total of 10,650. In five years, under existing poli- 
cies, the total number of scholarships is expected to 
increase to approximately 20,000 per year, and approx- 
imately 10% of first-time freshmen at four-y-ar col- 
leges will receive state scholarships. 

The Graduate Fellowship Program was created in 
1965 to provide financial aid for outstanding graduate 
students who intend to become college teachers. The 
principal objective of the program is to increase the 
supply of college and university faculty in California 
with special emphasis on fields in which there is be- 
lieved to be a critical shortage of teachers. 

The fellowships also cover tuition and other re- 
quired student fees. Each award is determined on a 
needs basis according to the student’s assets and income 
(no family contribution is required) and the level of 
charges of the institution attended. The number of 
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fellowships to be granted each year has been set by 
statute at the equivalent of 2% of the number of bac- 
calaureate degrees awarded in the previous year. For 
1968-69 it is expected that there will be 840 fellow- 
ships awarded at an average amount of $1,000 each. 

Xhe newest program, and one which does have a 
direct bearing upon the problem of equal opportunity, 
is the College Opportunity Grant Program. Beginning 
in 1969-70, if the program gets started on schedule, 
up to 1,000 grants are to be awarded to disadvantaged 
undergraduate students by the Commission under this 
new program. The awards are to be made to students 
who are “not necessarily able to obtain state com- 
petitive scholarships by the conventional selection 
methods.” The Commission is to determine the criteria 
for selection of disadvantaged students. Awards are to 
be in amounts up to $1,100 per student. The^ stated 
legislative intent is that the awards will go primarily 
to junior college students. 

No administrative funds were provided for 1968-69 
to establish criteria, evaluate applications, make awards, 
etc. for 1969-70. It is uncertain, therefore, whether 
any awards will in fact be made for 1969-70. 

State-federal loafi guarantees: The Guaranteed Loan 
Program is a federally funded program which has been 
administered both by the Scholarship and Loan Com- 
mission and by the federal Office of Education, with 
the cooperation of private financial institutions. The 
program was established under provisions of Title ly 
of the federal Higher Education Act of 1965 and is 
intended to make low-interest loans available to stu- 
dents of all income levels. The federal government 
provides loan insurance funds with which either the 
federal government or a state agency guarantees loans 
by private financial institutions to students at interest 
rates of no more than 7% (originally 6%). 

In the case of students whose families have annual 
adjusted incomes of less than $15,000, the federal gov- 
ernment, directly or through the Commission, pays all 
interest charges while the student is enrolled in college, 
and the interest cost in excess of 3% after the student 
leaves college. Under the federal regulations, students 
from families with incomes of $15,000 or greater are 
eligible for a guaranteed loan but must pay all interest 
costs themselves. 

Both undergraduate and graduate students are eligi- 
ble. State regulations provide, however, that the stu- 
dents must be recommended by their colleges and be 
enrolled full-time in a degree, certificate or credential 
program. Loan amounts are authorized in a range be- 
tween $300 to $1,000 for California undergraduates 
and $300 and $1,500 for graduate students. 

In 1966-67 the Commission administered approxi- 
mately 5,900 loans, and in 1967— 68 approximately 
12,200. By January 1968, the Commission had used 
up all of its loan guarantee reserve funds, and admin- 
istration of the program was transferred to the re- 
gional office of the US Office of Education. The fed- 
eral government continues to administer the program 
pending further legislation. 



State matchbig funds and support for adimnistrative 
costs: The state also participates in several federal 
student aid programs by providing necessary matching 
funds. These programs include NDEA loans and the 
Work-Study Program. In addition, state supported 
staff positions and facilities are employed on each 
campus for student aid administration. 

2 . Campus Programs to Assist Disadvantaged 
Students 

Most of the programs designed specifically to aid 
disadvantaged students have been initiated by the in- 
dividual campuses, making use of such federal, private 
or general state support as can be assembled for this 
purpose. The specific programs have been listed and 
described briefly in several recent reports, including 
two reports to the Coordinating Council, hicreasing 
Opportunities in Higher Educatioji for Disadvantaged 
Students (1966), and California Higher Education and 
the Disadvantaged Student (1968); Martyn’s first re- 
port to this Committee, Increasing Opportunities for 
Disadvantaged Students, A Preliminary Outline; and 
a recent report entitled Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students in the California Community Colleges^ 

There is no need to attempt to summarize these 
reports here except to note a few principal characteris- 
tics of current activity. First, most of the existing pro- 
grams are relatively small-scale and piecemeal, pri- 
marily because of difficulties in developing adequate 
financial support. For the same reason, few of these 
programs have developed an established institutional 
base to assure them continuity and to pennit them to 
develop necessary experience. It is also important to 
note that student aid funds are more readily available 
to students at the four-year institutions than to students 
at the junior colleges where, despite the number of 
disadvantaged students enrolled, financial aid has re- 
ceived little attention until recently. 

The University of California’s Equal Opportunity 
Program was first authorized in 1964-65. In 1965-66 
there were 100 undergraduate students enrolled in this 
program, and the number has now risen to 1,948 stu- 
dents for 1968-69. Proposed expenditures for 1968-69 
total $3,761,000, of which $821,000 is from the Regent’s 
Opportunity Fund, $1,000,000 from a special alloca- 
tion from the University Registration Fee, and the re- 
mainder from federal sources, foundation grants, and 
private sources. The distribution of University Educa- 
tional Opportunity Students by ethnic group is shown 
in table 6.2. 

The California State Colleges report 3,098 students 
in their Educational Opportunity Programs for 1968- 
69. Unfortunately we do not at this time have any in- 
formation on the distribution of these smdents by 
ethnic group. Nor do we have any consolidated data 
regarding the junior college programs. 

Finally, it should be noted that some of the most 
significant activity, particularly on the state college 
and junior college campuses, has been undertaken by 
the students themselves. Organizations such as the 
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TABLE 6.2 ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY STUDENTS, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Black Students Union and the United Mexican Ameri- 
can Students, acutely aware of the needs and attitudes 
of their fellow students, have played an important role 
in assisting disadvantaged students to succeed in their 
studies.** Where these organizations have received de- 
pendable cooperation from campus administrators, 
they have given strong evidence of the merits of un- 
official self-help activities in this area. 

A PROPOSED STATE POLICY OBJECTIVE 

We believe that the state’s basic objective in this 
regard can be stated very simply. It should be the re- 
moval of all barriers to higher education for those who 
have been denied access directly or indirect : because 
of the color of their skin, their national origin, in- 
sufficient family income or inadequate preparation by 
the public schools. We propose that the general goal 
be the enrollment of students from ethnic minorities 
and low-income families in approximately the same 
proportion as such persons are found in the general 
college age population of the state. This should be ac- 
complished not by restricting opportunity for those 
who now benefit from higher education, but by 
greatly expanding opportunity for those who now 
do not. 

Some will object that such a policy can only be 
achieved by setting artificial quotas and by lowering 
present “standards.” It is easily forgotten that the 
present admission structure is based upon quotas and 
“standards” which have no other rationale than their 
general acceptance. We are not in any case proposing 
a reduction in educational standards. Such standards 
go well beyond those used to establish admission 
quotas; they consist primarily of the standards of in- 
struction which are observed in our colleges and uni- 
versities. It would be a serious error to reduce these 
standards, it would be grossly unfair to those who fin- 
ally achieve the opportunity to continue their educa- 
tion, and there is no need to do so. 

Also, we believe the emphasis should be upon the 
factor of income rather than any other, as we have 
indicated in stating our working definition of the 
term disadvantaged. Most of the students who come 
within our definition are members of ethnic minority 
groups, but, of course, they do not make up the 
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whole of this segment of the population. As a mat- 
ter of convenience we often refer to disadvantaged 
students and students who are members of ethnic mi- 
nority groups as if the two were interchangable. We 
are aware that they are not, even though for "'quanti- 
tative purposes the difference is relatively slight. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It will be no simple matter, however, to achieve 
this objective. The matter of equal educational oppor- 
tunity depends upon a whole series of interrelated 
factors including the quality of instructional programs 
at every level, individual and group motivation, the 
availability of appropriate financial assistance, the 
amount and quality of counseling and guidance pro- 
vided before and after admission to college, the nature 
of admission procedures, the perceived relevance of 
higher education to each student, and each student’s 
previous school experience. To deal with all of these 
factors will require the development of a compre- 
hensive, large-scale state Equal Opportunity Program 
to be established on a statewide, regional and campus 
basis with reasonable assurance of continuing financial 
support. 

We recommend that this comprehensive program 
include the following elements.* 

I. College Advisors for High School Students 

We recommend that state funds be appropriated 
through the Office of Compensatory Education of the 
Department of Education to provide for special col- 
lege advisors for disadvantaged students in the sec- 
ondary schools. The purpose of this proposal is to 
provide for the type of college counseling that most 
nondisadvantaged students get at home. The principal 
objective is to substantially increase the number of 
high school students who are properly prepared sr 
college and to motivate and to recruit such students 
to apply to and enter college. 

These special advisors are to supplement the reg- 
ular professional counseling programs within the 
junior high schools and high schools in areas where 
there are significant proportions of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. The special advisors should be selected from 
college students at the junior, senior and graduate 
levels and should reflect the ethnic group composition 
of the high school students they are to advise. 

The advisors should work 15 hours per week, for 
which they should be paid at the rates allowed under 
the Work-Study Program of the college or university 
from which they come. Not less than 12 hours per 
week of their time should be spent in direct face-to- 
face individual advising sessions with junior high and 
high school students. Their principal functions should 
be to help the students learn about the admissions 
requirements of the various California colleges and 
universities, the course prerequisites and the sources 

» Par^ nf the first 8 recommendations is described in greater detail as to 
objectives, structure and costs in the separate report prepared for 
the Committee by Dr. Martyn. 






and methods of obtaining financial aid; they should 
also help students fill out financial aid application 
forms and admission application forms; they should 
help students in choosing the proper courses that lead 
to college entrance; and they should also meet with 
the parents of the students they advise. 

Each advisor should be assigned a maximum of 50 
students, and they should be so concentrated within 
a high school that every disadvantaged student within 
the high school is assigned to such an advisor. The 
work of the advisors should be coordinated with the 
school administration and the existing counseling pro- 
gram under the supervision of full-time counselors. 
These full-time counselors may be added to the fac- 
ulty of each school through the appropriate appoint- 
ment procedures of that school but paid for from a 
special appropriation authorizing this program. Such 
counselors would serve not only as supervisors of the 
advisory program, but also to increase the counseling 
staff in the participating high schools. 

The actual selection of the special advisors should 
be done with the assistance of regional selection ad- 
visory committees made up of college students from 
the public and private colleges in each region. Those 
selected should participate in a four-week training 
session organized on the campuses of colleges in the 
region. The training programs should be held each 
summer and after the first summer should include a 
short refresher session for experienced advisors. The 
training program should be designed under the direc- 
tion of a regional consultant working for the State 
Office of Compensatory Education. Those doing the 
training in the training sessions should also be pre- 
dominantly minority group members. The training pe- 
riod should include some time on campus in a junior 
college, state college, university, and private college. 
The advisors should receive pay at work-study rates 
during the training period. 

We propose that this program be adminstered under 
the Office of the Associate Superintendent for Com- 
pensatory Education of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. We believe that the cooperation of the colleges 
and University in the various regions of the state, as 
well as that of the high schools, can best be obtained 
by this approach. Further, the likelihood of success for 
the program will be increased if these resources are 
focused in particular areas rather than spread too 
thinly. Also, the relationships with school districts 
which are already established by the Compensatory 
Education Office through its Intergroup Relations 
Bureau establishes a precedent for this kind of co- 
operative endeavor. 

For the first full year of operation at least fifty 
high schools and junior high schools should be in- 
cluded in the program. This will require a training 
program for 1,500 advisors statewide who in turn will 
be working with 75,000 students. These figures could 
be doubled during the second year so that 100 high 
schools and junior high schools are participating, with 
a total of 3,000 advisors, some of whom would be 
carried over from the first year, and 150,000 students 



being included from the high schools and junior high 
schools. This number should be increased each year 
until the program includes students at each grade level 
from the eighth through twelfth in the participating 
schools. 

During the 36-week school year, the advisors would 
earn approximately $1,300-$!, 500, and during the 
summer training session they would earn about $300- 
$400. The total earnings for each advisor would be 
about $1,600-$ 1,900 each for the year, which is very 
close to the estimated cost for room, board, tuition 
fees, books, and incidentals for a year at a state col- 
lege, junior college or University campus. On this 
basis, the first year direct cost for the advisors would 
be $2,400,000-$2,850,000. This money, however, 
would serve not only the purposes of this program, 
but provide direct financial aid for the selected dis- 
advantaged college students. It would provide full fi- 
nancial aid for 1,500 such students. 

The counselors, at an average cost of $12,000 for 
an additional counselor in each of the 50 participating 
schools, would come to $600,000. The training costs 
for the 1,500 advisors, exclusive of the direct compen- 
sation to the trainees which is included above, would 
be $175,000 for direct instructional costs. With $100 
per month room and board for the students there 
would be an additional $150,000, plus some prepara- 
tion time and travel costs for the regional consultant 
and a staff to establish the program, including the se- 
lection procedures, which would come to $75,000. 

On this basis we estimate the total first-year cost 
for 1,500 advisors at $3,550,000-$4,000,000, including 
$2,400,000-$2,850,000 for the advisors, $325,000 for 
training costs, $75,000 administrative costs, $600,000 
for additional counselors, $125,000 for office space 
rental and $25,000 for clerical assistance. The cost of 
the program per secondary school student served for 
a year for the first year would be between $47 and 
$53. It should also be noted that out of this $47-$53 
approximately $32-$ 3 8 would be money going di- 
rectly to provide financial aid for disadvantaged col- 
lege students. These funds would be serving two 
purposes — providing financial aid for disadvantaged 
college students and providing a program on a com- 
prehensive basis to increase the proportion of minority 
group students who become eligible for admission to a 
college or university. 

2 . Special Advisors for Disadvantaged 
College Students 

We recommend that the necessary funds be author- 
ized to provide University, state college and junior 
college faculty positions for persons to serve as spe- 
cial advisors for enrolled disadvantaged students. The 
general objective of this proposal is to increase as- 
sistance to disadvantaged students who enroll in col- 
lege so that they can overcome academic obstacles to 
success and complete their studies. 

These advisors should be selected by the institutions 
from among graduate students and seniors (or upper 



classmen in the junior colleges). Most should be mi- 
nority group members — Black, Mexican- American, or 
Indian. Their essential function should be to help dis- 
advantaged students overcome some of the difficulties 
of procedure and paperwork involved in obtaining the 
most appropriate instructional program in the large 
urban colleges, to help him to get into the right class 
with the appropriate instructor, to help the student to 
choose his academic program and to help him cut 
through the red tape when necessary to obtain the 
various services which the college provides to stu- 
dents. In a large urban institution, particularly, such 
advisors would serve a very vital role in establishing 
and strengthening communication between the stu- 
dent and the institution on a personal, one-to-one 
basis. 

Freshmen students would be assigned such an ad- 
visor for two years, and students transferring into the 
college as juniors would be assigned to an advisor for 
one year. In subsequent years, and in every case in the 
senior year, the student should participate only in the 
regular college advisement program. The intention 
behind this aspect of the proposal is to foster a sense 
of independence and equality among students eligible 
for this type of assistance. 

Each full-time advisor position should be assigned 
no more than 50 students. Each advisor should be 
expected to meet with his advisees on a weekly basis, 
particularly during the first year, so as to increase 
the number of person-to-person contacts with faculty 
for such students. Following an initial orientation or 
training period, the advisors would be supervised by 
an experienced member of the faculty. The work of 
the advisors should be reviewed periodically to be sure 
students are given accurate and useful advice. The 
advisors should be paid as full-time or part-time fac- 
ulty members. 

This program should be administered within each 
individual college, and, wherever possible, within the 
Equal Opportunity Program of the college. The par- 
ticipating colleges should be required to provide funds 
from their regular faculty advisement allocation for 
the supervision of the program. Additional state sup- 
port will be required for the cost of the advisors and 
for clerical help. Approximately 160 such advisors 
will be needed to serve 8,000 additional students in 
the first year. At an average salary of $8,000 this 
would cost $1,280,000. Again, it should be noted that 
these funds will provide financial aid for seniors and 
graduate students equivalent to the full cost of their 
college program. In most cases, at the option of the 
school, the advisors’ workload will be divided into 
halves, fourths, or thirds. This will increase the num- 
ber of persons serving as advisors, but will not change 
the estimated costs. 

Space for the advisors will need to be included in 
the advisement and tutorial centers which are the sub- 
ject of the next recommendation. Clerical help will 
add about $100,000 to the cost. Some additional equip- 
ment costs could be shared between the regular col- 



lege budgets and the special appropriation, at an initial 
estimate of $24,000. Each succeeding year this pro- 
gram, as all the others, should be increased on the 
basis of the target number of students to be served. 
The division of funds between the state colleges. Uni- 
versity and junior colleges should be proportionate to 
those target figures. 

3. On-Campus Study, Advisement and 

Tutorial Centers 

We recommend that facilities be provided, particu- 
larly on urban campuses, for study, advisement and 
tutorial centers for all commuter students. The prin- 
cipal purpose of this proposal is to provide the same 
study opportunities for commuting students as are 
provided for students who live on campus in residence 
halls. 

Most urban junior college and state college cam- 
puses have extremely limited on-campus or even near- 
campus residence facilities or none at all. For many 
of the disadvantaged students who attend these 
colleges there is inadequate study space at home, in- 
adequate opportunity to consult v Dthers on home- 
work, writing, and exam problems, and no nearby 
access to college library facilities. All of these are ad- 
vantages of the resident student that are particularly 
needed for academic improvement of the disadvan- 
taged student. Roughly 85% or more of the minority 
group and disadvantaged students now enrolled in 
higher education in California are enrolled on one of 
the urban campuses. This program is intended to pro- 
vide the appropriate study space on campus for these 
and other students, as well as space for organized tu- 
torial help. 

The first step in providing this space should be 
recognition of the need by means of an addition to 
approved plant space formulas. We would suggest the 
addition of 25 square feet of study space for every 
three eligible students, with the space which is already 
included in the campus facilities inventory for library 
carrels, study places, etc., to be subtracted from the 
total number of stations to be provided under this 
proposal. The study space should include drawer or 
locker space for the individual students who are as- 
signed space to leave books, materials, and personal 
belongings that are related to their course assignments 
and participation. A desk or table and chair should be 
a part of the equipment provided in such a facility. 

Pending construction of additional space of this 
type, study space in existing campus structures, tem- 
porary structures, or leased movable facilities could 
be provided or assigned and thereby added to the 
lists of space used for the assigned program in the 
facilities inventory. Such assignment could include the 
classroom facilities which are built into new library 
buildings and presently carried against the classroom 
inventory of the colleges. For the long-range, how- 
ever, full implementation would need to be worked 
into the building program of the state with arrange- 
ments made for federal support and approval as a 



part of the instructional program of the college. Space 
could then be built or converted within the college 
unions or libraries, or adjacent to such structures, on 
each of the urban college campuses. 

The program as carried out for these facilities would 
have three parts. First, the provision of study space 
where the student can have a quiet place to study and 
keep his books and study materials undisturbed. Study 
spaces should be kept open daily until at least 1 1 p.m. 
and should also be kept open on weekends. The sec- 
ond aspect of the program would be tutorial help. 
Tutors would be selected for this program by a 
campus selection committee representing a majority of 
minority group and disadvantaged students. Tutors 
would specialize in the social sciences, English, lan- 
guage arts and the humanities, physical and biological 
sciences, and mathematics. The job of the tutors 
would be to help students with specific homework 
problems on specific subjects. They would also pro- 
vide appropriate assistance in writing papers, initiation 
of library projects, and review and study for exami- 
nations. 

The third aspect of the tutorial center would be to 
include space for the college advisors. This program 
is described in more detail in the preceding recommen- 
dation. 

The tutorial aspect of this program should be ad- 
ministered under the Equal Opportunity Program on 
each of the campuses and should be tied in adminis- 
tratively with the financial aids, admissions, and spe- 
cial advisement programs. A tutorial coordinator 
would probably be required, particularly on the 
larger campuses, at an average cost of $8,000. The 
number of students to be served will vary by dis- 
cipline and also by the amount of time or number 
of hours per week they receive tutoring. Based upon 
an estimated 1 Yz hours per week per eligible student 
and a tutorial rate of $4.00 per hour, the cost would 
be $6.00 per student for 8,000 students per week for 
a thirty- week instructional year. This produces a total 
cost of $1,440,000. As many as 500-1000 student tutors 
would be able to help pay their educational costs by 
serving in this program. 

The coordination of the tutorial program could be 
carried out under the supervision of the college ad- 
visors and the person assigned to administer that pro- 
gram. The procedures for obtaining the study space 
building allocations would be assigned to the regular 
building planning and supervision staff within each 
college. Funds assigned for advisors and tutors could 
also be used for assistance in supervising the study and 
advisory space. 

4 . Supplemental Transportation for 
Urban Campuses 

We £■ I'o'.mijcnd the fujiding r,n aii experimental 
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crate on flexible schedules between the campuses and 
the commiinirics where low-income students reside. 
The program would be sul)sidizcd with both stare and 
federal funds. 

The purpose of this proposal is to assist in reducing 
the geographic barriers to higher education for dis- 
advantaged students. For many urban campuses public 
transportation is at best inadequate, particularly for 
students who commute from the inner city. Those 
who are forced to use public transportation to get to 
these campuses pay a great price in time, effort and 
money. As long as it was assumed that most students 
who commute could afford private transportation, this 
did not appear to be a problem. Now, however, it 
is necessary to face up to the fact that some improved 
form of public transportation is essential for several 
campuses to assist disadvantaged students. 

We propose, therefore, state funding for a supple- 
mental transportation system on a pilot basis for one 
or two of the urban state college and junior college 
campuses. This supplementary system would be built 
around the use of small 9-passenger buses operated by 
students on a flexible schedule. The buses could either 
be leased by the colleges for this purpose or purchased 
by the drivers themselves with the assistance of loan 
funds provided by the colleges. 

If the buses are leased by the college for operation 
by a student-directed transportation system, the stu- 
dent drivers could be paid from work-study funds 
at the standard rates. A charge of $.25 to $.50 per day 
could be established for those who would use the 
system. If the buses are student owned, the drivers’ 
earnings and charges to passengers would be estab- 
lished on a somewhat more complicated basis to pro- 
vide for the payment of the loans and some reason- 
able income to the student drivers. 

The proposal has the advantage of providing what 
the transportation experts say is most needed, that is, 
flexibility in scheduling. It would provide by far the 
shortest riding time between the student’s home and 
the college because it would be the most direct with 
the fewest stops. It would have by far the lowest 
per mile cost of any other attempt to overcome this 
barrier. It would also relate to the financial aid pro- 
grams by providing financial aid to the driver and con- 
siderably reduced cost for the riders. Finally, it 
would give additional responsibility to those students 
who would be responsible for operating the system 
and those who would serve as drivers. 

5 . College Prep Curriculum Entry Program 

\Vc rccomnicrivi tlie of '-rK‘ci'1 college 
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Notwithstanding all of its many advantages, the 
comprehensive high school has one disadvantage that 
affects disadvantaged students most dramatically. The 
multiple-track curriculum that provides for general 
or vocational training, a business curriculum and a 
college preparatory curriculum, is intended to provide 
at once for specialization and for a more compre- 
hensive overall curriculum on the same high school 
campus. The apparent flexibility of transfer from one 
curriculum to another within the high school, rather 
than between high schools, is frequently listed as an 
advantage for the comprehensive high school, and to 
some extent it is. 

To a large extent, however, for the disadvantaged 
student whose home and elementary school back- 
ground is considerably behind that of other students, 
the comprehensive tracks become exceedingly rigid. 
The student who enters the ninth grade and after 
testing and evaluation is placed in the pre-math or 
general mathematics program rarely receives an en- 
couraged opportunity in the eleventh or twelfth grade 
to try again to take the college prep algebra course. 
Similarly, if he is placed in the ninth grade in the 
makeup English section, he rarely pts an opportu- 
nity to move to the college prep English program, even 
at the ninth grade level, when he is in the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. As was pointed out in a recent Uni- 
versity report on Educational Opportunity Programs, 
too few disadvantaged students are now enrolled in 
the college prep curriculum. As a consequence, a 
great deal of effort is now being expanded in going 
to the schools to advise qualified students to change 
their curriculum. 

The purpose of this proposal would be to create 
an incentive for high schools to provide for special 
entry into the college prep curriculum. If a special 
section, for example, of college prep algebra is to be 
offered for eleventh graders, it is likely there will be 
an added expense to the high school, particularly if 
enrollment is low. For this reason we propose a cost 
reimbursement up to an additional $250 per student 
to be available to qualified high schools in disad- 
vantaged areas to provide special opportunities of this 
nature. 

The curriculum which is offered should closely 
parallel that of the standard entrance level college 
prep curriculum at the ninth and tenth grade, but 
should be available to older students who have al- 
ready attained eleventh or twelfth grade standing. 
Additional tutoring might also be provided on the cer- 
tification of the high school advisors. The special 
entry curriculum should be limited to English, read- 
ing, language arts, and mathematics (algebra and 
geometry), as these are the prerequisite subjects that 
most often present academic barriers to higher edu- 
cation. 

An additional provision of an interim or prep year 
to be operated under the auspices of a junior college 
or state college might be provided at the twelfth 
and thirteenth grade level. Such a program should 



be based on the most successful aspects of the national 
Upward Bound Program, but should be designed on 
a year-round basis with entry either the summer 
before the twelfth grade or the summer after the 
twelfth grade. By parallelling the federal Upward 
Bound programs, the three-way matching funds pro- 
vided by the state, the school district, and the federal 
Upward Bound program would be possible. This 
matching would allow a 75%— 25% sharing of the op- 
erating costs between the federal government and 
state sharing with the district carrying the adminis- 
trative costs as its contribution. 

The college prep sequence would include English, 
reading, and language skills, as well as mathematics 
and social and civic problems or social sciences. In 
the appropriate schools, it might concentrate on se- 
lected Afro-American studies or Mexican studies that 
would increase the relevance and motivational poten- 
tial of the curriculum for Black and Mexican-Ameri- 
can students. 

The administration of the high school portion of 
this program should be carried out by the high school 
district with state funds provided on an excess cost 
reimbursement basis. Statewide administration of this 
funding arrangement could be handled through the 
State Department of Education on the same basis 
that Special Education cost reimbursement is provided. 

The costs for the pre-college program run by the 
colleges should be added as a part of the regular 
college workload budget. Financial provisions should 
be based on 1,000 Students statewide in the first year 
and 1,500 the second year. Upward Bound figures 
would indicate that a program for about 100 students 
in ten colleges in five metropolitan areas would be 
appropriate. The amount of the appropriation it would 
take to cover this would depend on the length of 
training period that is required and the amount of 
year-round supervision provided. If our other recom- 
mendations, such as pre-college advising, tutorial and 
college advising, and financial aid, are available to 
these students, then the cost of the program would 
run under $200 per student per week, or $1,600 for 
an eight-week session. This cost would normally in- 
clude the planning and evaluating period and admin- 
istration costs, as well as room and board and a stipend 
for the students. On this basis, a program for 1,000 
students would cost $1,600,000. 

6 . A Comprehensive Financial Aid Program 

We recommend the establishment of a large-scale 
comprehensive financial aid program for disadvantaged 
students to begin in 1969-70. The program should 
encompass loans, grants, and work-study funds and 
should have provision for an effective information and 
recruitment program. The initial funding of this pro- 
gram should provide aid for 8,000 additional students 
at an initial cost of $12.5 million. The greatest portion 
of this aid should be made available to junior college 
students. 
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If the number and proportion of disadvantaged stu^ 
dents entering and succeeding in higher education in 
California is to be increased substantially, a major in- 
crease of recruitment and financial assistance must e 
provided on a comprehensive basis. By far the largest 
number of disadvantaged students in higher education 
in California are in the junior colleges. At the ^me 
time these institutions have proportionately the least 
amount of financial assistance for such students, so that 
a concentration of effort at this level must be one of 
the principal elements in a successful aid program. 

This comprehensive financial aid program should 
consist of four aspects: grants-in-aid, Avork-study 
funds, loans, and information and recruitment. 

Grants-in-Aid. The grants-in-aid program should 
be administered by the individual jumor college, state 
college and University campuses, using funds allocated 
according to the proportion of the number of mi- 
nority and disadvantaged students attending that col- 
lege. These grants-in-aid should be combined after 
the first year of college attendance with loan and 
work-study funds from state, federal or private 
sources, the combination to be equal to the avemp 
total cost of college attendance for the student. The 
financial aids officer on each campus should be allowed 
the discretion of deciding the appropriate aid mixture 
for each student. 

In addition, the grants-in-aid program should be ap- 
propriated one year in advance of the year in which 
the funds are expended, so that commitments of me 
funds may be made to students in the eleventh grade, 
although the awards are not presented until they reach 
high school graduation. These commitments should 
be worked out on a regional basis among cooperating 
junior colleges, state colleges, and University in each 

region. 

The total amount of funds for this program should 
be related to the increase in disadvantaged students 
set as a goal by the Legislature in reviewing the pres- 
ent and projected enrollments in disadvantaged stu- 
dents for a five-year period. 

Work-Study. Work-study funds should ht pro- 
vided by the state in addition to those provided by 
the federal government and should be administered 
through the individual colleges. The first priority on 
the work-study funds should be the funds for the col- 
lege and high school advisors program described in the 
preceding proposals. In addition, the total of work- 
study funds provided should be not less than 51,b00 
for each additional disadvantaged student enrolled in 
the California public colleges, minus the amount of 
money in grants-in-aid and minus the amount provided 
in such colleges by federal work-study. 

Each college with a disadvantaged minority student 
enrollment of not less than 5% should be allowed an 
additional figure equal to 10% of its state work-study 
and grants-in-aid funds for the administrative costs of 

the program. 



Loans. A revolving loan fund should be established 
at each public college which has not less than 5% of 
its student body qualifying as disadvantaged or from 
minority groups. The funds are to be used to provide 
for emergency loans on the signature of a designated 
college official for up to $100 per year. These funds 
are to be paid back within six months at an interest 
rate not to exceed 3% per year. 

Information and Recruitment. A regional organi- 
zation of cooperating junior colleges. University cam- 
puses, and state college campuses should be responsible 
in each region for contacting all students at the ei^th, 
tenth and twelfth grade level in junior high and high 
schools in disadvantaged areas. At least one maihng of 
information describing the financial and academic 
support program provided by the Legislature should 
be made to each potentially eligible student. In addi- 
tion, representatives might present films illustratii^ the 
availability of college education and the kind of finan- 
cial and tutorial support available, as well as the per- 
sonal and other rewards of a college education. These 
films shall be produced and shown in the high schools 
in such communities on at least a once-a-year basis. 

Additional regional efforts to recruit students and 
parents and to increase the level of knowledge of col- 
lege opportunities through utilization of the media 
should be provided. There should also be an attempt 
to get a written, signed and returned fonn from every 
student and at least one parent indicating familianty 
with the college opportunities and financial aid possi- 
bilities. 

Funds for this recruitment and information pro- 
gram should be administered through the Office of 
Compensatory Education on application by each of 
the regional organizations of University, state college, 
and junior college campuses. 

Administration and Cost. Pending the development 
of a more useful data system on student characteristics, 
the only practical method of determining the amount 
of student aid needed is to determine the specific nim- 
ber of students to be aided as a target figure, together 
with an average maximum amount of aid to be pro- 
vided per student based upon total estimated student 

costs* 

We tentatively propose that the target figure be set 
at 8,000 student^ for the first year. We believe that 
this figure fairly represents the total number of ad- 
ditional disadvantaged students who may be expected 
to enroll at the junior colleges, state colleges and Um- 
versity. Of this total we assume that approximately 
4 000 will enroll in the junior colleges and 2,000 each 
for the four-year segments. All of these students are 
in addition to those now enrolled but are chiefly the 
students who will be recruited by current information 

and recruitment programs. 

Assuming an average student aid amount (from 
some mixture of grant funds, work-study and loans) 
of $1,600,* the total cost of the proposed program for 

* Martyn recommends a figure of $2,000. 
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the first year would be $12,800,000. However, a sig- 
nificant portion of this cost would go for support of 
the preceding recommendations for student advisors. 
Under the first two recommendations we have pro- 
posed the hiring of student advisors to be paid ac- 
cording to work-study standards. The total amount 
recommended for that purpose was $3.5-$4.0 million. 
Therefore the net additional cost of the financial aid 
program would be about $9 million. 

These funds are to be allocated according to the 
relative numbers of additional disadvantaged students 
to be enrolled by each segment and each institution. 
A central agency with regional representation should 
be charged with the responsibility of making these 
allocations and drawing up general guidelines as to the 
division of funds between loans, grants and work- 
study. In the previous chapter we have proposed a 
reorganization which would provide, among other 
things, the necessary structure for the administration 
of this program. Pending such reorganization, v/e be- 
lieve that an existing statewide agency should be given 
this responsibility. Either the Coordinating Council or 
the State Scholarship Commission could be employed, 
but our preference would be for the Scholarship Com- 
mission because of its greater experience, its responsi- 
bility for the recently enacted Equal Opportunity 
Program and its demonstrated administrative capabil- 
ity. 

The eligibility requirements and other detailed ad- 
ministrative responsibilities should be assigned to the 
individual institutions within basic statewide guide- 
lines. It should be emphasized, however, that these 
funds should be provided in addition to any other 
equal opportunity funds which the campuses may 
have for 1969-70. 

Undoubtedly there will be serious problems in at- 
tempting to get these new programs under way in the 
short time between enactment of the necessary legis- 
lation and the 1969 fall term. It may be that the pro- 
gram will begin at a reduced level of activity and at 
some reduction in the cost we have estimated above. 
Nevertheless, we want to stress our belief that it would 
be a serious mistake to put off for as much as a year 
the initiation of these programs. We are strongly con- 
vinced that a major state effort in this area must be 
begun in the fall of 1969. 

7 . Authorization for Junior College 
Financial Aid 

W'r rccom»iv.*nd legislation t;.* ■■y' dcsigrsatc 

fmanchl aid as a {'■■■' ■' ^ tor which 

ii.jv.-'n* colit; may expend p'.-o'is. iu-. ir'Mo ''I'liat- 

SOTii'CC. 

According to junior college representatives, the pub- 
lic junior colleges cannot now use district funds to 
provide necessary financial aid for junior college stu- 
dents. Only federal funds may now be used for this 
purpose, and where a federal program calls for local 
matching or when a district would like to continue or 
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supplement a successful federal program, the district is 
placed in a very difficult position. According to the 
junior college officials, county counsels have held con- 
sistently that without specific authorization the dis- 
tricts may not spend public funds for what may be 
construed to be a gift of public funds prohibited under 
Article 13, Section 25 of the California Constitution. 

This difficulty can be overcome by a statutory pro- 
vision recognizing collegiate education to be a public 
purpose and designating student financial aid, including 
loans, grants, scholarships and work-study aid, for 
junior college students to be a desirable and appropri- 
ate method of furthering that public purpose. Lan- 
guage to this effect would satisfy the California Con- 
stitution in much the same manner as does the language 
of the Education Code which authorizes the State 
Scholarship Program (especially Section 31217). It is 
well settled, as the Legislative Counsel has pointed out 
in another context (see Appendix E), that if public 
funds are expended for a “public purpose” the ex- 
penditure does not constitute a gift within the meaning 
of Section 25, Article XXIII of the California Con- 
stitution. 

Although the junior colleges would undoutedly 
prefer to use state or federal funds, rather than district 
tax revenues, for expanding student aid programs, they 
should be freed to use district funds whenever circum- 
stances make it possible and desirable. 



8 . Demonstration and Research Center for the 
Teaching of Verbal Skills 

\ , iiimcnd a nev and rc- 

wMi'd- for -.he tcacliing of verbal skills be es- 

'1 hc pi\;poscd cciiter sliould I VC concerned 
vjrirv.irilv with the teaching of rca-linr, and hunyarige 
.,kdl ; •:«. dia.idvantaged atudentb at .ill edits :-'?joaaS le\ ei.'. 
It i.e located un a state cidle--'' casiipsis but 

bia>u: : ■';C {jperatx’d; j'linbly l*y at k.ist utv. itina-r c«)l- 
Lge, rtittc ccdlcgc and University campus. 

This proposal stems from an earlier recommenda- 
tion by the Coordinating Council that the state col- 
leges develop an institute for the study of the teach- 
ing of reading and language skills to disadvantaged 
students.® The new center should be a joint project, 
however, not just for the state colleges. It should serve 
to bring together the various talents of the junior col- 
leges, the state colleges and the University. It should 
a so make use of every modern device and approach 
which has some probable utility, including television 
and computer-assisted instruction. 

The center should carry on fundamental research 
on the teaching of verbal skills at all levels, with per- 
haps some greater emphasis upon the problems of dis- 
advantaged high school and college students. Recent 
experience and research indicate that coliege-run 
remedial programs in verbal skills have generally 
failed, yet strong verbal skills are known to be abso- 
lutely essential to the completion of college curricula. 
These facts pose a serious dilemma for those col- 
leges which wish to admit larger numbers of educa- 
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tionally disadvantaged students, as well as for the stU" 
dents themselves. Every effort must be made to find 
the way out of this situation. The need for a research 
and demonstration center of the type we propose has 
been stated and restated by the Coordinating Council, 
the McCone Commission, the Kerner Commission, the 
University of California and others. 

Initial funding should be provided by the state with 
the expectation of additional support from interested 
federal and private sources. Based on the proposals 
currently being considered by the Chancellor s Office 
of the California State Colleges, the cost would be 
$75,000 for the planning year, $250,000 for the first 
developmental year, and $300,000 for the first year of 
complete operation. These figures assume the availa- 
bility of some related computer-assisted instruction 
and instructional television facilities and personnel on 
loan from the college. Cooperative funding with foun- 
dations and the US Office of Education should be 
among the first tasks undertaken by the administrative 
staff. 
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9 . Uniform Admission Application Form 

\Vc rco-nu!!{ tKl rhat the I invcv‘/u\ 
ffjnii; S-;!tc • '( >!!cj; '.’s be ilircf'tcd tf> 
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At present each state college and each junior college 
district has its own form to be filled out by those who 
would apply for admission. The University of Cali- 
fornia also has its own form, but the University s 
form is now the same for each of its campuses. W^e 
believe that all of public higher education should fol- 
low the University’s example in this regard and adopt 
a single common application form. 

The existing pattern of a different form for each 
college may have been appropriate in an era when 
only one high school graduate in ten went on to col- 
lege, but it is seriously out of date at a time when 
more than one out of every two high school gradu- 
ates enters college. The welter of different admission 
application forms has become in itself a minor bottle- 
neck in the movement of students from the public 
schools to higher education, and one which undoubt- 
edly is most troublesome for those students who do 
not have parents or friends who are experienced in 
the task of preparing and submitting such forms. 

We have been unable to uncover any convincing 
justification for the continuance of the practice of al- 
lowing each public institution (with the notable ex- 
ception of the individual University campuses) to re- 
quire its own special form. We have examined a 
number of these forms and find that for the most part 
they all seek about the same information, although 
some ask a little more and some a little less. Nor have 
we been able to discover any serious barriers to a 
consolidation of these forms into a single document 



to be used by all the public institutions. The essential 
requirement is the will of the institutions and seg- 
ments to cooperate for the benefit of the students. 

We do not think it unreasonable that students and 
counselors should ask that one standard form be used 
by all of the state’s public institutions of higher edu- 
cation. From their point of view, this would eliminate 
much needless paperwork and chance for error. It 
would also make it easier for the institutions them- 
selves to develop comparable records and student data 
reports. 

It is interesting to note that through the efforts of 
the College Scholarship Service nearly all institutions 
now utilize a single basic form for the complicated 
matter of determining a student’s need for financial 
aid — the Parents’ Confidential Statement. Based upon 
its success in the financial aid area, the College En- 
trance Examination Board is now investigating the pos- 
sibility of also establishing a national admission appli- 
cation clearinghouse paralleling its College Scholarship 
Service. We do not advocate as large a step as that, 
however, even within this one state. California needs 
first to demonstrate the ability of its public institutions 
to cooperate to the extent of adopting a common ad- 
mission application form. 

10 . Expansion of Admission Flexibility 

\Vc rcco:nine..Ti;’ tint the l-'nivcr^ry of ('aliforna 
:ino thi Sratc Colleges cxpaiiii :Uiil'ior?--cv! 

exc.pia.'ns ro rules from 4' - to 



Initially, under the terms of the 1960 Master Plan, 
the number of authorized exceptions to the basic 
state college and University admissions rules were 
limited to the equivalent of 2% of the number of 
applicants expected to be admitted as freshmen and 
as transfer students. The figure of 2% was recom- 
mended by the Master Plan Survey Team without 
any particular justification, except that it would pro- 
vide some release from the basic rule in the case of 
athletes and others whom the state colleges and Uni- 
versity might wish to admit. 

As the pressure to admit more disadvantaged stu- 
dents began to increase, the pressure to admit a 
greater number of exceptions also increased. A careful 
examination of the way the campuses were actually 
using the allotted 2% revealed, to no one’s surprise, 
that it was being used primarily for athletes and 
others with special talents or attributes which the 
campuses wanted. For 1966 it was found that among 
the freshmen admitted as exceptions by both segments, 
less than 2 of 10 could be termed disadvantaged. And 
the figure was less than 1 in 10 for those admitted to 
advanced standing. In the following year, 1967, as pres- 
sure continued to mount for the admission of disad- 
vantaged students, these figures began to show some 
improvement, but the number of exceptions 
were also disadvantaged remained well below 50%. 
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TABLE 6.3 ADMISSION OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS AS EXCEPTIONS TO ADMISSION RULES 



Freshmen 

Exceptions as a % of total admissions 

Disadvantaged students as % of total admissions. 
Number of disadvantaged admitted as exceptions- 



Advanced Standing 

Admitted exceptions as a % of total aj^licants 

Admitted disadvantaged students as % of total appli- 
cants— - : 

Number of disadvantaged admitted as exceptions 



California State Colleges 


University of California 


1966 


1967 


1968* 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1.4% 

.3% 

65 


1.8% 

.9% 

226 


5.3% 

3.8% 

1,109 


1.5% 

.2% 

46 


1.9% 

.3% 

67 


3.5% 

2.1% 

382 


.8% 


.7% 


1.9% 


1.6% 


2.1% 


2.9% 


.1% 

33 


.2% 

93 


1.2% 

598 


.1% 

19 


.3% 

43 


1.7% 

268 



' State College figures for 1968 arc for enrolled students rather than admitted students. 



Recognizing that the ceiling on exceptions was be- 
ginning to limit the ability of the segments to admit 
a larger number of truly disadvantaged students (and 
that the ceiling itself was entirely arbitrary), the Co- 
ordinating Council recommended early in 1968 that 
both the state colleges and the University raise the 
ceiling to 4/4. Both segments accepted the recom- 
mendation and put it into effect for the fall of 1968. 
Under the new rules, exceptions are authorized up 
to 4% of freshman admissions and 4% of advanced 
standing admission, with at least 2% in each case re- 
served solely for disadvantaged students. In table 6.3 
we indicate the use of admissions exceptions over the 
three years, 1966 through 1968, as reported by the 
Coordinating Council. 

The new 4% figure for exceptions is just as arbi- 
trary as the previous 2% ceiling. It is also evident 
from the figures reported in table 6.3 that the 4% 
ceiling will soon become a limit on the ability of the 
University and state colleges to admit disadvantaged 
students, just as was the earlier 2% rule. Alread^y, ap- 
parently, the state colleges have exceeded the 4 /c, fig" 
ure for freshmen. 

As Chancellor Dumke observed in support of the ex- 
pansion of the exception rule from 2% to 4%, the con- 
tinuing growth in the use of the exceptions provision 
for disadvantaged students “indicates a dramatic shift 
in attitude and a growing awareness that mathematical 
formulas alone are not adequate tools for assuring that 
educational opportunities are fully realized.” 

We propose therefore that the ceiling be raised to 
10% in each case. ” This also is an arbitrary figure, 
but its acceptance would indicate a real effort on the 
part of the two four-year segments to expand oppor- 
tunities for disadvantaged students — and without ex- 
cluding normally qualified students. Its justification 
is otherwise much the same as was that for the change 
from 2% to 4%: it retains the basic Master Plan ad- 
mission standards but offers real opportunity for the 
.itate colleges and university carnpuses to play a sig- 
nificant role in extending educational opportunity to 
disadvantaged students. 

We do not believe that such action would in any 
way deny or diminish the important role of the jun- 



ior colleges in also serving disadvantaged students. The 
number of students which must be brought into the 
total system if we are to achieve true equality of op- 
portunity is sufficiently large to require substantial 
participation by all public and private institutions. 
There is no reason we know of to arbitrarily limit 
what can be accomplished in this regard at the expense 
of the students concerned, in the belief that this will 
somehow protect the role of the junior colleges. Cur- 
rent enrollment figures indicate that the junior col- 
leges are not lacking for students. 

1 1 . Reexamination of Master Plan 
Admission Quotas 

Wc further recommend a careful reexamination of 
the Master Plan admission quotas for the Lniversity 
and state colleges. We believe that consideration 
should be given to expanding these quotas from 
the top 12% %□ and 33% “4 of California high school 
graduates to the top 20% for the University and the 
upper 40"^ C for the state colleges. 

As discussed earlier in this report, the Master Plan 
recommendation to limit University admission to the 
top 12%% of all California high school graduates and 
the state colleges to the top 33%% \vas essentially a 
ratification of what was throught to be approximately 
the then current practice. No careful examination of 
the actual facts was undertaken during the short period 
of the study, however; it was generally believed that 
the proposed figures were, if anything, only a bit 
more stringent than the existing standards. The con- 
cept of differential access, of course, had been discussed 
in several of the earlier studies of higher education in 
California and by the time of the Master Plan it was 
widely accepted, at least among educators. 

In our opinion these quotas should now, somewhat 
belatedly, receive the careful examination they de- 
serve, along with the entire question of “differential 
access.” There are reasons, we believe, to question 
both the general policy and the specific quotas of 
12%% and 33%%. As a first step toward freeing 
public higher education from these arbitrary restraints, 
we propose that consideration be given to changing 
the figure of 12%, for the University to 20%, and 
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changing the figure of 33 / 3 % for the state colleges 
to 40%. 12 

There are, we believe, many reasons to challenge 
the present “standards.” First of all it should be 
frankly acknowledged that these standards are in fact 
quotas for the two four-year systems, quotas which 
in their specific numbers have no justification other 
than their acceptance by the dominant majority. Those 
who have charged that the spokesman for the minority 
group students would create ethnic quotas in their 
efforts to get more minority group students into col- 
lege must be aware that such action would be quite 
compatible with the present system. 

At the time the Master Plan was being written there 
was great concern as to how higher education could 
deal with the great surge of students forecast for the 
next decade. The great challenge was thought to be 
the problem of numbers and how those numbers 
could be handled without endangering the “standards” 
of the institutions. In the words of Arthur Coons: 

“The numbers game was out in front. It was the 
problem of what to do about the projected in- 
crease in college age population over the period 
to 1975 and beyond, the possible but certainly ex- 
pected increase in the percentage desiring to go 
to college, which experience since then has borne 
out, the problem of the magnitude of the part- 
time enrollments in all four segments of higher 
education swelling the total burden of full-time 
equivalent students (that is, beyond the enroll- 
ment of full-time students). This was the major 
factual factor in the backdrop setting the stage 
for the Master Plan Survey.*^ 

To meet this challenge the Survey Team acted to 
ratify, with some further tightening, the existing en- 
rollment quotas which were based upon a student’s 
prior academic achievement. Chancellor Dumke, a 
member of the Survey Team, has reported that: 

“The Master Plan Survey Team arrived at the 
fractions of one-third and one-eighth primarily 
as a result of a study of the enrollment projec- 
tions and balancing these against institutional 
capacities and fiscal resources.” 

The case for continuing the policy of differential 
access was presented in terms of academic efficiency 
and the maintenance of “standards.” The efficiency 
argument was and is based on the belief that students 
should be segregated by ability and achievement lev- 
els, as conventionally determined, for admission to 
one of the three public segments. Students in the high- 
est ability category may be admitted to any institu- 
tion within any of the three segments; students in a 
second category are limited to two of the three seg- 
ments; the majority of students may be admitted to 
only one of the segments. 

Under this policy the junior colleges are expected 
to screen out students who lack the ability to succeed 



in a four-year college, sending on only those who by 
past performance or by later development can prove 
that they can meet the stricter standards necessary at 
the state colleges and University levels. Similarly the 
state colleges are to accept students in the middle 
range so as to permit the University to concentrate 
its resources on only the most able students. This sys- 
tem was and is believed to be one which would nuni- 
mize dropout rates for the more expensive institutions 
(by preselection) and permit the development of in- 
structional programs according to the ability levels of 
the students. 

As we have noted elsewhere, this is a system which 
emphasizes institutional standards rather than student 
educational needs. It has been said, for example, that 
if the University were to relax its admission standards 
it could no longer offer instruction of the same quality 
as at present. Accordingly, this system reserves the 
best instruction, in terms of expenditure per student, 
staffing and facilities, for those who are believ'id to be 
the “best” students. The admission criteria are chosen 
in an attempt to select out those students most likely 
to succeed in that instructional program. Even though 
this attempt has not been very successful, it has served 
well to buttress the notion that the “best” students 
should receive the “best” instruction, because only 
the best students are admitted and subsequently grad- 
uated. 

We are beginning to learn many things which cast 
doubt upon the existing quota system and the match- 
ing of the “best” students with the “best” institutions. 
It is becoming evident, for one thing, that the insti- 
tutions may not have quite so much to do with the 
achievements of their students and alumni as they have 
thought. The role of the institutions may in fact be 
very limited. As one researcher in this field, Alex- 
ander W. Astin, has stated it: 

“Although colleges appear to differ in their ef- 
fects on several aspects of the students’ develop- 
ment, the size of the differential effects is small. 

In brief, the college actually attended by the stu- 
dent of high ability appears to make only a slight 
difference in his eventual career choice, academic 
and extra curricular achievements during college, 
academic ability, persistance in college and the 
eventual level of education that he obtains.” 

We are also beginning to acknowledge that we 
know very little about how best to segregate students 
even if we accept the concept of differential access. 
Most careful observers would have to agree with Dr. 
William B. Michael that: 

“W^henever one looks at articles and research re- 
ports concerning the results of predictive validity 
studies involving the use of standardized schol- 
astic aptitude and achievement tests employed in 
the process of college admissions, it becomes ap- 
parent that relatively little practical progress has 
been made during the past 25 years.” 
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Unfortunately, however, the application of “mini- 
mum loss decision strategy” still gets a great deal of 
attention in admission studies.^"^ And it is still claimed, 
although somewhat defensively, that admission stand- 
ards in the form of test scores, high school grades and 
college prep curriculum are not intended to keep stu- 
dents out of college but to assure that they have ade- 
quate skill and preparation to carry on the required 
work. 

In 1959 it may have been appropriate for the Master 
Plan Survey Team to concern itself with allocating 
students among existing and new institutions, uphold- 
ing standards, and the like. In 1969, however, this no 
longer appears to be an adequate response. The in- 
stitutional approach to the matter of access and ad- 
mission is being challenged from many sides. In the 
words of B. Alden Thresher, “The question of who 
attains higher education ... is more than a matter of 
admission requirements, or even finances. It is a ques- 
tion of who does or should aspire to education.” 

The present discussion of this issue is reminiscent 
of the controversy that developed nationally follow- 
ing World War I when the demand for college edu- 
cation was undergoing a similarly dramatic increase. 
Many educators and others then held that colleges 
and universities should admit only those who could 
be expected to profit from the traditional liberal arts 
curriculum. A major function of higher education was 
believed to be the selection and instruction of those 
who were destined to be the leaders of the next gen- 
eration. Accordingly, it was thought to be necessary 
for the colleges to keep their entrance standards high 
so as to weed out students who were not qualified to 
carry that burden. This position came under heavy 



attack, of course, from the progressives and many 
others who held a higher opinion of the abilities of 
those not bom to the elite, and with the help of the 
land-grant colleges, higher education was forced to 
give way to those who demanded entrance. 

Nevertheless, the “pool of ability” concept has sur- 
vived in a somewhat expanded and modified version. 
Junior colleges and state colleges have been con- 
structed across the country with no small part of 
their function that of relieving pressure on the more 
distinguished public and private institutions so that 
those institutions can maintain or tighten their ad- 
mission quotas. 

As Thresher has pointed out, the arguments ad- 
vanced in support of these quotas deserve careful 
examination: 

“There is a kind of reductio ad absurdum lurk- 
ing behind all such reasoning which tends to ad- 
mit to education those who need it least and to 
exclude those for whom the “value added” by 
education would be greatest. It is obviously es- 
sential to exclude those so unprepared that they 
cannot benefit from instruction at the going level, 
yet this tendency, if left unchecked, can focus 
the educational process on a small and indefinitely 
diminishing fraction of students.” 

Too many institutions, in the name of maintaining 
standards, have excluded those who would benefit 
most from further education. For these reasons we 
believe that current admissions policies among Cali- 
fornia’s public institutions of higher education should 
be very carefully and thoroughly reexamined. 
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7. Attrition and the Flow of Students 



In his Chapter we briefly discuss the problem of 
attrition among college students and the availability 
and quality of data concerning the movement of stu- 
dents into, through and out of California’s system of 
higher education. We then propose for further con- 
sideration the establishment of a statewide student flow 
information system to provide the kinds of informa- 
tion about students which are not currently available 
in any consistent and useful form. Our intention in this 
chapter is to describe what is known now about the 
flow of students, what will be known if the proposed 
information system is established, and how that will 
help strengthen the state’s system of public and private 
higher education. 

THE PROBLEM OF ATTRITION 

According to current estimates, for every 1,000 
students who enter California high schools, between 
750 and 800 will be graduated. Of these, some 550 to 
600 will enter a college or university somewhere. Be- 
tween 150 and 200 of these college entrants will even- 
tually obtain a bachelor’s degree. 

For those students who reach its threshold, the door 
to higher education opens wide, and California may 
take substantial pride and credit that as many as 75% 
of its high school graduates find the opportunity at 
least to try college. From our studies, however, we 
have also been forced to conclude that the door to 
higher education swings just as easily in the other 
direction. As first time entry rates have increased 
among high school graduates, so too have attrition 
rates. One measure of this phenomena is the striking 
increase in the proportion of all college students who 
are freshmen. This fraction moved from 41% to 48% 
between 1957-58 and 1967-68, reaching a high of 51% 
in 1965-66. 

This summary picture of gross attrition characteris- 
tics in California was derived from cross-sectional sta- 
tistics and confirmed by the few glimpses of student 
flows which special longitudinal studies have per- 
mitted. The ratio of 150 college graduates to 550 col- 
lege entrants reflects a variety of quite different cir- 
cumstances. Many of the students who attend junior 
colleges never intend to work toward a four-year 
degree. The wide availability to these students of two- 
year vocational and technical curricula is one of the 
notable strengths of the California system. It is there- 
fore no sign of system weakness if students who elect 
to pursue a two-year program do so and leave college 
after this period. To put the entrant-graduate ratio 
in a more exact framework, it would be necessary to 
have measures of graduation rates for those students 



who intend to obtain a four-year degree. Unfortu- 
nately, few such measures are available. 

It is possible, however, to derive an indirect measure 
of junior college attrition within and between the first 
two years. By comparing the enrollments by class level 
over a series of years, we have found that while it 
took two junior college freshmen to “produce” one 
sophomore in 1957-58, it currently takes three fresh- 
men. These cross-sectional statistics imply a very sub- 
stantial increase in the attrition rates within the first 
two years of junior college.^ 

Only very limited evidence is available regarding the 
graduation rates for students who enter four-year col- 
leges as freshmen or who transfer into such institutions 
from junior colleges. For the University of California 
at Berkeley, it is known that roughly half of the fresh- 
men entrants obtain degrees from the University 
within five or six years. It is also known that many of 
those who leave the University eventually obtain de- 
grees at other institutions. The exact proportion of 
these may be in the range of an additional 15% to 25% 
of the original entering class. Accordingly, it may be 
estimated that of the students who enter the Univer- 
sity, some 65% to 75% will eventually obtain bache- 
lor’s degrees somewhere. From extremely limited and 
imprecise data for the state colleges, it may be con- 
jectured that the eventual graduation rate for state 
college entrants is below that estimated from Univer- 
sity data. 

In an attempt to use enrollment statistics and data 
on awarded degrees to generate a crude measure of 
degree productivity, we have compared senior class 
enrollments with bachelor’s degrees awarded (ignor- 
ing for the time all attrition which had taken place 
prior to students obtaining senior class status). The 
nine years series showed that the private colleges and 
the University had 1.0 and 1.1 seniors, respectively, 
per AB or BS degree and that these figures had im- 
proved over the past decade from the region of 1.2 
seniors per degree. The state colleges, on the other 
hand, showed a deterioration in productivity, on this 
measure, with a trend moving from 1.3 to 1.6 seniors 
per degree over the same base period. Even when the 
differing proportion of full- and part-time students at 
the different segments is allowed for, the state college 
figures indicate a declining completion rate continuing 
through the senior year. We have no information on 
why it takes three state college seniors to produce two 
degrees when the ratio is roughly 2:2 at the Univer- 
sity and the independent colleges. 

From these few statistics, it should be evident, how- 
ever, that the phenomena and problems of entry, per- 
sistence, and attrition are not simple matters. The term 
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attrition itself might well be used in the plural to sug- 
gest that there are many kinds of attrition, each with 
different causes and different consequences. Further, 
not all attrition is undesirable, nor are all types of un- 
desirable attrition equally subject to remedy. The 
economic consequences to the individual and to the 
public institutions may also be quite different, depend- 
ing upon the length of time between entrance and 
departure. 

Finally, entry and persistence rates are known to be 
quite different among students with differing academic 
and socio-economic antecedents; the statistics also vary 
among institutions and among classes of institutions. 
Accordingly, such measures provide valuable diag- 
nostic indicators of how equitably and how efficiently 
the educational system is working. 

Among the questions raised by currently available 

attrition data are the following: 

1. Are these proportions satisfactory? 

2. Are they stable? 

3. Why do students leave college? 

4. How do the social, economic, and academic 
characteristics of drop-outs differ from those of 
students who persist? 

5. What are the economic results of school and 
college attendance? 

6. Are they worth the private and public costs in- 
volved? 

SOURCES OF EXISTING INFORMATION 
ON ENTRY AND PERSISTENCE 
PATTERNS 

I. Snrollment Data 

There are two basic sources of data on which to 
base estimates of the rates at which students with 
different characteristics enter and persist in colleges 
and universities. The first source includes the enroll- 
ment data maintained by the individual institutions 
and the segments, some of which is reported directly 
to the Department of Finance. The Department of 
Finance provides year-by-year counts of enrollments 
by class level, by institution, by sex, and by certain 
measures of academic status used for budgetary pur- 
poses. These cross-sectional statistics describe the state 
of the educational system at single points in time and 
permit comparisons of the size of enrollments at dif- 
ferent points in time. It was chiefly from this data 
that the Committee generated the rough estimates of 
gross attrition published in The Academic State. 

The cross-sectional enrollment statistics are funda- 
mental tools in the current budgeting process for 
higher education, but they have three critical limita- 
tions to their usefulness for other purposes. First, they 
provide measures of academic load or of academic 
activity and not of academic output or product. 
There is no direct connection under the present budg- 
etary and statistical system between the input of re- 
sources and the output of graduates. It is quite pos- 
sible under this system that appropriations might 



continue to rise while the number of students who 
complete programs and receive degrees declines. 

Second, the academic career patterns of individual 
students or of groups of students can not be traced. 
While the size of the state college sophomore class 
can be compared with the size of the freshman class 
one year before, for example, no information is avail- 
able as to how many of the individual freshmen be- 
came sophomores or what happened to those who did 
not progress in this fashion. 

Third, enrollment statistics do not permit any de- 
termination to be made of the changes in system 
dynamics over time, because no account is available 
of students who are not enrolled in some California 
college at a particular point in time. Temporary with- 
drawals from one campus or institutional transfers can 
not be distinguished from permanent drop-outs. 

These observations are not offered as criticisms of 
the quality of current enrollment statistics nor of the 
way in which the available data is used. The three 
limitations are emphasized to indicate the range of 
vital policy issues which are not and can not be illumi- 
nated by cross-sectional data alone. 

2. LongitucUna! Studies 

The second source of information on entry and per- 
sistence patterns is a set of unconnected, ad hoc 
studies which have followed sample populations of stu- 
dents over time. These studies have been conducted 
under a variety of auspices and for a variety of pur- 
poses. Accordingly, it is not surprising that they have 
markedly different coverage and that they employ 
different definitions and methodologies. Two recent 
longitudinal studies, however, deserve specific men- 
tion: 

Froject SCOPE.^ This is a continuing study funded 
by the Carnegie Foundation and conducted under the 
auspices of the Center for Research and Development 
of the University of California at Berkeley. Its basic 
purpose is to follow samples of high school graduates 
from four states at intervals over a period of six years 
to determine what happens to students with various 
academic, social and intellectual characteristics. The 
study is in its third year, having started with samples 
of high school graduating classes from 1966. Published 
data is available only for one year after normal tran- 
sition from high school to college. 

Project TALENT.^ This national study was spon- 
sored by the US Office of Education and conducted 
by a group formerly at the University of Pittsburg 
and now established at the American Institute for Re- 
search in Palo Alto. Using national samples of high 
school graduates from June of 1960, TALENT has 
attempted to follow the careers of individual students. 
The TALENT data is topically the more valuable 
because it extends over the full, typical undergraduate 
years. This advantage is offset by the declining relia- 
bility of the recent information due to degradation 
of the original samples. It has proven very difficult 
to keep track of individual students in a mobile age 
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and country and to get adequate, unbiased responses 
from those in sample populations whose whereabouts 
can be identified. 

The staffs of TALENT and SCOPE have been most 
helpful to us, both in making information available and 
in explaining the technical difficulties inherent in the 
conduct of large-scale longitudinal studies of the type 
in question. Comments and suggestions from the 
SCOPE and TALENT staffs were significant inputs 
in the preliminary design of the longitudinal studies 
recommended later in this Chapter. 

3 . Attrition Among Graduate Students 

Despite the substantial size and high cost of gradu- 
ate programs, we have found relatively few studies 
dealing with the magnitude and other characteristics 
of attrition at the graduate level.'* Most of the avail- 
able research is quite recent, which may indicate an 
increasing institutional concern with the phenomena 
involved. Available studies generally focus on one or 
more of the following questions; 

1. Of those who enter graduate school, how many 
cOiUplete degrees? 

2. What happens afterwards to students who ob- 
tain graduate degrees? 

3. How does the number of degrees awarded re- 
late to institutional resources? 

Almost nothing is known about what happens to stu- 
dents who leave graduate school without completing 
any degree. 

At the University of California at Berkeley, for 
which some information is available, completion rates 
for the Ph.D. range from 15% to 85% of entrants, de- 
pending upon the departments considered. For the 
same campus, the 2100 students who obtained Ph.D.’s 
between 1960— 61 and 1964-65 required an average of 
10 semesters to do so. Although 90% of the 2100 suc- 
cessful students who were studied obtained their de- 
grees in less than 14 semesters, some students took as 
few as 3 semesters and others as long as 25. 

In reviewing available studies we were impressed 
with the technical difficulties which are involved in 
attrition studies at the graduate level and which neces- 
sarily impair their utility. In order, for example, to get 
reasonably large statistical populations, it is necessary 
to group several departments together (such as social 
sciences, physical sciences, etc.). In doing so, the 
process aggregates departmental programs which, de- 
spite intellectual and administrative affinities, are often 
quite dissimilar in program organization. For such rea- 
sons it is difficult to generalize about the status of 
graduate attrition rates at even one campus, let alone 
graduate education statewide. 

Important differences in the nature of research w'ork 
in different fields contributes to sizable differences in 
the time taken to complete thesis research. Beyond 
the statistical shadow of different patterns of instruc- 
tion and research, there are also technical problems 
due to changes in requirements for registration during 
thesis work and due to the difficulties of distinguish- 



ing between full- and part-time enrollment. Finally, 
the complications due to the admixture and overlap- 
ping of work toward master’s and doctor’s degrees 
makes highly reliable interpretations and comparisons 
difficult. 

Despite these and other difficulties, wx believ'e the 
matter is w^orth pursuing. While financial factors alone 
do not account for the variation among departments 
in degree completion rates (differences in curricula, 
differences in subject matter, methods of thesis re- 
search, field work required, etc. also being involved) 
the rough match between low completion rates (and 
high unit costs per degree actually granted) and mod- 
est funds for student support is striking. 

Not only are there substantial differences in the 
availability' of student aid funds in different graduate 
departments, but there are also substantial differences 
in the opportunities for employment which are related 
to graduate studies. In 1967 at Berkeley, for exampk , 
one study show ed that for graduate students who had 
some employment. University employment related to 
academic study varied from a high in the 90% range 
for the physical sciences and the agricultural sciences 
to figures of less than half that in the professional 
schools and arts department.® 

We find it surprising that the range of comple- 
tion rates for the Ph.D., as reported in the University 
study on Efficiency of Graduate Education and con- 
firmed by interviews with graduate deans, is so very 
wide between the high and low output departments. 
While it is wholly plausible that w4th good student 
selection, effective instruction and supervision and ade- 
quate financial support, completion rates in the 70% 
and 80% ranges should be obtained, it is more diffi- 
cult to understand why in some departtrients fewer 
than one entering graduate student out of 10 will 
complete a Ph.D. within a 6 year period. 

It should be emphasized that we do not believe that 
there should be no variation in completion rates 
among departments. There is, however, something ob- 
viously wTong in the circumstance of admissions, in- 
struction or financial support which permit the lower 
end of the range to be so very low. Neither the citi- 
zens of California nor the legislature begrudge the 
necessarily high costs of distinguished post-graduate 
education, but they certainly may question the utility 
of such expenditures when associated with very low 
rates of Ph.D.’s actually produced. 

4 . High School Drop-Out Statistics 

We are also concerned with high school attrition 
figures for the reason, as described in Chapter 5, that 
those who drop out of high school before graduation 
seldom go on later to college. High school attrition 
is heaviest among those students from low-income 
and ethnic minority backgrounds. Unfortunately, we 
know very little about the actual incidence of attri- 
tion school by school. 

Two basic techniques are used by the high schools 
for calculating high school drop-out rates. The first is 
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the “survey” method in which each student leaving 
the school system is separately interviewed and recon- 
tacted as necessary. The second is the “attrition for- 
mula” method, in which the number of graduates is 
subtracted from the number of enrollees in a prior 
class, and the result is called the drop-out rate. The 
first method seems to yield the most accurate results. 
However, it is much more expensive and therefore is 
usually used only for small samples. Also, no con- 
sistent figures are available between districts because 
of variations in record maintenance and reporting. An- 
other major fault with the survey method is that many 
dropouts occur, in effect, when students simply don’t 
show up for classes on the first day of each school 
year. This substantial group severely biases the results 
of the rest of the study because they are unavailable 
for exit interviews and are difficult to recontact. 

The attrition formula method, on the other hand, is 
easier and less expensive to compute. It can be made 
more accurate by adjusting the gross drop-out rate 
for certain known factors which bias the results in 
one direction or another. These factors might include 
changes in the service area of the school or district, 
large-scale construction or destruction of housing, 
mass hiring or lay-offs in local industry. Unfortun- 
ately, however, this method gives only net changes in 
enrollment rather than gross changes in both direc- 
tions, and therefore may obscure important move- 
ments into and out of school during the period 
covered. 

The only high school dropout statistics presently 
available on a statewide basis are published in the 
Department of Education’s “California Guidance 
Newsletter.” “ Using the attrition formula method, 
the Department of Education compiled the following 
figures: 

Per Cent 

Enrollment Decrease 



Class of 


8th Grade 


12th Grade 


f Attrition) 


1957 


. 134,999 


101,389 


25% 


1958 


140,824 


108,610 


23 


1959 


152,900 


120,994 


21 


1960 


178,306 


143,620 


20 


1961 


188,760 


152,355 


19 


1962 


193,401 


158,558 


18 


1963 


. 194,864 


163,553 


16 


1964 


232,717 


200,709 


14 


1965 


252,179 


218,488 


13 


1966 


265,756 


232,366 


13 


1967 


. .. 273,843 


237,891 


13 


The Department of Education notes that 


the dropout 



rates may be “somewhat higher” than these figures 
indicate because of the effect of decreasing numbers 
of in-migrating students. They state, however, that 
the factor of in-migration is thought to be less influ- 
ential now than formerly. 

Several recent reports have presented some excellent 
material on reasons why students drop out of high 
school.^ These reports, however, seldom attempt to 
determine dropout rates. Most of the statistical refer- 
ences to this problem are in the nature of age-par- 
ticipation rates and cohort retention rates. One recent 



study of reasons for dropping out covers the Fresno 
county schools for the period 1963 to 1966. This study 
refers to a national dropout rate of 33%. This figure 
is attributed to the U.S. Department of Labor and is 
derived from the number of persons over eighteen 
years of age who enter the labor market without hav- 
ing graduated from high school. 

The only other information that we have on drop- 
outs is for the Los Angeles City Schools. They report 
a district-wide rate of 21.1% for 1964-65. This figure 
is derived by the survey method, however. Beginning 
this year, Los Angeles is converting to the use of the 
formula method, modified by certain correction fac- 
tors, to measure high school attrition rates. 

AN ASSESSMENT OF EXISTING 
KNOWLEDGE 

In a report entitled Student Flows in California's 
System of Higher Education issued by the Office of 
the Vice President for Planning and Analysis of the 
University of California, an attempt is made to sum- 
marize current knowledge regarding attrition and stu- 
dent flows based upon TALENT data and other 
sources.® The authors have done their work carefully 
and with every effort to extract the maximum amount 
of information. The fact that this information must 
nevertheless be described as highly fragmented and 
inconclusive provides rather clear evidence of the 
paucity of current data on entrance, attrition and per- 

After TALENT and SCOPE have been examined, 
the choice of information sources narrows markedly. 
At the high school level, there are a variety of special 
purpose, longitudinal studies conducted by individual 
schools or school districts. Aside from confirming and 
illustrating the facts that high school attrition varies 
markedly with the social and economic characteristics 
of the particular high school involved and that drop- 
out rates as high as 67% are known at some urban 
schools, little use can be made of the separate studies 
to construct meaningful, statewide summaries or com- 
parisons :^f attrition rates over time. 

It should be noted that beginning in 1966 the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education has pub- 
lished an annual document entitled The Flow of 
Students. Unfortunately, the title is somewhat mis- 
leading, as this document has dealt primarily with past 
and present enrollment data, a review of admission 
policies and procedures for the University and state 
colleges and compliance by those two segments with 
Master Plan recommendations regarding admission 
standards, diversion and redirection. The reports have 
not dealt at all with the longitudinal movement of stu- 
dents nor with the problems of attrition, except to 
acknowledge that the Council has no useful data on 
this subject. 

In summary, even the best current enrollment data 
does not begin to serve the full range of important 
policy issues regarding the equity and efficiency of the 
educational system. The principal source for student 
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flow data with which to supplement and extend cross- 
sectional statistics must be found in carefully designed, 
sustained, longitudinal studies. Upon the basis of our 
own investigation as well as the work of others, we 
are persuaded that either important policy questions 
must remain unanswered or the state must design and 
implement a program of continuing longitudinal 
studies to identify and monitor the patterns of student 
flows. 

Because of our bias in favor of learning more about 
how the system of higher education works and whom 
it benefits, we are predisposed to recommend that 
steps be taken to close this major information gap. 

A PROPOSED STUDENT FLOW 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 

At the direction of, and under contract to the 
Committee, the Computing Sciences Division of Aero- 
jet General Corporation has prepared a preliminary 
design for a statewide student flow information sys- 
tem. The proposed system is described in some detail 
in a separate report which has been prepared by the 
Aerojet staff and distributed by the Committee. In the 
following paragraphs we will describe the principal 
features of the system and offer some examples of its 
potential usefulness. Those who seek more details are 
referred to the Aerojet report itself. 

While the preliminary characterization of the 
information system is sufficiently precise to justify our 
recommendation for its further development, we 
recognize that many important details, including pre- 
cise cost estimates, developmental schedules, and 
applicable administrative provisions, cannot be estab- 
lished prior to further developmental work. Ac- 
cordingly, we believe the next design phase should 
be begun as soon as possible and with the formal 
involvement of the agencies and institutions which 
may eventually be responsible for the operation of the 
system. 

It is our recommendation that work continue on 
the development of the proposed system with the 
objective of presenting a complete design for conside- 
ration by the Legislature at the 1970 Session. This 
work should be carried forward by the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education in cooperation with the 
University, the California State Colleges, the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges, 
the Department of Finance, the Department of Edu- 
cation and other interested agencies. 

I. Prinxipal Features of the Proposed System 

Basically, the proposed information system is in- 
tended to collect and store for machine access the 
following kinds of data on every student who moves 
through California’s higher education system: student 
identity data; limited data on the student’s parental 
family and marital family (if appropriate), student 
educational background data; and current student 
educational data. Examples of information to be col- 
lected and maintained are as follows: 



A. Student Identity Data 

1. Name 

2. Social Security Number 

3. Sex 

4. Date and Place of Birth 

5. Ethnic Origin 

6. Permanent Address 

B. Parental Family Data 

1. Name of a Parent or Guardian 

2. Relationship 

3. Occupation 

4. Educational Attainment 

5. Permanent Address 

C. Marital Family Data 

1. Marital Status (single or married) 

2. Number of Dependents — Age of Each 

3. Student Employment — Number of Hours per 
Week 

D. Student Background Educational Data 

1. Last High School Attended — Name and Lo- 
cation 

2. Year of Graduation from High School 

3. High School Grades (or other index of 
achievement) 

4. Other Colleges Attended — Name and Loca- 
tion 

5. Degrees Obtained and Year Awarded 

6. SAT/ ACT Test Scores 

E. Current Educational Data 

1. School Attending — Name and Location 

2. Grade Level (Number of Units Completed) 

3. Major Field or Curriculum 

4. Full- or Part-Time (Number of units en- 
rolled) 

F. Plans or Objectives 

1. Educational Objective (degree level) 

2. Vocational Aspirations 

We have tried to take a very practical approach 
to the question of what data is to be collected. It is 
evident that we are not proposing that the attempt 
be made at the outset to collect all the various data 
which might be considered desirable, for example, for 
a thorough study of all the important reasons for 
college attrition. What we propose here is much more 
limited, in large part because we know that a much 
greater amount of information cannot be collected 
for 100% of the population (the population to be 
studied) at anything like an acceptable cost. We have 
settled for much less, based upon what we think to be 
the minimum essential information and what we know 
is now collected. This information will make it pos- 
sible to follow students through the educational sys- 
tem, to make initial analyses, to determine what per- 
sons should be followed-up for more information in 
detailed studies, and to make contact with those 
persons. 

In its physical and operational form, the proposed 
information system will comprise a central set of in- 



dividual records stored on magnetic tape. For those 
records which are active — i.e. those of students in 
the California system or of individuals who are in 
follow-up samples — periodic supplementary informa- 
tion will be collected and added. In the case of stu- 
dents in school, the information will come from reg- 
istration data included in the regional or local student 
information systems (existing or under development). 
In the case of individuals in follow-up samples, up- 
dating information will come from periodic inter- 
views, or more typically, from mailed questionnaires. 
Supplementing the basic active and updated files will 
be the inactive records which may be used for special 
studies. These files will be periodically destroyed to 
keep the total volume of active and inactive records 
within manageable limits. 

The system is designed to include cumulative in- 
formation on all students who are currently registered 
in any secondary school or college in California. This 
decision for a 100% sample of those enrolled was 
derived from both statistical and economic considera- 
tions. In order to generate sufficiently large subpopula- 
tions (e.g., white, male blue collar family background, 
B average in high school, etc.) so as to obtain statisti- 
cal significance in analyses, it is necessary to start with 
quite large samples in the original population. As a 
practical matter, we believe that it is less expensive to 
use the existing and developing record systems of the 
schools and colleges to find where students are en- 
rolled than it would be to track individual students 
without the aid of school records. 

The system is intended to permit the tracking of all 
students as they move within the California educa- 
tional system and of samples of students who leave 
California institutions. The duration of the follow-up 
period is intended to include at least the years of 
young adulthood and sufficient time after a student’s 
departure from graduate or professional school to per- 
mit some assessment of the consequences of educa- 
tional attainments as they are manifested in career 
patterns. 

In sharp distinction to existing cross-sectional data 
and retrospective studies of those who have completed 
particular courses of study, the proposed system will 
comprehend individuals who do not complete pro- 
grams of study and who are not enrolled in school. 
This feature of the system design is intended to pro- 
vide information to illuminate the causes and conse- 
quences of attrition and drop-out phenomena with 
reference to the characteristics and experience of indi- 
viduals who do not stay in school. Further, this aspect 
of the system design will permit, over time, the com- 
parison of careers of individuals who have similar 
characteristics apart from differences in the amount 
and kind of schooling received. 

The system is intended for continuing rather than 
“one shot” operation to insure analyses which will re- 
flect changes in system performance over time and the 
impact of both new and continuing programs and 



policies. The informational results of the system are 
intended to be available to individual institutions as 
well as to statewide agencies concerned with higher 
education. The resource will thus be widely available 
and serve a variety of planning and evaluation pur- 
poses. 

To safeguard the confidentiality of individual rec- 
ords, specific statutory provisions are contemplated to 
restrict access to the encoded names of individuals to 
the minimum necessary for the operation of the fol- 
low-up procedures. All other data will be available 
only in forms which do not permit the identification 
of individual records. We believe that the potential 
threat to individual privacy can be minimized if rea- 
sonable and technically simple precautions are taken 
to make available statistical information which can not 
be related to individuals. 

The proposed information system will take maxi- 
mum advantage of the existing and developing capa- 
bilities of large-scale computational equipment which 
make possible the storage, retrieval and manipulation 
of large quantities of data. The system is also designed 
to use information already collected on a regular basis 
by all of the participating institutions and to make use 
of this information in the forms in which it will be 
recorded for use in institutional information systems. 
To the extent that some schools and colleges are still 
developing computer based student information sys- 
tems, every effort should be made to coordinate the 
design of these developing systems with the needs of 
the statewide system in mind. By so doing, the neces- 
sity for subsequent changes or modifications of these 
systems can be minimized. The resulting economies 
can be substantial. 

In the estimates of system costs we have included 
amounts to reimburse cooperating institutions for the 
special costs of participation which are beyond those 
which would be incurred otherwise. While we do not 
propose that funds be appropriated twice to cover the 
same institutional information collection and storage 
procedures, it is reasonable that where the statewide 
system requires information elements or processing 
steps beyond those normally used, associated incre- 
mental institutional costs be met and properly charged 
to the budget of the statewide student flow informa- 
tion system. 

In summary, the proposed information system is de- 
signed to supply data which will characterize the ways 
in which the educational system works. In addition, 
information of a descriptive and diagnostic type will 
be supplemented by data applicable to analyses of the 
causes and underlying mechanism of system perform- 
ance as one source of insight into why the system 
performs as it does. The initial system will not, by 
itself, serve either task completely; that is, neither the 
description nor the casual explanations will be com- 
plete. The information available, however, will be suf- 
ficient to remedy many of the most pressing shortages 
of information and to suggest directions for more 
detailed, ad hoc investigations. 
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2» Some Teehniecil Chotaetonstics of the 

Proposed System 

Subject to changes which will emerge during the de- 
tailed system design process, the proposed system will 
have the following technical characteristics: 

A. Incremental Information. As noted above, the 
system is based largely upon data which is already col- 
lected on a regular basis. To the extent that infornaa- 
tion is needed for the operation of the statey 'de 
system which is not regularly collected, additional 
questions will be required on institutional admissions 
and registration forms. The magnitude and character 
of this additional information are summarized in Table 
7.1. It can be seen that although an estimated total of 
376 characters of information is contemplated, only 32 
of these characters will need to be added to those 
already collected by secondary schools. At the college 
level, the incremental characters total relatively more 
— 124 out of a total of 376. 

B. System Size Over Time. While estimates of the 
growth of the system size over time shown in Table 
7.2 are preliminary and subject to revision during 
detailed system design, they do indicate the scale of 
the proposed system in terms of the number of indi- 
viduals whose records will be in the system. The Table 
also gives estimates of the number of individuals who 
will leave the system each year from which follow-up 
samples will be drawn. The estimates given in Table 



7.2 suggest the size of the central data files on students 
who are currently enrolled. Not all of the accumulat- 
ing file volume will be maintained in an active state 
however, since the data on students who^ leave school 
and who are not in follow-up samples will be kept in 
inactive storage and periodically eliminated. 

C. Follow-up Information. At this stage of system 
design, no specific list of follow-up questions has been 
determined and no hard estimates of the number of 
characters of data have been prepared. These tasks 
remain for completion during the detailed design 
phase. It is possible, however, to provide a reasonably 
accurate list of the basic types of information which 
may be asked of those who leave school. 

This list would include: 

Changes in Name (if any) 

Current Address 
Occupation 
Marital Status 
Family Size 
Income Level 

Education (if any) received since leaving last 
California Institution attended 
Career Plans, educational occupation, etc. 

Naturally, somewhat different questions will be 
asked of those who leave at various points in the aca- 
demic process. The availability of the follow-up sam- 
ples will permit the periodic changes in the specific 



table 7.1 INCREMENTAL INFORMATION NOT REGULARLY OR GENERALLY COLLECTED 



Class of Data 



Admissions 

Student Identity 

Jal Security 

Ethnic Origin 

Parental Family 

Relationship 

Occupation 

Educational Attainment 

Student Educational Background 

Year of Graduation/H.S. 

High School Grades 

SAT/ACT/Other r--- 

Current Educational Plans or Objectives 

Educational Objectives.. 

Vocational Aspirations. 



Total. 



Registration 

Student Identity 

Social Security 

Parental Family Data 

Name of Parent/Guardian or Person Knowing your location. 

Address of above 

Marital Family Data 

Number of Legal Dependents 

Age of each Dependent 

Student Employment 

Current Educational Data 

Grade Point Average 



Total. 



Graduation 



Total. 



High School 


Junior College 


State Colleges 


University 


9 


~2 


‘2 


‘2 




1 


1 


1 


- 


2 


2 


2 




1 


1 


1 




2 


2 


2 


M — — 


10 


10 


10 




18 


18 


18 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


13 


40 


40 


40 


9 




„ - 


-- 




30 


30 


30 


.. 


41 


41 


41 


2 

2/Dependent 

2 


2 

2/Dependent 

2 


2 

2/Dependent 

2 


2 

2/Dependent 

2 




3 


3 


3 


19 


84 


84 


84 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE 7.2 ESTIMATED GROWTH OF ENROLLED EDUCATIONAL POPULATION TO BE INCLUDED IN THE STUDENT 
FLOW INFORMATION SYSTEM (In Millions) - 





Enrollments 




New Entrants 






Year 


High School 


College 


Total 


Annual 

Increase 


High School 


College* 


Total 


Exits 


1971 


1.469 


1.051 


2.520 


.074 

.077 

.074 

.075 

.064 

.059 

.043 

.016 

.014 


.481 

.492 

.502 

.512 

con 


.044 

.045 

.047 

.049 

.050 

.052 

.054 

.055 

.057 


.525 


.451 


1972 


1.502 


1.092 


2.594 

2.671 

2.745 

2.820 


.537 ^ 


.460 


1973 


1.537 


1.134 


.549 


.475 


1974 


1.568 


1.177 


.561 


.486 


1975 


1.600 


1.220 


.570 


.506 


1976 - 


1.626 


1.258 


2.884 

2.943 

2.986 

3.002 

3.016 


. jZU 

.527 

.527 

.520 

.511 


.579 


.520 


1977 


1.646 


1.297 


.581 


.538 


1978 


1.648 


1.338 


.575 


.559 


1979 


1.624 


1.378 


.568 


.554 


1980 


1.597 


1.419 





♦ Includes only college entrants from out-of-state. 

sets of questions asked in follow-up interviews or 
questionnaires as the results of early efforts or as 
emerging research interests suggest such revisions. 

The cumulative size pf the population within the 
follow-up samples will grow in relation to the num- 
ber of exits from the system each year and in rela- 
tion to the size of the sample or samples drawn. Using 
the estimates of annual “exits” from the right hand 
column of Table 7.2 and an assumed 15% sample 
size, the follow-up sample would start at about 68,000 
individuals in 1971 (the hypothetical first year of sys- 
tem operation) and grow to a steady state of around 
500,000 in 1988 when permanent exits from the sample 
would balance new entrants. The explicit statistical 
assumptions and analyses which justify the estimated 
15% sample size are provided in the Aerojet Report 
cited above. 

n. System Costs. Table 7.3 provides a summary 
of the costs estimated by the Aerojet contractors for 
various components of the information system over 
time. Because of the uncertainties in the individual, 
component estimates, the totals have been expressed 
as minimums and maximums to emphasize the pic- 
limmary nature and qualified reliability of the figures. 

It should be noted that the only cost to be incurred 
by the Committee’s initial recommendation is the cost 
of detailed and final system design, some part of which 
is being undertaken separately by the individual seg- 



ments and institutions in any case. Every effort should 
be made to find federal matching funds to ^sist with 
this design phase since the work accomplished will 
have potential applicability to the educational planning 
problems of other states and to those of the federal 
government. 

3. Uses of the System 

The principal uses of this proposed student flow 
information system may be summarized as follows: 

(a) To monitor high school attrition and gradua- 
tion rates as one source of guidance to prograrr^ 
aimed at increasing high school graduation rates. Such 
programs are essential to any numerically significant 
expansion of higher educational opportunity to sm- 
dents who are not now part of the college-eligible 
pool. 

(b) To provide the continuing measurement of ac- 
cess and persistence rates which is essential to an eval- 
uation of the complex, and somewhat inconsistent re- 
quirements that a public educational system be both 
efficient and socially equitable. The evaluation of al- 
ternative strategies of student financial aid is a specific 
case in point requiring information of this type. 

(c) To improve comprehension of the relationships 
between California and the rest of the country with 
respect to the training and deployment of professional 
manpower. 



TABLE r.3 ESTIMATED ANNUAL COST OF THE PROPOSED INFORMATION SYSTEM 









Incremental 

Data 

Collection 








Total Cost 


Year 


Detailed 
Design and 
Coordination 


Programming 

and 

Implementation 


Computer 

Facilities^ 


Project 

Staff 


Follow-Up 

Procedures 


High 


Medium 


Low 


1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1977-78 

1980-81 

1983-84 


3100,000 

50,000 


3100,000 

50,000 


23400,000 

611,000 

632.000 

653.000 

676.000 

734.000 

788.000 

830.000 


3220’,000 

436,000 

436,000 

436,000 

436,000 

436,000 

436,000 

436,000 


1350.000 

125.000 

183.000 

198.000 

213.000 

228.000 

273.000 

318.000 

363.000 


39Y,000 

178.000 

240.000 

405.000 

541.000 

642.000 


31,89Y,000 

1.991.000 

2.133.000 

2.256.000 

2.582.000 

2.871.000 

3.101.000 


3150.000 
895,000 

1.280.000 

1.359.000 

1.480.000 

1.580.000 

1.848.000 

2.083.000 

2.271.000 


397S',000 

1.043.000 

1.154.000 

1.242.000 

1.481.000 

1.689.000 

1.856.000 
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(d) To provide necessary information for the eval- 
uation of current admissions policies and practices. 
There is evidence that increasing the stringency of 
academic requirements does not reduce attrition from 
academic causes and that drop-outs among the best 
studerts are not as far from those for the less well 
qualified (by academic measures) as is often thought. 
The demands that a wider set of criteria be considered 
have merit and need experimentation to determine 
which supplementary criteria might be employed, 
and how, and by whom. 

(e) To expand the apparatus for the consideration 
of educational costs and consequences. In addition to 
improved fiscal reporting formats, more and better 
data will also be required. Many of the specific data 
requirements of improved financial analyses will be 
supplied by the recommended information system. 

(f) The proposed information system will also pro- 
vide a fund of information applicable to planning 
management at the institutional level. 

Several illustrative policy questions can be formu- 
lated to demonstrate the potential uses of the data 
which the system is intended to produce. For example, 
it is generally accepted that completion of high school 
and an opportunity to seek further education are rea- 
sonable, minimum educational conditions for satisfac- 
tory individual and social life. Accordingly, it is of 
the greatest importance that high school graduation 
rates be monitored on a continuing basis and in suffi- 
cient detail to provide diagnostic and evaluative in- 
formation which can be used to reduce high school 
attrition rates. 

When viewed from the perspective of higher edu- 
cation, the existing data suggest that if effective op- 
portunities to try college and to profit from it are 
to be assured to California students, notwithstanding 
social or economic background, not only will finan- 
cial and other types of student aid be required, but 
also large changes in the high school attrition mtes. 
In this special sense, one of the major equity issues 
in higher education has its roots and its potential rem- 
edies at the elementary and secondary levels. 

The proposed inforrnation system will track or pro- 
vide the basis for tracking students during their sec- 
ondary school years, including students who leave 
school prior to graduation. The resulting information 
will not only serve the planning and analytic purposes 
of higher education, but will provide guidance to 
those responsible for the administration of the public 
school system. In this dual role, the secondary school 
portions of the proposed information system will pro- 
vide a vital, administrative link between the quite sep- 
arate organizational elements which have responsibil- 
ity for higher education, on one hand, and for the 
public schools on the other. 

Another illustration may be found in the conflicts 
between equity and efficiency objectives. Success in 
college is markedly related to measures of academic 
attainment in high school. The traditional pattern of 
academic entrance requirements for the University 
and state colleges reflects this circumstance. Unfor- 



tunately, the same measures of academic ability are 
also strongly correlated with indices of social and eco- 
nomic circumstance. Any system which has selective 
admissions regulations based upon high school grades 
will also exhibit social and economic stratification 
within its student body. This circumstance poses a 
basic policy issue of our time, namely, how to assure 
reasonable levels of academic quality, and numbers of 
degrees awarded (efficiency objectives) while at the 
same time making college entry and persistence rela- 
tively independent of nonacademic factors relating 
to background and finances (equity objectives). 

If very high persistence rates were sought as indices 
of system efficiency, only the most able students could 
be admitted to college and then provided with exten- 
sive and intensive financial and academic support to 
insure that those who started would finish. This strat- 
egy is quite close to traditional practice in^ many of 
the more select private colleges and universities. AVhile 
such a program might lead to efficiencies in the nar- 
row sense defined (degrees granted divided by college 
entrants), the system would not necessarily be equit- 
able. College populations so selected would exhibit 
marked social and economic stratification. The avail- 
ability of higher education would be limited to a very 
small fraction of the population. 

Two lines of attack on the equity-efficiency prob- 
lem seem available. The first is to increase experimen- 
tation with the breadth of entrance requirements so 
that a larger set of factors relating to motivation, ex- 
perience, and talent can be reflected. Such a broaden- 
ing of the factors considered relevant to admission 
decisions need not imply a reduction in the string- 
ency of admissions standards. To carry out such ex- 
perimentation, not only will it be necessary to organ- 
ize the use and evaluation of discretionary admissions 
now permitted, but it will also be necessary to follow 
up the results of admissions under different criteria 
over time both within and outside of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The second line of attack has two prongs: one to 
improve the quality of education offered and the hold- 
ing capabilities of the secondary (and possibly the 
elementary schools), the other is to improve the rates 
at which those who graduate make effective use of 
college opportunities. These efforts are the core strat- 
egy behind the related programs recornmended in 
Chapter 6 on equal opportunity. The design and the 
evaluation of programs composing both lines of at- 
tack will require and benefit from feedback informa- 
tion derived from longitudinal studies. To undertake 
major, new programs of student aid, recruitment, 
counseling, discretionary entrance requirements, etc. 
without concurrently providing a mechanism for their 
continuing evaluation and revision seems unwise. The 
estimated cost of an adequate evaluation system is 
small in relation to the magnitude and importance 
of programs to be monitored and evaluated. 

A third illustration of the potential uses of the stu- 
dent flow data concerns what might be termed the 
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import-export balance. The educational system which 
serves California is worldwide in character, and the 
California institutions are part of the larger system 
in which students from other states and other coun- 
tries receive training. While the totality of educa- 
tional costs and benefits may not be significantly al- 
tered by interstate flov/s of students, the distribution 
of costs and benefits is most markedly influenced. In 
the case of a student who has been educated from 
kindergarten through the BA in California public in- 
stitutions and who leaves the state permanently upon 
graduation, all of the public costs associated with his 
education fall in the California column. Since the stu- 
dent’s full working career will take place elsewhere, 
all or almost all of the economic benefits will fall in 
the column of some other state. In the cast of a stu- 
dent coming to California for a Ph.D. and remaining 
after completing earlier education elsewhere, only the 
last component of educational costs are borne by Cali- 
fornia, while substantially all of the benefits are 
garnered here. Even if the Ph.D. is expensive on a unit 
cost basis, the return is also very large since the earlier 
costs were incurred elsewhere. 

As these examples suggest, the large-scale econom- 
ics of education, as viewed from the point of Cali- 
fornia, depend upon where costs are incurred, and 
upon where the flows of benefits accrue. Information 
on these questions is meager since little is known about 
the interstate and international flows of students. It 
is known, however, that California educated only 
about 20% of those who obtain medical licenses in 
the state. We are a major importer of trained talent 
expensively prepared in other states. It may be that 
our “balance of educational trade” is less favorable in 
other fields. The magnitudes, causes, and consequences 
of intrastate and interstate student flows are largely 
unknown. 

Also unexplored are the ways in which educational 
policy and pricing might be used explicitly as ele- 
ments of population and manpower policies. To these 
areas of fact and to such questions of policy, better in- 
formation of student flows are a necessity. Ideally, the 
same interest which California has in these issues 
should be found nationally and in other states. For 
this reason, among others, we propose that portions 
of the cost of the recommended statewide student in- 
formation system are appropriately to be met from 
federal sources. 

A final example of the utility of the proposed infor- 
mation system concerns educational costs. The present 
literature on educational unit costs is derived primarily 
from a procedure which first isolates and aggregates 
certain components of total institutional expenses 
(those, for example, associated with lower division 
instruction) and divides the results by some measure 
of enrollment. Leaving aside the accounting conven- 
tions and difficulties associated with deriving the nu- 
merator, it is important to consider the limitations 
imposed by the selection of enrollment as a denomina- 
tor. At best, enrollment is a measure of current load or 



of the level of academic activity and does not of itself 
provide any useful basis for comparing differences in 
performance as these differences may be related to 
curricula completed, degrees awarded, or benefits gen- 
erated over time. There may be little point in offering 
low unit cost instruction if no one ever finished the 
curriculum in question. 

A further limitation of the common unit cost 
measures is that they neglect the costs of those ed- 
ucational inputs antecedent to those of a particular 
institution and year. This is to say, the present system 
of academic accounting does not contribute to any 
systematic understanding of what it costs, for example, 
to produce a teacher when all educational costs are 
included and attrition rates reflected. 

Beyond the technical problems of accounting and 
definition are some further issues of policy. Should 
the Legislature focus its attention not only upon unit 
costs of instruction but also upon total costs of a unit 
of trained manpower at work in California? On the 
output side of such an analysis, only teachers or engi- 
neers “on the line” would be counted. Against this 
measure of output would be set some proration of all 
of those educational costs incident in California. Such 
an accounting format and focus of policy interest 
would reflect factors of attrition and factors of in- 
and out-migration, for the measure could count im- 
ported engineers as applicable output but neglect those 
of their educational costs incurred elsewhere. Simi- 
larly, the costs of those who leave the state would be 
counted even though the value of the “product” could 
not be counted. 

If such analyses were undertaken they would shed 
light on the relative costs and results of local training 
versus importation of professionally trained doctors, 
teachers, engineers, etc. While such considerations are 
and should not be the sole determinants to educational 
policy, neither should they be ignored in the planning 
of high cost professional schools. 

The point of these illustrations is that there are a 
variety of useful ways of looking at the costs and 
consequences of education. No one approach has sov- 
ereign value in all situations and each has a particular 
contribution to policy debate. Unfortunately, very 
few of the potentially illuminating modes of cost an- 
alysis are now well served by data or by accounting 
apparatus. The data problems can be solved in part 
by measurements of student flows proposed in this 
Chapter. The accounting problems are part of a larger 
set of recommendations contained in Chapter 9 on im- 
proved budgeting and financial reporting practices. 

For all of these reasons we believe it is important to 
continue the design work on the statewide informa- 
tion system we have proposed. The actual decision 
to implement the system must await more detailed 
design and analysis as well as more extensive study 
and criticism by those who will operate the system. 
But the case for such a system as we have outlined it 
is now strong enough, we believe, to fully justify these 
next steps. 
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8. The Role and Financing of Private 
Higher Education in California 



At the outset of this study it was decided that ex- 
olicit attention should be given to the contributions 
Ld the economic characteristics of the independent 
colleges and universities in California, as well as to 
thosf of the publicly supported institutions. In terms 
of Tnstotio.^1 quaW. diversity of programs^ 
levels of instruction and research, the private colleg 
and universities, taken together, are broadly eq"'valent 
to the University of California, For r^^ 
t-hpir cize Quality, and economic impact, the 

and contributions of the private JJ”^er 

ignored in any systematic survey of California higher 

*‘*Moreo"ver, several recent national repons have 
focused interest on the financial problems of ^^=te 
colleges and universities across the ^ 

of states in which private institutions of higher educa 
rioHuy a declining but still very important role have 
been seeing ways of stepping up *“r ^.stance » 
these institutions. In California, because of the rather 
strict prohibitions against direct aid to private colleg s 
»d universities in our constitution this dia^usson 
centered about the question of the desirability of c 

stitutional revision. 

In this chapter we discuss briefly the role and c - 
tribution of private institutions of higher education in 

SSa? tlTeir present and “ JibSS^ 

tion as reported in recent studies, and the feasibility 
and desirability of expanding state financial assistanc . 

THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF PRIVATE 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 

67.000 are undergraduates and 30,000 are gratoe sra- 
dents. In total these private institutions account 
about 10% of total enrollment in California and 13.5 % 
of enrolled full-time smdents.* They also grant ap- 
proximately 20% of all baccalaureate degrees eac 
year and 47% of all doctorates. 

These figures begin to make it evident that the pn- 
vam colleges and Universities, taken together, make 

S*VMCCU>£»no«5torferto a^^^^ 4, „„ TO 

in the puUic junior colleges. 



UD a very important part of California’s fvigher educa- 
tion structure and yet are a relatively mu 
bv many of the standard measures. In P 

is^true because of the unprecedented growth of public 

institutions of higher education m this 
The very substantial growth in enrollment, faciliti 
and financing which the private institutions have un- 
dergone during this period appears small only 
parfson with far larger increases among the public in- 

During the 10 year period 1957-58 through 1966- 
67^the iiCCU institutions grew in enrollment ^at an 

average rate of slightly more than 5 % P®"" 

(rrowth rate was highest among the smaller umver 

rities and colleges. For all of the f 

enrollment has been increasing more «P">y ^ 
dereraduate enrollment and this grow* has been par 
Sly significant among the 

The 5% overall growth rate for the AICCU msa 

rations has been overshadowed, ’ '’L 

annual growth rate over the same period for the public 

at the graduate level where the 

AICCU institutions have reported a growth o more 
fhan 13 OoHudents, the public institutions have 
added mC than 90,(K)0 students. As a consequence, 
:fefthr;L ten ye rs the AJCOT sha- of 
rieorees has dropped from 42 % to /o , „ 

AICCU share of doctor’s degrees has dropped from 

This trend toward a steadily declining share of 

totll educati^^^^ activity on the ^ 
mtions is similar to the trend nationally. According 
ra ^ent estimates, in W 50 independent colleges^ 
universities accounted for about one-half of total en 
rnllmetif Bv 1965 the fraction had been reduced 

a^d by 1985 it is expected to be down to 

Wh^the^SmentT^ 

^ tKot of the total public sector. Figure IV 

approaches that ™e t P enrollments 

summarizes the growth m t nart-time 

hv level of enrollment and by the lull- or part uiu 

reate and postgraduate levels. 



FIGURE IV. TOTAL AICCU ENROLLMENT AND DEGREES, 1957-1967 
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1957 


1959 


1962 




1965 




1967 


TOTAL STUDENTS 


48,547 


53,422 


61,556 




72,735 




80,911 


DEGREES 


















Four-Year Degrees 


6,547 


7,060 


7,865 




9,334 




10,085 


Five-Year Degrees 


2,273 


2,593 


3,111 




4,322 




4,172 


Seven-Plus-Year Degrees 1,100 


1,225 


1,355 




1,671 




1,980 



Figure V shows the different growth rates over the 
period 1957-1967 for each of the six groups of private 
colleges. Stanford, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Occidental, and the Claremont Colleges have 
placed policy limitations upon the growth of their 



FIGURE V. ENROLLMENT GROWTH RATE FOR AICCU 
INSTITUTIONS BY GROUP— 1957-1967 
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enrollments, and therefore Gioups I and III show 
comparatively modest growth. Because these groups 
enroll a large fraction of the total AICCU enroll- 
ment, the average growth rate for all of the private 
colleges is held down to approximately 67% over the 
same base period. 

One further table (Table 8.1) shows the remarkable 
increase in the relative size of the graduate enroll- 
ments in Group II, IV and VI institutions. These 
shifts in the proportion of advanced students are evi- 
dence of very significant vitality among the private 
colleges and are an important element in the rapidly 
increasing educational costs which are discussed be- 
low. 

In summary, the AICCU institutions in aggregate 
now contribute to the state’s total system of higher 
education in approximately the same proportion as the 
University of California. The AICCU institutions’ 
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II 



IV 



total enrollment of 96,700 and graduate enrollment of 
30,400 compares closely to the University’s figures of 
98,800 for total enrollment and 30,600 for graduate 
enrollment. In 1967-68 the AICCU institutions 
awarded 10,257 baccalaureate degrees and 6,540 grad- 
uate and professional degrees, as compared with 
12,938 baccalaureate and 7,264 advanced degrees for 
the University of California. 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS: 
DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES 

It is often suggested that there are a number of im- 
portant and essential factors which distinguish private 
colleges and universities from their public counter- 
parts, such as sources of funds, an absence of exter- 
nally generated policies, regulations, and procedures, 
an absence of external budget review, and religious 
affiliation. In our review of the statistics and objec- 
tives of both segments, we have found that although 
there are in fact several important differences between 
the two types of institutions, the similarities are much 
more striking. 

For example, with respect to sources of funding we 
note that the private institutions receive 52% of their 
total revenues from public (mostly federal) sources. 
(Much of this public support is concentrated in the 
research budgets of Group I institutions.) Moreover, 
present evidence suggests that the differences in the 
relative importance of various revenue sources for 
public and private institutions will continue to decline 
as they have in the past decade, so that any signifi- 
cant differentiation based upon the mix of revenues 
will also decline. 

We also find that the allocation of institutional re- 
sources among major expenditure categories does not 
differ systematically between comparable public and 
private institutions of the same general type. The pro- 
portion of resources devoted to faculty salaries, to stu- 
dent aid, to plant operations, to general administrative 
activities, are not significantly different between Stan- 
ford and Berkeley, for example, or between USC and 
UCLA. In view of facts such as these it is difficult to 
attach a great deal of importance to the statement that 
individual private institutions appear to have greater 
freedom from external control than their public coun- 
terparts. 



TABLE 8.1 GRADUATE STUDENTS AS A PERCENT OF 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT BY INSTITUTIONAL 
GROUP, AICCU INSTITUTIONS 





1956-57 


1958-59 


1961-62 


1964-65 


1966-67 


Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 

Group VI 


42.2% 

11.5 
6.6 
7.1 
0.6 

10.6 


46.3% 

15.4 

6.3 

4.9 
0.4 

3.9 


49.7% 

22.2 

5.5 

13.2 
0.2 

14.3 


51.7% 

33.9 

5.4 

13.6 

21^1 


52.2% 

33.0 

5.6 

15.3 

22‘0 



Some observers have suggested that the rapid in- 
crease in federal support for research and other pro- 
grams among the private institutions has caused an 
erosion of the essential differences between public and 
private institutions. In this connection we note that no 
important distinctions are drawn between public and 
private institutions in the allocation of federal funds. 
This fact suggests not so much that the acceptance of 
federal funds has changed private higher education 
but that the private institutions in large part serve 
public purposes and the federal funding is made avail- 
able accordingly. 

A much more important factor in the growing 
similarity between public and private institutions has 
been the professionalization within the various disci- 
plines and the increasing power of the graduate schools 
in defining academic competence and in determining 
what will be taught at the undergraduate level.^ It is 
this change which has tended to eliminate important 
differences in the way in which private and public 
institutions of comparable size serve the broad pur- 
poses of education, research and public service com- 
mon to all major four-year institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

Both public and private colleges conform to na- 
tional standards of faculty training and salaries. Both 
sectors use similar standards to determine what should 
be taught and how. Virtually no class subjects are the 
exclusive domain of one sector or the other (except 
perhaps agriculture). Nor is there evidence that a 
given course is significantly affected by the type of 
control or the source of support. With few exceptions, 
the private colleges and universities of California, in- 
cluding many of those which once enjoyed sectarian 
sponsorship and origins, have become secular institu- 
tions for all practical purposes. 

There are, nevertheless, some differences between 
public and private higher education which deserve 
mention. Although these differences are not shared by 
all private institutions, they are generally characteristic 
of the private segment in California. 

Perhaps the most obvious difference is found at the 
undergraduate level where the private institutions con- 
tinue to enjoy the luxury of a high degree of selectiv- 
ity and easily manageable growth, as compared with 
the public institutions which have been required to 
meet the full force of accelerating demand for higher 
education. Their unwillingness to grow faster is a 
major reason why the private institutions enroll a de- 
clining share of total higher education enrollment in 
California. As a consequence, the private institutions, 
unlike their public counterparts, have been able to 
plan their growth and to determine their own paths 
of development. They have also been able to set 
standards for the quality of instruction at the under- 
graduate level which serve as standards of achieve- 
ment for all institutions. 

In this connection it should also be observed that the 
private institutions have also been able to be somewhat 
more subjective than the public institutions in their ad- 



mission procedures. In doing so they have been able to 
present a constant challenge to the increasingly “ob- 
jective” and standardized admissions criteria of the 
public institutions which, under the pressure of num- 
bers, have come to rely more and more upon test 
scores and high school grades in college preparatory 
subjects as measures of ability. 

The private institutions have also demonstrated a 
somewhat stronger concern for holding on to their 
students once they are admitted. The private institu- 
tions clearly evidence a feeling of obligation toward 
each student, once he is admitted, and acknowledge a 
responsibility to help him to succeed. Too often the 
public institutions appear to believe that their obliga- 
tion ends once a student is admitted. As a consequence, 
attrition rates among many of public institutions 
run higher than might be explained by differences in 
admission standards. The private institutions, of 
course, generally admit only those students who rank 
at the top of the scale according to conventional 
measures of ability, whatever other criteria are used, 
and therefore they cannot execuse high attrition by 
low ability. Nevertheless, it is important to note that 
the private institutions generally far exceed the public 
colleges and universities in their provisions for aca- 
demic and other aid to students who need such as- 
sistance. 

It may also be noted that private institutions enjoy 
a special kind of academic and institutional freedom. 
Although subject to pressure from private donors and 
alumni, they remain relatively free from short-run 
political pressures. Private supporters have proven to 
be somewhat more permissive regarding the use of 
their support, and where restrictions exist they usually 
pertain only to the use of specific private gifts rather 
than to all institutional resources. Generally speaking, 
the pressures brought to hear on private institutions 
are different sorts of pressures from those felt by the 
public institutions, and the growth and freedom of all 
institutions is enhanced by the existence of the dual 
system of control. 

FINANCING PRIVATE HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 

Private higher education traditionall}’ has been fi- 
nanced from a highly diverse set of sources. These 
sources include: tuition and fees charged to students; 
income ftom endowment investments; gifts and grants 
from alumni, foundations, corporations, church groups 
and other individuals and groups; bequests, annuities 
and life contracts; federal, state and local government 
subsidies; and research contracts and auxiliary enter- 
prises. 

We have drawn upon the Association of Inde- 
pendent California Colleges and Universities for his- 
torical information about its member institutions in 
order to obtain detailed financial information about 
California’s private institutions of higher learning. A 
research contract with the Association resulted in a 



report titled A Statistical Profile of Independent 
Higher Education in California, which was published 
in August 1968 and has been distributed by the Com- 
mittee. 

On its own initiative but with general support and 
partial financial backing from the Joint Committee, 
the AICCU also undertook a special, forward looking 
study which projected into the next 10 years the 
trends and the institutional financial circumstances 
summarized in the first report.^ This second study was 
undertaken under the direction of a firm of manage- 
ment consultants and enlisted specific planning contri- 
butions from 24 of the 49 member institutions of the 
AICCU. 

The findings of the AICCU study of the financial 
prospects for the private institutions were summarized 
in the second report (the “McKinsey Report”) as 
follows: 

“It is becoming increasingly difficult for inde- 
pendent institutions of higher learning to maintain 
their relative level of participation in the State of 
California and to provide the distinctive academic 
and living environments they have traditionally 
offered. For the AICCU as a whole, costs per 
student have increased at the rate of 7 percent 
annually in the past 5 years, and it is generally 
predicted that per-student costs v/ill increase at 
the same rate for at least the next 5 years. At the 
same time, absolute enrollments have been grow- 
ing. To accommodate these additional students, 
AICCU institutions have had to rely more heavily 
on loans for capital expenditures, thus accumulat- 
ing debt at increasingly rapid rates. Loans from 
public and private sources accounted for 19 per- 
cent of total capital funds from 1957 to 1962; 
from 1963 to 1967, however, loans grew in im- 
portance and provided 31 percent of capital out- 
lay funds. 

“Our analysis of AICCU projections of ex- 
penditures and revenues for the next 5-10 years 
clearly indicate that member institutions will face 
substantial deficits unless they can find ways to 
develop traditional sources of income more fully 
and to establish new sources. Reasonable estimates 
of what this deficit might amount to by 1973 and 
1978 are $56 million and $127 million respectively. 
While a substantial part of these deficits— 36 per- 
cent in 1973 and 24 percent in 1978— will occur 
in the capital funds sector, operating deficits of 
$36 million for 1973 and $96 million for 1978 are 
also likely to occur. 

“Unless these deficits can be financed, efforts to 
trim expenditures back to available financing will 
result in a serious “educational deficit that is, 
reduced spending will lower the quality and limit 
the magnitude of independent higher education in 
California. One area that could be especially hard 
hit by spending cutbacks is student aid. Some in- 
stitutions are projecting increases in aid per stu- 
dent of not over 5.5 percent per year— substan- 
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tially less than planned increases in tuitions and 
drastically less than the 11-percent rate of in- 
crease in the past 5 years. And reduced levels of 
student aid, unless offset by expanded external 
scholarship programs, run counter to the plans of 
most institutions, to enroll a higher percentage of 
students from low-income families. Of even 
graver consequence, some institutions may not be 
able to limit expenditures to available resources 
and, thus, may find it impossible to continue oper- 
ations.'* 

In reviewing the information reported in both of 
the AICCU reports we have come to the conclusion 
that the foregoing substantially overstates the finan- 
cial difficulties facing the private institutions. Our 
own conclusions might be summarized as follows; 

1. While modest growth is anticipated by many 
of the private institutions, there are signs that 
the relative contribution of the private colleges 
to the total capacity and output of California 
higher education will continue to decline. 

2. There are no major financial crises emerging 
in the very short run comparable to those 
which caused the transfer of formerly private 
universities to public control and support in 
other states, although there are increasing signs 
of financial difficulty at an increasing number 
of private colleges and universities. 

3. The private institutions, however, have not ex- 
hausted the financial resources available to 
them from such sources as tuition, alumni con- 
tributions and contributions from corporations. 
There is no immediate need, therefore, to for- 
mulate a large-scale state program of direct aid 
to these institutions. 

I. Operating Income 

Table 8.2 shows the operating income of AICCU 
members for the past decade. Operating income is all 
income other than receipts for capital outlay. The 
average annual increase in operating income has been 
13.3%. The yearly increases have been remarkably 
even, with 5 of the 10 yearly increases within 2% of 
the average for the period. 



During the past eleven years, student fee income 
has provided a relatively constant portion of operat- 
ing income, accounting for slightly less than 30 % of 
the total, but student fee income has increased at a 
slightly lower rate than all other operating income 
( 12 . 8 % compared to 13 . 3 % average annual increase). 

Over the eleven year period the percentage of op- 
erating income derived from student fees steadily 
declined for Group 1 institutions. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that income from spon- 
sored research increased from 24 % to 41 % for this 
group during the period. If sponsored research is held 
constant, the percentage of income derived from stu- 
dent fees for Group 1 remains rather even throughout 
the period. In the other groups, where sponsored re- 
search is not as significant, percentage of operating 
income derived from student fees increased signin- 
cantly during the period. In Groups 11 and IV the 
percentage of income from student fees increased by 

one-half. j • j r 

The percentage of operating income derived trom 

endowment funds decreased for all groups during the 
period. It now represents only about 3%of total oper- 
ating income for Groups 11, IV, and V ; for Group 1 it 
is 7 %; and Group 111, 11 %. Income from sales, serv- 
ices, and organizational activities and income from 
other sources were rather steady but relatively small 
sources of k.come for all groups. Income from auxil- 
iary enterprises declined steadily for all groups. In 
1966-67 it represented between one-fourth and one- 
third of the income for all groups except Group 1, 
which derived about 10% of operating income ftom 
this source. The reason for the decline of auxiliary 
enterprises income would appear to be that college- 
operated dining and dormitory programs have not ex- 
panded as fast as enrollment growth and that charges 
in these areas have not increased as rapidly as edu- 
cational fees. 

Gifts and grants remained very stable as a portion 
of operating income during the last decade. Like tui- 
tion and fees, the only pattern was that average annual 
increases were slightly less than for all operating in- 
come ( 12 . 5 % compared to 13 . 3 %). Gifts and grants 
provided around 10 % of operating income for Groups 



TABLE 8.2 RECEIPTS BY SOURCE, OPERATING INCOME, AICCU INSTITUTIONS, 1956-57 THROUGH 1966-67 



VIII IIIU 

Operating Income 
by Source 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Student Fees 


327,822 

8,395 

1,321 

25,028 

3,608 

11,354 

13,456 

301 


330,342 

9,373 

1,356 

26,700 

3,870 

11,628 

15,856 

330 


335,343 

9,748 

1,511 

28,967 

4,582 

14,066 

21,270 

514 


339,216 

10,922 

2,058 

32,476 

5,442 

15,653 

26,443 

1,251 


343,065 

11,905 

2,130 

36,138 

6,450 

19,191 

30,619 

1,861 


349,834 

12,557 

2,468 

39,202 

7,839 

19,279 

39,914 

2,345 


356,748 

13,548 

3,056 

43,602 

9,411 

23,751 

49,492 

2,995 


364,250 

14,555 

3,561 

43,746 

10,759 

27,134 

54,873 

3,508 


370,840 

16,104 

4,087 

44,630 

11,600 

30,610 

59,901 

4,508 


384,670 

17,113 

4,469 

50,360 

12,687 

35,460 

68,474 

5,564 


392,740 

19,407 

6,177 

56,960 

13,278 

35,710 

85,238 

7,045 


Endowment Income. ... 
Sales, Services, Organi- 
zational Activities 

Auxiliary Enterprises... 
OtVipr Sniirres 


And Grants.- ~ - 


Sponsored Research 

Governmental Programs 

Total 


391,294 


399,455 


3116,001 


3133,461 


3151,359 


3173,438 


3202,603 


3222,386 


3242,280 


3278,797 


3316,555 
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I, II and III and were remarkably steady at this level 
throughout the period. Gifts and grants declined on a 
percentage basis for Groups IV and V although this 
source provided a larger percentage of the income for 
these groups. More than one-fourth of the funds of 
Group V come from this source. 

Income from governmental programs, outside of 
funds provided for research, was a small or insignifi- 
cant source of operating income for all groups. The 
average annual increase of such governmental program 
funds was 40.7%, but this increase only managed to 
bring governmental program support up to 2. 2% of 
all operating income. 

In summary, student fees, sales, services and organi- 
zational activities, gifts and grants and income from 
other sources were relatively stable fractions of oper- 
ating income. Endowment income decreased and gov- 
ernmental programs increased as portions of operating 
income. Sponsored research, especially federal support, 
became a major part of operating income, particularly 
for Group I institutions. For groups other than Group 

1, student fees grew significantly as a source of in- 
come. There also was modest growth in percentage 
of income from sponsored research for Group II, and 
in gifts and grants for Group III. All other important 
sources of income declined for these groups. 

2. Operating Expenditures 

Table 8.3 shows the operating expenditures of 
AICCU members for the past decade. More detailed 
data for each group may be found in the AICCU 
statistical summary. Few useful generalizations can be 
made on the basis of these figures. 

Expense for instruction and departmental research 
increased substantially over the period for Group II, 
increased slightly for Groups I and III, stayed even 
for Group V, and declined slightly for Group IV. 
Organized research expense increased by one-third for 
Group I but not as rapidly as sponsored research 
income for the same group. Organized research be- 
came a slightly more significant item for Group II 



during the period. It was not significant for the other 
three groups. 

Plant operation and maintenance expense also re- 
mained fairly constant for all groups. Auxiliary enter- 
prise expense declined quite substantially for all groups 
except Group III where there was a smaller decline. 
However, this item still represents one-third of total 
expenditures for Group II. Expense of scholarships 
and student aid increased for all groups except Group 
III, where this expense remained at the same level. 
Again, the colleges devote a slightly larger share of 
total expenditures to this item than the universities. 

3. Operating Income Compared With 

Operating Expenditures 

According to figures reported by the AICCU for 
the period 1957-1967, a comparison of income and 
expenditures for individual institutions reveals that 
deficits were experienced in at least one year by 30 
of the 42 institutions which were studied. The term 
“deficit” as used by the AICCU institutions refers to 
a negative difference between current income from 
regular sources and current operating expense. It 
should be made clear that no actual deficits occur 
because the difference between current operating in- 
come and current expense is made up by withdraw- 
ing funds from reserves, increasing current income 
from endowment funds, or diverting current income 
from capital outlay. 

A total of 19 of the 42 institutions had deficits in 
two or more of the last six years covered by the study. 
During the first nine years covered by the study, the 
number of institutions showing deficits remained 
rather constant; the average was about 11 per year. 
However, during the last two years, the total climbed 
to 15 and then 19 institutions. 

The number of institutions with what might be 
called serious deficits ($50.00 or more per FTE) was 
also fairly steady throughout the first nine years, 
averaging four per year. Again, however, the number 
jumped in the last two years to 8 and then 14 institu- 



TABLE 8.3 OPERATING EXPENDITURES, AICCU INSTITUTIONS (In Thousands) 



Operating Expen. 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Administration and 
General Expense 


?9,377 


310,378 


311,934 


314,402 


317,523 


318,669 


321,872 


323,742 


326,377 


329,827 


335,440 


Instruction & Depart- 
mental Research 


25,433 


28,632 


34,073 


38,747 


44,434 


51,178 


58,498 


67,624 


74,750 


84,200 


96,710 


Summer Session, Exten- 
























sion an(d Irregular In- 
structional Programs - 

Organizefd Research 

Libraries 


2,284 

13,296 

2,947 


2,437 

15,696 

3,272 


3,023 

18,927 

3,558 


3,426 

22,647 

3,987 


3,582 

25,884 

4,386 


3,759 

33,496 

4,962 


3,960 

42,016 

5,942 


4,618 

45,567 

6,862 


5,060 

49,722 

8,076 


6,276 

56,791 

9,243 


7,845 

65,633 

10,893 


Plant Operation & Main- 


5 502 


6 148 


7,001 


8,016 


9,116 


9,945 


11,420 


12,113 


14,038 


16,223 


17,680 


tenance 

Auxiliary Expenses 


23,849 


25’050 


26,984 


30,245 


33,097 


35,947 


40,065 


40,470 


41,306 


47,680 


54,560 


Scholarships & Student 
Aid 


3,563 


4,188 


5,432 


6,290 


6,670 


8,236 


9,563 


11,275 


12,600 


15,530 


18,779 


Other Non-Educational 
Expenses 


2,821 


2,940 


3,185 


3,695 


3,922 


4,472 


4,622 


5,347 


6,118 


6,958 


7,410 


Total Operating 


389,072 


398,741 


3114,117 


3131,455 


3148,614 


3170,664 


3197,958 


3217,618 


3238,047 


3272,728 


3314,950 
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TABLE 8.4 NET COMPUTED SURPLUS OR DEFICIT REPORTED FOR EACH AICCU INSTITUTIONAL GROUP, 1956-57 
THROUGH 1966-67 





Institutional Group 




Year 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


All Groups 


19S6-S7 


J5684 


,>i 08 


3911 


$516 

36 

424 

558 

889 

482 

130 

744 

204 

122 

-735 


$3 

-57 

62 

26 

104 

10 


$ 2,222 

714 

1,884 

2,006 

2,745 

2,774 

4,645 

4,768 

4,233 

6,069 

1,605 


19S7-S8 


77 


198 


460 


19S8-S9 


718 


293 


387 


1959-60 


290 


487 


645 


1960-61 - 


450 


288 


1,014 


1961-62 


750 


339 


1,193 


1962-63 


2,260 


1,107 


1,150 


— Z 
49 
214 
197 
123 


1963-64 


870 


1,811 


1,294 


1964-65 


-870 


1,657 


3,028 


1965-66 


-310 


1,532 


4,528 


1966-67 


-360 


598 


1,979 

















tions. For the first nine years, an average of three 
institutions per year had deficits of $100 or more per 
FTE unit of enrollment. For the last two years the 
totals were eight and eleven. Deficits of over $200 
per FTE were experienced by an average of one to 
two institutions each year for the first nine years. 
This number increased in the last two years to three 
and then six institutions. 

Group I institutions averaged more deficit years 
than institutions in any other group— somewhat more 
than one year out of every three. Institutions in 
Groups II, IV, V, and VI averaged about one year out 
of three. Group III institutions averaged the fewest 
deficit years (about one year out of 12). 

Serious deficit years ($50 or more per FTE) were 
experienced in one out of every five years, on the 
average, by institutions in Groups I, IV, V, and VI. 
Group II institutions averaged one year out of sixteen 
and Group III, one year out of 50. Deficits of $200 or 
more occurred in one or more years in ten institutions. 
Seven of these institutions are in Group IV. Of the 



nine institutions in Group IV that had deficits in 
1966-67, five had deficits of $200 or more. 

We now turn to the projected deficits over the next 
few years for these same institutitons. The AICCU 
(McKinsey) projections are shown in Taole 8.5. An 
educational expense “deficit” of $36 million is indi- 
cated for 1973 and one of $96 million for 1978. 
Our first impression is that the projected deficits are 
not large. Ten years from now, we find that desired 
and expected expenditures will be only 15% greater 
than projected revenues; and five years from now in- 
come will be less than 10% short of projected ex- 
penditures. 

Furthermore, the deficits described by the McKin- 
sey study will not be spread evenly over all private 
institutions. Such deficits are unique to certain types 
of institutions— primarily the large universities where 
expensive graduate programs form a large portion of 
the institutional budget, and a few small institutions 
which are struggling to compete academically with 
public counterparts. 





• Surplus. 
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FIGURE VI. AICCU TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL INCOME 
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(In Millions of Dollars) 
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Finally, we note that there are numerous ways to 
absorb such deficit While the McKinsey report dis- 
cusses several methods of increasing income, no at- 
tempt is made to show how those improvements 
would offset portions of the projected deficit. 

In its attention to the problem of increasing reve- 
nue from existing and new sources, the second A 
report offers the following findings. Tuition will re- 
main a major, or the major, source of income for most 
of the private institutions. In spite of continuing in- 
crease in tuition rates, however, there are severe limi- 
tations to using this revenue source alone to prevent 
projected deficits. Tuition is already rising more rap- 
idly than disposable income in California and more 
rapidly than the prices of other goods and services. 
Competition with the low-tuition public institutions 
will remain substantial even if the public college 
tution rates are increased. Increased tuition is incon 
sistent with the objective of broadening the socio- 
economic groups represented in private college stu- 
dent bodies. For all these reasons, the AICCU report 
does not see in tuition alone as more than a partia 
and generally undesirable source of revenues to ex- 
pand proportionally to meet projected expenditures. 

Similar arguments are brought to bear on revenues 
from auxiliary enterprises. Food and lodging charges 
fall upon students and their families in the same way 
as does tuition and are subject to the same 
limitations and operational disadvantages. While t e 
specific conclusion is not stated in the report it seems 
fair to sav that the best that might be expected of aux- 
iliary enterprise revenues is that they will continue to 
offset associated costs and at most produce a modest 
surplus. 

Substantial attention is given to sources of increased 
gifts and grants from individuals and from corpora- 
tions. Comparative statistics are cited in the report 
for AICCU institutions with respect to the number 
of their alumni who contribute and the amount of 
such contributions. Comparative data on national 
fund raising trends and results are also provided. A 
wide range was observed in the professionalism of 
their approaches to fund raising and in the results of 
these efforts. With appropriate qualifications due to 
the range of the institutional results, the report con- 
cludes that there are major opportunities for markedly 
improved fund-raising efforts by many of the private 
colleges among tlieir alumni, among non-alumni, and 
among potential corporate supporters, which, as a 
group, have not kept pace in their educational philan- 
thropies with the needs of higher education or with 
trends in pretax corporate profits. 

All of this leads us to believe that the financial 
situation of the private institutions is not critical, 
but that there is reason for concern and it is an appro- 
priate time to give serious consideration to what steps 
the state can take to preclude the emergence of a real 
financial crisis among these institutions in the future. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR STATE POLICY 

We are convinced that the State of California has 
a definite and continuing interest in the viability of 
the private colleges and universities. Shorn of orna- 
mentation, this interest is based upon these facts: 

1. The private colleges and universities are perform- 
ing an important educational service which would 
otherwise have to be done by public institutions, 
and, in general, they are doing it well. 

2. They provide an extremely useful yardstick in 
terms of the quality of instruction, efficiency of 
operation and the maintenance of academic free- 
dom against which the performance of the public 
institutions can be measured. 

The private colleges serve the public interest in edu- 
cation no less well than the public institutions. There- 
fore, any reduction in the ability of the AICCU 
schools to grow or any impairment to the quality or 
diversity of their programs is a serious loss to the state. 
In addition, from a narrow point of view, each stu- 
dent who does not enroll in a private institution is one 
more to attend a public one. In the former case, only 
a small fraction of his costs may be borne by state tax 
revenues, whereas enrollment growth at the public 
colleges and universities generates a large and direct 
impact upon institutional and state resources. 

For these reasons a significant weakening or loss of 
the private colleges and universities would be a serious 
blow to higher education in California. In consequence 
of this fact, private higher education is vested with a 
public interest which cannot be i^ored. As provided 
in Article 9, Section 1, of the California Constitution, 

“A general diffusion of knowledge and intelli- 
gence being essential to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, the Legislature 
shall encourage by all si'. table means the promo- 
tion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricul- 
tural improvement (emphasis added).” 

The specific policy implications, however, are not 
quite so clear. We have characterized the financial 
condition of the private institutions in aggregate as 
one of fair to good health with some warning signs 
of deterioration. The private institutions are not 
approaching a financial crisis; with some effort on 
their part they should be able to maintain their present 
growth rates and standards of excellence over the next 
5_10 years without severe difficulty. Several traditional 
sources of income, however, have not kept pace with 
rising costs, and new and existing sources will have to 
be expanded. We believe it is an appropriate time, 
therefore, for the state to begin to look for additional 
ways to contribute to maintaining the strength of this 
important segment of higher education. The principal 
question is what existing measures might be expanded 
and what new approaches, if any, should be consid- 
ered. 
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CURRENT METHODS OF STATE 
ASSISTANCE 

As we indicate later in this chapter, the California 
Constitution is quite explicit in prohibiting direct state 
aid for private institutions. Consequently, California 
now assists the private colleges only in four indirect 
ways: (1) by granting them exemption from property 
taxes, (2) by granting them authority to condemn 
property in the same manner as public agencies, (3) 
through tax deductions for contributions, and (4) 
through the state student aid programs. 

Tax exemption (Art. XIII, Sec. la of the Constitu- 
tion), authority to exercise the powers of eminent 
domain (Section 1238, Civil Procedures Code), and 
tax deductions (Section 17054, Revenue and Tax 
Code) are very important, though unobtrusive, meth- 
ods of state aid. They are often overlooked because 
there is no actual transaction between the state and the 
institutions, and it is very difficult to assign any specific 
monetary amount as a measure of the benefit received. 
However, the total savings in property taxes can be 
roughly estimated. If the reported assets of $1.5 billion 
were assessed at 23% and taxed at $9.00 per $100, the 
combined annual property tax obligation for the 
AICCU institutions would amount to approximately 
$30 million. 

The State Scholarship Program and the Graduate 
Fellowship Programs are described briefly on page 68 
of this report. Approximately 55% of all scholarship 
award winners attend private institutions in California. 
This program was originally intended in part as a 
means to assist the private institutions, and it has gen- 
erally been credited with doing so. Although the 
scholarship program does not give the private institu- 
tions funds beyond what they might otherwise raise 
from tuition and fees, it does offset what they would 
have to provide in financial aid themselves to these 
students, and it permits them to use that money for 
other students or other purposes, as they see fit. 

Unfortunately, none of these four forms of aid 
offers a vehicle for expanding public aid to any signifi- 
cant extent. Obviously property tax exemption and the 
authority to exercise the powers of eminent domain 
are not subject to expansion. Nor is there real possi- 
bility of increasing tax deductions for those who make 
contributions to the private institutions. 

It is also questionable whether further expansion of 
the existing State Scholarship Program in its present 
form would be of any significant benefit to the private 
institutions. As the number of awards has been in- 
creased in recent years, the percentage of students 
enrolling in private institutions has declined from 68% 
to 55% and may be expected to continue to decline in 
the near future. There are at least two reasons for this: 
the inability or unwillingness of the private institutions 
to expand fast enough to absorb a greater share of the 
award winners and the fact that the necessary achieve- 
ment and aptitude levels required to receive an award 
are declining, possibly below the principal admission 
threshold of the major private institutions. Ultimately, 



under the existing program nearly 10% of all freshmen 
will receive awards, whereas the major private insti- 
tutions generally select students from the upper 3%- 
5 % of high school graduates. 

On occasion it has seemed desirable to resort to an- 
other type of aid — to assume the full responsibilities 
of ownership and operation of a private institution. 
The Berkeley campus of the University of California 
grew from a transfer to public ownership in 1868 of 
the formerly private institution called College of Cali- 
fornia. More recently, the California College of Medi- 
cine was transferred to the Regents of the University 
of California, with legislative approval. On any sig- 
nificant scale, of course, action of this nature would 
simply indicate a failure to act effectively to assure 
the necessary financial strength for the private insti- 
tutions. 

MEASURES ADOPTED BY OTHER STATES 

California is not alone, of course, in feeling a grow- 
ing concern for the financial health of her private 
colleges and universities. In fact, this concern has been 
much more evident in other states, especially in those 
states in the eastern half of the country where private 
institutions have traditionally carried the larger burden 
of responsibility for higher education. 

The most notable example of state support for pri- 
vate higher education occurs in Pennsylvania where 
private non-sectarian colleges and universities have re- 
ceived public support for many decades. In 1967-68, 
fifteen private institutions in Pennsylvania received 
almost $65 million in direct operating support, and two 
of the larger private universities also received $25 mil- 
lion (total) for “tuition reduction supplements”. An- 
other state, Alabama, provides direct support for 
Marion Institute and Walker County Junior College. 
New Jersey has given the medical school at Seton Hall 
the use of the city hospital for clinical teaching. In 
Florida, the University of Miami has a similar arrange- 
ment with Dade County and also receives direct sup- 
port from the state. Maryland and Vermont also make 
regular annual legislative appropriations directly to 
private institutions. 

At one time or another Maryland, New York, New 
Jersey, Florida, North Carolina, Texas and Alabama 
have aided private institutions by contracting with 
them for various services. Eighteen states and Puerto 
Rico provide scholarships that students may use at 
public or private institutions. Virtually all states pro- 
vide extensive tax exemptions to non-profit private 
colleges and universities. 

More recently, the State of Indiana enacted a meas- 
ure for the aid of private higher education which may 
be of special interest in California. The Indiana law 
provides that individuals and corporations may claim 
tax credits equal to 50% of their contributions to insti- 
tutions of higher education, up to a maximum credit 
of $50 for individuals and $500 for corporations. The 
tax credit is applicable to contributions to public as 
well as private institutions. The purpose of the meas- 
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ure, however, is to stimulate an increase in contribu- 
tions to private colleges and universities by means of 
the limited tax credit. 

The program has been in effect only one year, and 
with very limited success. Indiana has 1,800,0^0 tax- 
payers, but only 12,000 used this tax credit the first 
year. It was estimated that the cost to the state could 
run as high as $20 million (if all taxpayers took the 
maximum credit), yet only $300,000 in credits were 
claimed the first year by individuals. For corporations, 
no estimates were made of potential tax loss to the 
state, but the actual credits totaled $130,000. These 
credits were taken by only 600 out of 30,000 Indiana 
corporations. The total of $430,000 in credits would 
represent a minimum of only $860,000 in contribu- 
tions. It is assumed that most of this year’s credits were 
taken by individual taxpayers and corporations who 
were already making contributions and getting deduc- 
tions on their federal taxes. 

Clearly a measure of this type needs a great deal of 
publicity because it depends heavily for success upon 
response from middle-income taxpayers. Indiana 
higher education is now going to start a campaign to 
publicize the new law and to boost receipts. 

According to the opinion prepared for the Com- 
mittee by the Legislative Counsel, such a measure 
could be enacted in California without constitutional 
revision and would probably be upheld by the courts. 

The State of New York recently established a sys- 
tem of direct subsidies for the operating expenses of 
its private colleges and universities. This program pro- 
vides for direct annual payments from the state to 
private institutions in amounts equivalent to $400 per 
earned bachelor’s or master’s degree, and $2400 per 
earned doctorate degree awarded in the prior academic 
year. The estimated cost for 1970-71 is approximately 
$32 million. 

To be eligible an institution must (1) be incorpo- 
rated by the Regents or legislature (accredited); (2) 
maintain one or more earned degree programs cul- 
minating in a bachelor’s degree or higher; (3) meet 
such standards of educational quality as are applicable 
to comparable public institutions of higher education 
as established by the Regents. In addition, the Com- 
missioner of Education has the power to require re- 
ports concerning, but not limited to, present and 
contemplated programs, curricula and facilities of the 
institution, its financial affairs, its long-range plans and 
its programs in implementing such plans, and its ad- 
ministrative practices and procedures. 

Potential state control appears to be minimized by 
making direct grants per earned degree without refer- 
ence to programs or use of the funds. A memorandum 
filed with the original legislation, however, declared 
the state’s intention “to establish a system of account- 
ing for private institutions of higher learning that wish 
to qualify for this aid, to assist both the (Education) 
Department and the respective colleges and universi- 
ties to obtain a better view of their financial and 
academic strengths and weaknesses.” 



LEGAL ASPECTS-CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROVISIONS 

Whatever the merits of arguments for increasing 
state aid to private colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia, such aid is now prohibited by the Cailfornia 
Constitution except by the indirect forms such as are 
now used. Although the Constitution lays great stress 
on the importance of education to the welfare of 
the state (Article IX, Sec. 1), it is impossible under 
any circumstances and for any purposes to directly 
appropriate public funds for the support of private 
higher education. 

There are several provisions of the California Con- 
stitution which appear to effectively prohibit public 
aid to private higher education, except by way of tax 
exemptions, tax credits, aid to individual students or 
other indirect devices. Among the most important 
of these are: 

Article IX, Sectmi 8. This fundamental section 
states: 

“No public money shall ever be appropriated for 
the support of any sectarian or denominational 
school, or any school not under the exclusive 
control of the officers of the public schools; nor 
shall any sectarian or denominational doctrine be 
taught, or instruction thereon be permitted, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any of the common schools 
of this state.” 

Article XIII, Section 21. Section 21 regulates the 
manner in which monies may be drawn from the State 
Treasury and further provides that no monies 

“. . . shall ever be appropriated or drawn from 
the State Treasury for the purpose or benefit of 
any corporation, association ... or any other in- 
stitution not under the exclusive management and 
control of the State as a State institution, nor shall 
any grant or donation of property ever be made 
thereto by the State. . .” 

This section makes certain specific exceptions (e.g. 
aids to hospital cor struction, institutions for support 
of orphans, etc.) but none is applicable to aid to higher 
education. 

Article XIII, Section 24. This is an omnibus section 
which prohibits appropriation of public monies for 
sectarian purposes. It provides: 

“Neither the Legislature, nor any county, city 
and county, township, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, shall ever make an appro- 
priation, or pay from any public fund whatever, 
or grant anything to or in aid of any religious 
sect, church, creed or sectarian purpose, or help 
to support or sustain any school, college, univer- 
sity, hospital, or other institution controlled by 
any religious creed, church, or sectarian denomi- 
nation whatever, nor shall any grant or donation 
of personal property, or real estate ever be made 
by the state, or any city, city and county, town. 
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or other municipal corporation, for any religious 
creed, church, or sectarian purpose whatever, 
provided, that nothing in. this section shall prevent 
the Legislature granting aid pursuant to Section 
21 of this article.” 

Article IX, Section 6. This section defines the pub- 
lic school system, including the state colleges, and adds 
that; 

“No school or college . . . shall be directly or 
indirectly, transferred from the public school sys- 
tem or placed under the jurisdiction of any au- 
thority other than one included within the Public 
School System.” 

This section would apparently preclude any plan to 
expand educational capacity by (for example) build- 
ing facilities and then allowing a private institution to 
administer those facilities and the activities connected 
with them. 

Among these and other provisions of the Consti- 
tution there may be identified three separate types of 
restraints which are relevant to the current problem. 
They are; 

(a) Restraints against state aid to any institution 
“not under the exclusive management and 
control of the State as a state institution” 
(Art. XIII, Sec. 21 and Art. IX, Sec. 8). 

(b) Restraint against state aid to institutions 
which are “controlled by any religious creed, 
church or sectarian denomination” (Art. XIII, 
Sec. 24). 

(c) Restraint against state aid for “any religious 
sect, church creed, or sectarian purpose” 
(Art. XIII, Sec. 24). 

The first restraint is the most pervasive in this con- 
text since it cuts across both sectarian and nonsectarian 
lines. The restraint in effect creates a barrier between 
state and private institutions (so far as appropriations 
go) which is comparable to the barrier between state 
and church. The original purposes of the section obvi- 
ously transcend the subject matter of education, how- 
ever, and any attempt to work a wholesale revision 
of this restraint should be viewed with caution. 

The second type of restraint listed above may be 
viewed as a derivative of the first, being a smaller part 
of the general proscription against aid to institutions 
not under the exclusive management and control of 
the state. An institution is obviously not controlled 
by the state if it is controlled by a religious creed. If 
the first restraint remains unaltered, the second is 
somewhat irrelevant. It must be considered, however, 
if the first restraint is altered (as is suggested below). 

The third type of restraint listed above is quite 
different from the first two and, in essence, is an ex- 
pression of the fundamental doctrine of separation of 
church and state. It does not provide a barrier against 
public aid to private higher education since, under the 
Constitution, no program of such aid could ever have 



as an object the promotion of religious worship or in- 
struction. 

In Appendix E of this report we have included a 
copy of a thorough examination by the Legislative 
Counsel as to the possibilities for state support under 
present circumstances. To summarize that document, 
the Legislative Counsel finds that such measures as edu- 
cational service contracts and earmarked tax payments 
would not be constitutional, but that tax credits or 
deductions for tuition paid for attendance at private 
and church-supported institutions (and contributions 
to such institutions) would be upheld by the courts as 
matters primarily of benefit to the citizens of the state 
generally, rather than of direct benefit to the institu- 
tions themselves. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

From the point of view of the State of California 
and its citizens, and as matters of simple prudence 
and practical economics, it would be most unfortunate 
if the private colleges were to suffer any serious re- 
ductions in their growth rates or deterioration in the 
quality of programs. Accordingly, we believe that it 
should be the policy of the State of California to com- 
mend, support and encourage the efforts of the private 
colleges and universities. 

1. We recommend that immediate consideration be 
given to two types of state aid to the private colleges 
and universities; (a) partial tax credits for contribu- 
tions to the private institutions and (b) cost-of-edu- 
cation supplements to accompany state scholarship 
awards to students who attend private institutions. The 
first would not require constitutional revision, the sec- 
ond would require constitutional revision. 

In general, we are of the opinion that any additional 
state assistance to private colleges and universities 
should be related to two important objectives: (1) 
that of increasing private contributions from individ- 
uals and corporations for the support of private higher 
education; and (2) to relate any direct aid to students 
rather than institutions, thereby assuring the students 
the greatest freedom of choice as to the institutions 
they will attend. 

The evidence with respect to income from private 
contributions for California’s private institutions sug- 
gests rather clearly that this source has not been devel- 
oped sufficiently by most of the institutions. This is 
particularly true with respect to alumni and corpora- 
tion contributions. As further evidence of this fact, it 
was interesting to find that a recent meeting of 
AICCU representatives which was convened to discuss 
the need for additional state and federal aid ended up 
emphasizing the need to concentrate greater effort on 
developing private sources. 

We believe it would be appropriate for the State of 
California to carefully examine possible means of as- 
sisting the private colleges in this endeavor. One meam 
would be the granting of partial tax credits for indi- 
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vidual and corporate gifts along the lines of legislation 
recently adopted in Indiana. The Indiana plan, as in- 
dicated earlier in this chapter, authorizes individuals 
and corporations to claim tax credits equal to 50% of 
their contributions to institutions of higher education 
(public and private), up to a maximum credit of $50 
for individuals and $500 for corporations. Although 
the Indiana program has not yet been very successful 
in stimulating an increase in contributions in its first 
year, with greater publicity it has substantial promise. 
We are advised by the Legislative Counsel that a simi- 
lar program could be established in this State with no 
change in the Constitution. 

The second proposal which we believe merits fur- 
ther consideration is that of adding “cost-of-education” 
allowances to state scholarships which are awarded to 
students who enroll in private institutions. The funds 
would go to the institutions to assist them to provide 
for the state scholarship students. Such allowances 
would in some part compensate the private institutions 
for those costs incurred in educating scholarship stu- 
dents which are in excess of expenses covered by tui- 
tion. This proposal would require constitutional revi- 
sion because the money would go for support of the 
operating costs of the private institutions, although 
only in proportion to the enrollment of scholarship 
students. 

This is the one way we believe that the present 
scholarship program can be expanded with any sub- 
stantial expectation of aid to the private colleges and 
universities and benefit to the state. The proposal is 
not new, but it is one that still seems to promise to 
benefit students and the institutions in a direct manner 
with a minimum of administrative cost. The principal 
thing it does not provide is an opportunity for the 
state to play a greater direct role in the supervision and 
development of the private institutions. 

We further recommend that the Legislature initiate 
a revision of the California Constitution with the ob- 
ject of putting the state in a legal position to consider 
providing financial support to non-sectarian programs 
at private colleges and universities at such time as it 
may appear useful to do so and under terms and con- 
ditions subsequently to be determined. An example of 
specific language for this proposed revision may be 
found in Appendix F. 

We are recommending a constitutional revision 
which would permit but not require the appropriation 
of public funds to or through private colleges and 
universities (excepting, as does federal legislation, sup- 
port of specifically and narrowly religious or sectarian 
programs or institutions). In its most general form, 
the argument for such revision is based on the fact 
that it would provide planning options to the state 
which are not now available and which could be used 
or not as specific justification and future circumstances 
might suggest. 

Additional investment options should be welcomed 
because they would open ways to provide more or 
better units of educational capacity or output for the 



same level of public expenditure. This circumstance 
would obtain, for example, if an additional 5,000 col- 
lege “places” could be added to some set of public 
and private institutions at a total public cost lower 
than that for the same capacity procured from a set 
of public institutions only. 

This example is selected deliberately to emphasize 
that the general argument for constitutional revision 
need not be based on any particular solicitude for 
institutions because they are under private sponsorship. 
Nor is the argument derived from any bias against 
particular colleges because they are public. Both classes 
of institutions serve the same set of public purposes, 
and, accordingly, the public interest in these purposes 
would be served to a greater and more efficient degree 
if public procurement of educational capacity could 
take place in a market which contained a larger and 
more diverse set of suppliers. 

In 1967, a subcommittee of the Assembly Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, assigned the topic of medical 
education costs, raised the possibility that under 
certain circumstances it might be less expensive for 
the state to pay some portion of the capital and oper- 
ating costs of the expansion of existing, private medical 
schools than to provide equivalent capacity by the 
construction of completely new public medical schools 
within the University of California. The occasion of 
the finding was a proposal from the University of the 
Pacific and the Presbyterian Medical Center in San 
Francisco to build and operate a new medical school 
if state support could be added to income from private 
benefactions, tuition charges and federal grants. On 
constitutional grounds, however, the proposal could 
not even be given serious consideration and so there 
was no point in evaluating its academic and economic 
merits. 

We believe that this constitutional restriction is very 
undesirable because it restricts the range of planning, 
budgeting, and program options available to the Legis- 
lature. At the moment, the state is undertaking the 
establishment and partial support of two new, public 
medical schools at Davis and San Diego. Without 
prejudice to their justification or to their internal 
efficiencies, it might be deemed a disadvantage that 
other options were not available to the Legislature 
for its serious consideration. 

In the field of technical and vocational education at 
the junior college level, a case may be made that insti- 
tutional arrangements other than the junior colleges 
might enrich the variety, extend the quality, and pos- 
sibly reduce the net public costs of such training. Joint 
venture institutions using the facilities, equipment and 
staff of industries or of regional industrial associations 
as well as public resources might provide attractive 
alternatives or supplements to the junior college tech- 
nical programs which are now supported totally with 
public funds. 

There may be little but formal distinction between 
the provision of public subsidies to private employers 
through the support of specific, technical training pro- 
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grams in junior colleges and the provision of these 
same subsidies directly to industrial associations in 
partial support of industry-sponsored educational pro- 
grams. The effects on the size of the technically 
trained labor pool, upon employment rates, and upon 
the net costs of technical labor to employers may be 
the same under each alternative procedure. Notwith- 
standing this equivalence, there may be sigiiificant 
arguments for a dual system derived from considera- 
tions of net public cost, quality of training, employ- 
ability of trainees, or other considerations such as a 
greater diversity of educational prototypes for study 
and evaluation. 

In addition to this general argument, there is one 
has to do with the possibility, as discussed in greater 
detail in the following chapter, that federal support 
for college and univ’^ers.ty operating expense will in- 
crease substantially over the next five to ten years. The 
larger private institutions in California have been 
alerted to this possibility for some time and have been 
making preparations, including divesting themselves of 
remaining sectarian influences where necessary and 
possible, to receive this bounty. Whether or not such 
aid materializes n the near future, we believe that the 
state would make a mistake not to clear the way so 
that it can play some role in determining the allocation 
of the federal funds in California and the general pur- 
poses for which they are spent. If such aid does ma- 
terialize and California has no part in determining 
how it is spent, it will be even more difficult for the 
state to effectively manage its higher education re- 
sources. 

In considering the problems of Constitutional revi- 
sion and the nature of the recommendation we should 
advance, we have given considerable thought to the 
question of whether the proposed constitutional revi- 
sion should leave undisturbed present language regard- 
ing the church-state division or whether we should go 
further and, in effect, adopt the federal model. Our 
first inclination was not to disturb existing provisions 
which prohibit public support of any kind for sec- 
tarian institutions, whether or not they provide exten- 
sive nonsectarian services which are in the public 
interest. In line with this thought, we requested the 
Legislative Counsel to draft language that would sim- 
ply authorize state support for higher education car- 
ried on by nonsectarian private institutions. That 
language is indicated in Appendix F. 

Upon further consideration of the question, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the arguments in support 
of Constitutional revision really carried beyond this 
language. If sectarian institutions are performing the 
same services as nonsectarian institutions, and if those 
services can be aided and encouraged without giving 
aid to the purely sectarian activities, then there is no 
reason to exclude such institutions. Accordingly, we 
have revised our first recommendation and now favor 
amendment to the California Constitution to make it 
conform in this respect (in meaning, not necessarily 



in language) to the federal Constitution. (See Appen- 
dix F). 

As noted elsewhere in this report, the federal gov- 
ernment has a longstanding tradition and history^ of 
providing direct and indirect aid (usually categorical 
in form) to both public and private institutions of 
higher education for secular public purposes in the 
national interest. There are no prohibitions contained 
in the Federal Constitution comparable to California’s 
restraints against aid to any institution “not under the 
exclusive management and control of the state as a 
state institution” or against aid to institutions which 
are “controlled by any religious creed, church, or sec- 
tarian denomination.” Of course, the guarantees of 
the First Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
are applicable to all federal programs. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the federal government retains 
the flexibility to provide aid to private as well 
as public institutions even if they are in fact managed 
by sectarian denominations, provided only that viola- 
tions of the First Amendment do not occur. It is our 
recommendation that the State of California be placed 
in a position of similar flexibility. 

Applicable examples of the federal practice which 
currently allow direct support to private institutions 
of higher education, whether sectarian or nonsectarian, 
are found in the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 as amended (PL 89- 3 29, 20 USC Section 701, 

et seq.) and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (PL 83-480 as amended by PL 89-10, 20 USC 
Section 331, et seq.). 

The Higher Education Facilities Act provides as- 
sistance to institutions of higher education, including 
graduate and undergraduate institutions, junior col- 
leges, and technical institutes, in providing certain 
academic facilities. The act, however, defines the term 
“academic facility” as not including “any facility used 
or to be used for sectarian instruction or as a place for 
religious worship, or . . . any facility which is used 
or to be used primarily in connection with any part 
of the program of a school or department of divin- 
ity . . .” A “school or department of divinity” is de- 
fined as an “institution, or a department or branch of 
an institution, whose program is specifically for the 
education of students to prepare them to become min- 
isters of religion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theological sub- 
jects.” Finally, the Facilities Act contains a separate 
section (20 USC Section 885) which provides that 
“nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the making of any payment under this Act, 
or under any Act amended by this Act, for religious 
worship or instruction.” 

In sum, the act is drawn to allow aid to a sectarian 
institution so long as it is otherwise qualified and so 
long as the facilities constructed with the aid of the 
federal funds are not used for sectarian instruction or 
religious worship. Aid is intended to be given under 
the act to aid construction, for example, of a language 
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laboratory or a classroom for instruction in English 
literature on the campus of a Jesuit university so long 
as those facilities are never used for sectarian or reli- 
gious worship. Under present constitutional con- 
straints, California could not give comparable aid on 
a state level. 

We are aware, of course, of present legal challenges 
to the validity of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963. A complaint has recently been filed in U.S. 
District Court for the District of Connecticut in a case 
known as Tilton V. Cohen. The plaintiffs seek an in- 
junction to restrain the application of federal funds 
for the construction of facilities at four named sec- 
tarian educational institutions in Connecticut. The 
challenge is made on the grounds that the funding 
represents a violation of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments in that; (1) tax-raised funds are in effect 
supporting sectarian institutions, (2) the collection of 
taxes represents compulsory taxation for religious pur- 
poses, and (3) that application of funds to private 
institutions benefits a limited class of students at the 
expense of public institutions which are available to all 

classes of student. 

The Tilton case (and undoubtedly others like it to 
follow) was made possible by the recent Supreme 
Court decision in blast v. Cohefi (1968) 88 S.C. 1942, 
20 L. Ed.2d 947 which removed certain “standing to 
sue” barriers previously applicable. In fact, before the 
Flast case was decided, an earlier case challenging the 
Higher Education Facilities Act had been dismissed 
on the ground that the plaintiffs had no standing to 
sue. To date, no case involving such a challenge to 
federal programs has reached the level of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any other appellate 
court so far as we have been able to learn. In- 
tervening decisions of the Supreme Court concern- 
ing other First .\niendment questions may or may not 
shed light on the issues raised by the Tilton case. In 
the meantime, a vigorous debate is proceeding in both 
legislative and legal circles over the issues and argu- 
ments considered here. 

An intriguing and important capsule of the consti- 
tutional issues relevant to the subject under considera- 
tion is seen in the recent case of Horace Ma?m League 
of the U.S. V. Board of Public Works (1966). 220 A.2d 
51, 242 Md. 645. In that 4-3 decision by the Maryland 
Supreme Court, the court considered the federal con- 
stitutional validity of Maryland’s state grants to four 
specific private colleges in Maryland for construction 
of science buildings, a classroom, a dormitory and a 
dining hall. The majority held that all but one of the 
grants were invalid on the ground that the operative 
effect of the invalid grant would have been to aid re- 
ligion. The majority decision adopted a detailed test 
requiring the case by case examination of six factual 
characteristics of each institution concerned (e.g., the 
stated purposes of the college, the place of religion in 
the college’s program, etc.). Consideration extended 
in the case of one college to examining whether or not 



crucifixes, statues or waterfonts were likely to be 
placed in the proposed science building. 

While the majority opinion laid stress on the contri- 
bution of tax funds to support institutions which teach 
the doctrines of a particular church, the dissenting 
minority opinion tended to emphasize that the grants 
were in furtherance of a more general public secular 
purpose of promoting higher education. The dissent- 
ing opinion stated that the grants were intended to 
supplement the general ability of all institutions of 
higher education to meet demands for such education 
in the state. 

The Supreme Court of the United States denied 
review of the Maryland decision. It is interesting to 
note, nevertheless, that the three institutions denied 
state' aid in Maryland subsequently sought and ob- 
tained grants for construction of the same facilities 
through federal programs. 

In considering the foregoing cases and the debate 
involving support to sectarian institutions, it must be 
kept in mind that the issue involved is narrowly re- 
stricted to the granting of aid to sectarian institutions. 
Neither the TiltOfi nor the Horace Mann case ques- 
tions the propriety of supplying public aid to private 
institutions of higher education which are not sectar- 
ian. Thus, even assuming the most restrictive resolu- 
tion of the foregoing constitutional issues against aid 
to sectarian institutions, the extensive potential of 
public supported non-sectarian institutions will un- 
doubtedly remain alive and healthy on the federal level 
and in states which are free of restrictive constitu- 
tional prohibitions of the kind found now in Califor- 
nia. Assuming a moderate resolution of the foregoing 
constitutional issues, it may be expected that in future 
practice aid by the federal government and such other 
states would extend not only to nonsectarian private 
institutions but to many sectarian institutions as well. 

We believe, in short, that there is no compelling 
reason to await the conclusion of these constitutional 
debates before undertaking a process of constitutional 
revision in California. Application of careful 
draftsmanship will doubtlessly minimize the potential 
for conflict with federal constitutional and decisional 
law in preparing the necessary constitutional rev.-sion^s. 
At the minimum, these revisions would extend the 
capacity of the state to initiate public support of the 
many important nonsectarian private institutions o 
higher education in California. With careful drafts- 
manship, the capacitv of the state to so operate couid 
be extended to carefully circumscribed areas of sup- 
port for sectarian institutions for programs involving a 
secular purpose serving the general public interest. 

It must be emphasized, however, that we do not 
no'v recommend that public funds be appropriated 
as direct operating or construction subsidies for pri- 
vate colleges and universities. Our recommendation is 
quite different, namelv, that the California Constitu- 
tion be amended to permit (but not require) such 
assistance as well as cost-of-education supplements to 
student aid funds and other types of aid. 
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We do not believe that a strong case car now be 
made on economic grounds for direct state subsidies 
for the private colleges and universities of this state. 
Although there is reason to be concerned about the 
short-range financial future of these institutions, we 
do not think the evidence supports such drastic action 
as direct subsidies. The private institutions still have 
private sources of support which are far from being 
exhausted. Data reported nationally and for California 
regarding alumni support and contributions from cor- 
porations suggest that neither of these sources has been 
adequately exploited by the great majority of the 
AICCU institutions. 



A move toward direct operating subsidies by the 
state would raise major questions as to what institu- 
tions would be eligible, what would be the basis for 
such allocations, what standards of financial account- 
ing would need to be established, what standards of 
academic performance would be required, and so 
forth. The allocation of direct operating subsidies 
would necessarily be accompanied by measures de- 
signed to protect the state’s interest, to guarantee the 
effective and appropriate use of public funds. We do 
not find sufficient evidence of financial need on the 
part of the private institutions to justify a move in 
this direction at this time. 
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9. Financing Public Higher Education 



Although there is some indication that the huge 
enrollment surge of the past decade is beginning to 
ease, the problem of financing public higher education 
is, if anything, growing more difficult. There has never 
been enough money to satisfy all the demands of 
higher education, but now, in the opinion of some 
observers, public higher education is coming close to 
exhausting its present financial means. 



In this chapter we summarize available information on 
the sources of current financing of the state’s system of 
public higher education and the important trends in in- 
come for higher education. We then present some 
findings and conclusions regarding new and expanded 
sources of funds to meet current and future needs. 
Finally, we present recommendations regarding budget- 
ing and fiscal planning for public higher education. 



SOURCES OF SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



THE NATIONAL CONTEXT 

Nationally, over the past few years, the total ex- 
penditures of colleges and universities have been in- 
creasing at the rate of about 10% per year. The rate 
of increase is substantially the same for both public 
and private institutions. According to figures prepared 
by the U. S. Office of Education, institutions of higher 
education were expected to spend about $18.3 billion 
in 1967-68, of which public institutions accounted for 
$10.7 billion and private institutions $7.6 billion. 

Beginning about 1955-56 American higher educa- 
tion entered a period of growth and expansion which 
has been unparallelled at least since the 1920’s, and 
perhaps in the whole history of the country. Also in 
the mid-1950’s there began what has been described 
as a “new era of support for higher education”, as state 
appropriations across the country increased even faster 
than enrollment and were accompanied by rapid 
growth in federal grant and contract funds, steep in- 
creases in student fee income, and growth in private 
gifts and grants. As a consequence of the sharp in- 
crease in support and enrollment, it has been estimated 
that total institutional expenditures have grown from 
about 0.8% of gross national product at the start of 
the period to nearly 1.9% at present.^ Thus the rate 
of growth for resources allocated to higher education 
has been about twice the growth rate for the national 
economy as a whole. 



The question now is whether or not this growth 
rate for financial support can continue. There are indi- 
cations that state taxpayers are stiffening their resist- 
ance to ever increasing tax outlays for higher educa- 
tion, that parents and students are less and less willing 
to submit to constantly rising tuition charges and other 
student costs, that private funds are shifting to other 
activities and that a pronounced lull in federal support 
has set in. 

The costs continue to rise rapidly, however, forced 
upward by rising enrollment, rising cost per student 
and expanding functions. Merely to maintain the exist- 
ing quality of higher education, however, at the present 
level and scope of activity will place heavy demands 
upon all available financial sources. Unfortunately, the 
colleges and universities, despite constant prodding by 
legislators and others, have been unable to significantly 
improve efficiency and lower unit costs. Where unit 
costs have been controlled it has been accomplished 
largely by the simple expedient of allowing enrollment 
growth to outpace budget increases. 

The explanation for continuously rising unit costs 
is to be found in the technology of education.^ Educa- 
tional institutions have been unable, chiefly because of 
their heavy reliance upon professional services, to 
benefit from the steady increases in output per unit of 
labor that most other major industries have enjoyed. 
There is no significant annual increase in productivity 
to offset salary and wage cost increases. With much 



TABLE 9.1 TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY U. S. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1967-68 (In Billions) 





Public 

Institutions 


Independent 

Institutions 


All 

Institutions 


Source 


Amount 


% 


Amount 


% 


Amount 


% 


Federal Funds 


$2.1 




19.5% 


$2.3 




29.3% 


$4.4 


24.0% 

23.0 

2.0 

50.8 


State Funds 


4.1 




38.0 


.1 




1.4 


4.2 


Local Funds 


.4 




4.0 


» - - - 




.2 


.2 

9.3 


Other Sc areas 


4.1 




38.5 


5.2 




68.5 


Totals 


$10.7 


100.0% 


$7.6 




100.0% 


$18.1 




100.0% 
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TABLE 9.2 PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF SUPPORT FOR CURRENT EXPENSE, PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION, 1W7-48 

(In Millions) 





University 
of California 


California 
State Colleges 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


AICCO 

Institutions 


Totals 


State Funds 


?247.4 


2192.8 


292.8 


27.1 


2540.1 


Federal Funds 


170.4 


33.3 


8.9 


.7 


213.3 


Local Funds 


202.8 




202.8 


Student Charges 


48.2 


27.8 


2.5 


".6 


79.1 


Organized Activities and Auxiliary Enterprises 


73.4 


33.4 


2.5 




109.3 


Private Gifts, Grants and Endowments - . 


23.9 


1.5 




25.4 


Other Sources 


16.5 


1.8 






18.3 










Totals 


?579.8 


2290.6 


2309.5 


28.4 


21,188.3 





smaller increases in productivity than the economy as 
a whole, educational unit costs have necessarily risen 
relative to costs generally. And, unfortunately, there 
is no reason to look for a substantial change in this 
situation. 

Thus, the period of relative affluence for higher 
education may be drawing to a close. The old sources 
of funds no longer appear to be adequate to meet the 
continuing demand, and new sources are slow to show 
themselves. Moreover, what once appeared as a solid 
foundation of public support and political favor has 
undergone serious and rapid erosion. 

CURRENT SOURCES OF SUPPORT FOR 
PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 

In Chapters 2 and 3 we have described in some detail 
the principal sources of support for California’s system 
of higher education and the trend in income over the 
past ten years. Based upon recent estimates, the public 
segments obtain about 45% of their support for cur- 
rent expense from state funds, 17% from local funds, 
18% from federal funds (excluding special AEC con- 
tracts), 7% from student charges and 13% from all 
other sources. 

With respect to income for capital outlay for 1967- 
68, we estimate that state support amounted to $156 
million or 43°o, federal funds amounted to $41.7 mil- 
lion or 11%, local (junior college) funds amounted to 
$88.8 million or 24% and other sources, principally 
revenue bonds, provided $80.1 million or 22% of the 
total. 



In the following pages the principal sources of sup- 
port for each of the three public segments are de- 
scribed in greater detail. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is to isolate the principal trends in financial 
suppport for each segment as they relate to the financ- 
ing of the whole system of public higher education. 

SUPPORT BY SEGMENT 

f. University of Calif ornia 

University of California financial transactions are 
segregated according to five major “fund groups:” 
Current Funds, Endowment and Other Nonexpenda- 
ble Funds, Plant Funds, Loan Funds and University 
Retirement System Funds. The basic operating funds 
of the University are in the current fund group. Ex- 
penditures and income for current funds are reported 
in summary form in the annual Financial Report of 
the University of California. 

For 1967-68 current fund expenditures totaled $823 
million. Total current fund income amounted to $827 
million. Current fund income net of $250 million for 
special federal research operations (AEC) amounted 
to $579.8 million. The principal sources of this in- 
come were the State of California (43%), the federal 
government (29%), student fees (8%), organized ac- 
tivities (6%), and auxiliary enterprises (6%). 

Over the five-year period from 1963-64 through 
1967-68 the state contribution to current funds, ex- 
cluding AEC funds, has declined from 48.4% to 
42.7%. Federal funds have risen from 24.9% to 29.4%, 
largely offsetting the decline in the state share. When 



TABLE 9.3 SUMAAARY OF FINANCIAL TRAh .CTIONS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 1967-68 (In Thousands) 





Balances 

7/1/67 


Receipts 
and Other 
Additions 


Expenditures 
and Other 
Deductions 


Balances 

6/30/68 


Current Funds . - . 


288,355 


2827,137 


2823,571 


291,921 ’ 


Endowment and Similar Funds, — 

Plant Funds: 


207,816 


2,640 


— 


210,456 


Unexpended 


29,705 


10,097 


5,337 


34,465 


Debt Retirement 


15,786 


8,064 


4,929 


18,921 


Investment in Plant 


1,013,663 


128,979 


18,709 


1,123,933 


Loan Funds - - - 


8,304 


1,425 


64 


10,875 


UC Retirement System Funds — 


202,173 


50,462 


9,665 


241,760 
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TABLE 9 



.4 CURRE^f FUND INCOME BY SOURCE, UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA, 1963 h54 THROUGH 1967-68 

(In Millions) 



State of California 

U.S.A 

Student Fees r'-Vj 

Organized activities — educational departments. 

Hospitals and clinics 

Other 

Gifts and private grants 

Endowment funds* — - - 

Income from temporary cash investments 

Sales and services — educational departments — 

Auxiliary enterprises --- 

Other income 



Subtotal. 



Special federal research operations. 
Total 



1963-64 



S 160.0 

82.5 
27.8 

15.2 

2.2 

9.0 
6.9 
2.7 
1.6 

20.6 

2.1 



S3.-J0.5 

3248.9 

3579.4 



1964-65 



3180.7 

95.4 

33.8 

16.8 
2.2 



10 . 

5 . 

2 , 

2 , 

23 , 

2 



3375.8 

3237.7 

3613.5 



■ Investment income added directly to principal of other funds is excl .ded beginning 1964-65. 



1965-66 



3207.9 

120.7 

39.9 

18.8 

3.1 
11.7 

6.6 

3.7 

1.7 
27.2 

5.2 



3446.5 

3240.8 

3687.3 



1966-67 



3243.3 

150.5 

44.1 

31.3 

3.5 
13.5 

8.0 

4.1 

3.6 

30.3 

5.6 



3537.4 

3242.8 

3780.2 



1967-68 



3247.4 

170.4 

48.2 

36.5 

3.6 

15.1 
8.8 
4.9 
4.5 

33.2 
7.1 



3579.8 

3250.4 

3830.2 



all federal funds are excluded from consideration, the 
state share shows a decline over the period from 64.5 ^ 
to 60.4%, almost as large a decline as when f^^ral 
funds other than AEG contracts are included. This 
indicates clearly that the decline in state participation 
is not simplv a mathematical result of the rise in fed- 
eral funds. The sharpest drop in the state share oc- 
curred between 1967 and 1968. 

The increase in federal funds has been concentrated 
in the area of organized research. In 1967-68 federal 
support for organized research reached a peak of $107 
million. However, federal research funds have been 
cut back during the first half of 1968-69 and are ex- 
pected to be lower for this year than in the preceding 
year, reversing the previous trend. State support for 
organized research has grown much more slowly over 
this period and cannot be expected to make up for 
any significant reduction in federal expenditures. 

Income from private gifts and bequests tends to 
advance very irregularly for the University. For 1965— 
66, a figure of $26.4 million was reported. For 1966-67 
this amount moved up slightly to $28.8 million, but 
for 1967-68 it jumped to $34 million. Although the 
general trend is up, it is very difficult to predict year 
to year changes. The figures for gifts and grants in 
Table 9.4 reflect expenditures rather than current in- 
come at the time of receipt. 



2. California State Colleges 

State college reporting of financial transactions lags 
well behind that for the University, and state college 
income, as a consequence, is much more difficult to 
ascertain and summarize. For this reason the following 
information, like that for the junior colleges, is less 
comprehensive than that for the University and oc- 
casionally depends upon estimates rather than actual 
reported income. 

Unlike the University of California, the California 
State Colleges are largely dependent upon state sup- 
port for current expense and have no major source or 
discretionary funds. For 1967-68 reported income for 
current operations totalled $290.6 million, of which 
about two-thirds came from state appropriations, 
roughly one-tenth each from federal funds, auxiliary 
enterprises, and student fees, and the balance from 
miscellaneous reimbursements. 

In general, although there has been an important 
increase in federal funds, the state colleges remain 
largely dependent upon state appropriations, particu- 
larly when instructorial costs alone are considered. In 
the period covered in Table 9.5, state support as a 
percentage of total income for current operations 
moved only from 70% to 66%. In the same penod 
federal funds increased from 2.7% to 11.5% of in- 
come, but the greater part of federal support was pro- 




state Funds 

Federal Funds 

Student Fees 

Gifts and Grants.^ 

Auxiliary Enterprises. 
Other Current Income 

Totals 
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TABLE 9.6 SOURCES OF CURRENT FUNDS FOR PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1964-65 THROUGH 1966-67 



Source 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Amount 


% 


Amount 


% 


Amount 


% 


State Funds 

Local Funds 

District Taxes - 

Non-tax Revenue 

Counties 

Federal Funds 


361,549,284 

112,751,441 

7,301,666 

12,664,288 

2,105,425 


31.3% 

57.4 

3.7 

6.4 

1.2 


373,523,630 

137,065,209 

9,109,909 

11,390,066 

4,124,448 


31.3% 

58.3 

3.9 

4.8 

1.7 


376,080,429 

157,557,627 

10,998,470 

10,268,129 

7,099,391 


29.0% 

60.1 

4.2 

3.9 

2.8 


Totals 


3196,372,104 


100.0% 


3235,213,262 


100.0% 


3262,004,046 


100.0% 



vided for student aid rather than instructional expense. 
Student fee income from incidental fees and from 
charges for summer sessions and other programs 
moved slightly downward as a share to total support 
for current expense, from 10. 8% to 9.6%. 

For 1967-68 the colleges reported combined income 
from gifts and bequests, including gifts of land, of $4,- 
660,697. This figure includes $1 million as the value of 
the Bakersfield campus, and $1.5 million for a Contin- 
uing Education Center at Pomona. Only $1,538,027 
was provided for current expense from this source. 

3. Junior CcUeges 

Financial data for the public junior colleges con- 
tinues to be fragmentary and somewhat out-of-date. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say much about junior col- 
lege income without leaving several important gaps 
and running the risk of reporting that which was once 
true but which has been superseded by more recent 
events. 

There are two principal sources of junior college 
support, district tax revenue and state apportionments. 
Together these two sources provide nearly 90% of 
total junior college support for current expense and 
85% of total income. Other sources are nondistrict 



“tuition tax” contributions, other district income in- 
cluding student fees (nontax), and federal funds. 

All “local” sources provided for approximately 67% 
of current expense, with the major part provided from 
district taxes. As indicated in Chapter 2 (page 25), 
the basic junior college tax rate for current expense 
is $.35 per $100 of assessed valuation, but other spe- 
cific rates are allowed by statute for adult education, 
retirement funds, etc. 

State subventions for junior college current expense 
have doubled over the past five years as a consequence 
of enrollment growth and increases in the foundation 
program for junior colleges. The basic foundation pro- 
gram amount has risen from $573 per unit of attend- 
ance to $628. It is also important to note that as the 
level of the foundation program has risen, the ratio 
of basic aid to equalization aid has shifted sharply from 
3: 1 to nearly 1: 1. 

Despite the rapid increase in state support funds, the 
proportion of total current expenditures supported 
from local funds of all types has remained at about 67 %- 
68% over the period 1963— 64 through 1967— 68. Dis“ 
trict expenditures have kept pace generally with rising 
enrollment and increas'^s in state support. District as- 
sessed valuation has grown at about the same rate, or 



TABLE 9.7 STATE SUPPORT FOR JUNIOR COLLE GES, 1963-64 THROUGH 1967-68 



■ tr mm w - — 


196 <-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Current Expense 

Basic Aid_ 

Equalization Aid 


330,749,375 

10,593,807 


334,470,375 

18,132,855 


339,674,250 

27,454,094 


342,269,250 

28,973,420 


.346,886,375 

43,244,278 


Subtotal 

Junior College Tuition Fund*. 

New Districts - 


341,343,182 

31,793,076 

4,044,492 


352,603,230 

33,448,620 

5,497,434 


367,128,344 

32,470,697 

3,924,598 


371,242,630 

31,683,401 

3,154,398 


390,130,653 

31,000,000 

1,715,372 


Totals 


347,180,750 


361,549,284 


373,523,639 


376,080,429 


392,846,025 


Capital Outlay 

Bond Funds 


33,322,298 


37,316,858 
420 377 


331,681,007 

80,304 


37,955,973 


323,985,795 


Current funds.. 

Junior College Tuition Fund* 


2,282,068 


2,500i955 


1,300,063 


1,335,280 


1,000,666 


Totals 


35,604,366 


310,238,190 


333,061,374 


39,291,253 


324,985,795 


Total, State Support 


352,785,116 


371,787,474 


3106,585,013 


385,371,682 


3117,831,820 



• Divided between eurrent expense and capital outlay aeeording to alloeations to district general funds and to other funds. Kstimate for 1967-68. 
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TABLE 9.8 



COMPARATIVE GROV\n'H INDICES, AS- 
SESSED VALUATION AND AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE, JUNIOR COLLEGE DIS- 
TRICTS * 





Assessed 

Valuation 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance** 




Amount 

(Billions) 


Index 


Amount 


Index 


1958-59 


$18.3 


100 


164,227 

166,219 

182,378 

201,588 

215,108 

245,994 

277,801 

321,787 

340,079 

377,574 


100 

101 

111 

123 

131 

149 

169 

196 

207 

230 


1959-60 


19.3 


105 


1960^1 


20.8 


114 


1961-62 


23.8 


130 


1962-63 


26.3 


144 


1963-64 


28.4 


155 


1964-65 


32.2 


176 


1965-66 


35.5 


194 


1966-67 


40.1 


219 


1967-68 


43.0 


235 






1 


1 





• All diitrirts which maintain a junior college. 
••Total ADA, including adult ADA. 



’ightly faster, than enrollment, enabling the districts 
in most cases to raise additional funds for current ex- 
pense within statutory tax rates. Under the present 
system of support, the proportion of state aid is closely 
tied to district, assessed valuation per attendance unit, 
a measure of ability to pay. A comparison of the 
growth rates for assessed valuation and junior college 
ADA in shown in Table 9.8. 



TRENDS IN SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
I. State Funds 

Perhaps the most evident trend in state support for 
public higher education is the growing gap between 
what the University and state colleges request in state 
support and what they have been receiving. . 

In 1966-67 the Regents of the University asked for 
a total of $237.7 million in general current support 
(excluding salary increases). They eventually received 
an appropriation of $229.9 million. The following vear, 
after deleting nearly all proposed new programs, the 



Regents requested $264.5 million in general support 
funds and received $251.5 million ($231.5 in General 
Fund support plus $20 million from Regents Funds). 
For 1968-69 the Regents asked for $311 million from 
the state and received an appropriation of $276.5. Thus 
the gap between what the Regents request and what 
the state finally provides has grown rapidly from $7.8 
million in 1966-67 to $13 million in 1967-68 and $34.5 
million in 1968-69. There is little reason to expect this 
gap to narrow in the coming year. 

The picture is much the same for the state colleges, 
although the magnitude of the difference between 
budget requests and actual appropriations is somewhat 
less. The Trustees’ budget for 1966-67 called for $171.7 
million in general state support (again excluding salary 
increase funds); the colleges received $166.4 million. 
In 1967-68 they asked for $213.2 million and received 
$187.9 million. For 1968-69 the Trustees proposed 
$250.3 million in general state support and got $224.4 
million. 

These figures are not intended to prove that nigner 
educadon is getting either too little or too much sup- 
port. They are intended to illustrate what has become, 
particularly in the case of the University, a wide gulf 
between state officials and the governing boards as to 
how much state support is necessary and available for 
public higher education. This gulf has important im- 
plications, we believe, not only for the current financ- 
ing of public higher education, but for the whole 
budgetary process. 

Another important trend has to do with the rela- 
tionship of state support for higher education to 
support for other activities, particularly the public 
school system. The expenditure of state funds for the 
support of the current expense of higher education 
has risen from $169 million to $540 million ^er the 
ten year period 1958-59 through 1967-68. The ex- 
penditurfi of state funds for current and capital cost 
including bond funds, has risen from $280 million to 
$685 million. 

These sharp increases in state support must be seen, 
however, in the context of state expenditures for other 
services and activities. One good measure of general 



TABLE 9.9 



CURRENT AND TOTAl STATE SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES _====—= 





Current 
state support 
for HE 


Total* ^ 

state expenditures 
for HE 


Total 

GF 

expenditure 


Current state 
support as 
a%of 

GF expenditure 


Total state 
support as 
a % of 

GF expenditure 


iqi;R_i;q 


$169,561 


$280,105 

235,700 

302,098 

336,340 

373,783 

426,257 

484,774 

532,279 

606,952 

685,293 


$1,280.0 
1 4^7 7 


13.2% 

12.7 


21.9% 

16.4 


1 Q «; 0-60 


183,112 


1 t . L 

1,683.8 

1 ^q7 4. 


13.1 


17.9 


- 


220,224 


14.8 


19.8 


10^1 


250,967 


1,919.1 

7 IflA 1 


14.5 


19.5 


10 ^ 9 -/^'? - 


277,511 


14.7 


20.2 


lOf^^-64 


310,551 


9 '^AA ft 


15.4 


20.7 





360,430 


9 A 


16.2 


20.6 





417,321 


^ ni7 9 


16.2 


20.1 


- 


488,824 


j.Ui t * ^ 

% 974. 7 


16.5 


20.9 


1967-68 (est.) 


540,226 


1 j / * » » 





• Includes Bond Funds. 
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TABLE 9.10 STATE CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION COMPARED WITH TOTAL STATE GENERAL FUND 



EXPENDITURES 





Total state 
GF 

expenditures 

(millions) 


State 

expenditures 
for grades 
K-12 

(thousands) 


State 
current 
expenditures 
for HE 
(thousands) 


Total state 
current 
expenditures 
for education 
(thousands) 


State 

support for 
for K-12 as 
a % of 
GF 


State 

support for 
for HE as 
a % of 

GF 


Total 

state current 
expenditures 
for education 
as a % of GF 


1958-59 


31,280.0 


3551,634 


3169,561 


3721,195 

786,247 

915,122 

985,069 

1,054,524 

1,139,616 

1,254,290 

1,416,344 

1,642,970 

1,836,811 


43.1% 

41.9 

41.3 

43.2 

40.5 

39.4 
38.1 
38.7 

38.3 

39.6 


13.2% 

12.7 

13.1 

14.8 
14.5 
14.7 

15.4 

16.2 
16.2 

16.5 


56.3% 

54.7 

54.4 

58.0 

55.0 

54.1 

53.5 
54.9 
54 5 


1959-60 


1,437.2 


603,135 


183,112 


1960-61 


1,683.8 


694,898 


220,224 


1961-62 


1,697.4 

1,919.1 


734,102 


250,967 


1962-63 


777,013 


277,511 


1963-64 


2,106.1 


829,065 


310,551 


1964-65 


2,344.8 


893,860 


360,430 


1965-66 


2,579.6 


999,023 


417,321 


1966-67 - 


3,017.2 


1,154,146 


488,824 


56.1 


1967-68- - 


3,274.7 


1,296,585 


540,226 



state expenditures is the total expenditure from the 
state’s General Fund. When state support for the cur- 
rent expense of public higher education (which is 
drawn almost entirely from the General Fund) is com- 
pared with total General Fund expenditures, as in 
Table 9.9, it can be seen that higher education’s share 
has risen, but much more gradually than the above 
figures might suggest. 

It may also be said that the relative growth in state 
support for higher education has been made possible 
to a large extent by a diversion of funds from the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In Table 9.10 state 
support for the current expense of higher education 
is compared with state expenditures for the elementary 
and secondary grades. The rising share of General 
Fund expenditures going to higher education has been 
offset by a decline in the share of expenditures going 
to the public school system. 

In large part the apparent diversion of funds reflects 
the passage of the heavy wave of enrollment growth 
(which had its origin in the “baby boom following 
World War II) from the elementary and secondary 
grades to the undergraduate and graduate levels of our 
public institutions of higher education. The passage of 
this wave, and the consequent slowing of enrollment- 
based cost growth in the public schools, has released 
funds for improving the level of support in the public 
schools and for meeting enrollment-based cost growth 
in higher education. 

It is this surge of enrollment, coupled with steadily 
rising unit costs an<^ the cost of new activities (espe- 
cially the growth of faculty research), which has re- 
sulted in the sharp increase in expenditures for higher 
education. This increase, then, has been quite predict- 
able in its general dimensions, if not in exact amounts. 
It represents the continuation of an obligation taken 
on nearly two decades ago. 

2. Federal Funds 

This report is being submitted at what appears to 
be an important junction in the history of federal aid 
to higher education. The principal evidence of this 
fact is to be found in the current debate about estab- 



lishing a comprehensive definition of the federal role 
in higher education to replace the piecemeal programs 
and approaches which mark the past. Several commen- 
tators have for some years pointed out the need for an 
organized and more comprehensive federal approach 
to higher education, but only with the rapid growth 
of a multitude of separate programs and a more recent 
challenging of the effectiveness of those programs has 
the matter become an issue of widespread concern. 

A list of the principal historical landmarks in fed- 
eral aid to higher education would include the fol- 
lowing: 

1862 — Morrill Act (Land Grant Colleges) 

1887™Hatch Act 

1890 — Second Morrill Act 

194-1 — First G.I. Bill 

1946 — Atomic Energy Act 

1950 — ^National Science Foundation established; 

Federal Housing Act 
1958 — ^National Defense Education Act 
1963 — Higher Education Facilities Act 
1965 — Higher Education Act 

The great landmarks of the last century were the 
Morrill Act of 1862 and the Second Morrill Act of 
1890. The first enabled the creation of the land grant 
colleges with endowments of public lands. The second 
act established the continuing support of the land 
grant colleges by federal payments to land grant insti- 
tutions for specific fields of instruction, particularly 
agriculture and “the mechanical arts”. These subsidies 
to the land grant colleges have continued ever since. 
Other programs of this era were characteristically 
made in response to crises generated by the Depres- 
sion and by World War I. Perhaps the most important 
of these for precedent value was the 1918 predecessor 
of the G.I. bill, an act providing vocational education 
opportunities for disabled veterans of the war. 

A second period of development, beginning ^yith 
World War II, also saw several major innovations 
which have had a great impact on higher education. 
The G.I. Bill, following World War II, provided the 
first large scale educational opportunity program to 
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individuals in U.S. history. During this time also, a 
tremendous expansion in military and scientific con- 
tract research with universities took place. The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 and the creation of the National 
Science Foundation in 1950 were new high marks m 
the federal provision of scholarships, fellowships and 
traineeships to individuals. Also during this period, 
federal aid to areas impacted by federal installations 
or programs b^gan and flourished. The first large fed- 
eral aid to college housing began in 1950 with portions 
of the National Housing Act authorizing federal loans 
for construction of student housing facilities. 

Nearly all of the programs, however, were associ- 
ated with particular aims of particular subdivisions of 
the federal government and were not propounded as 
parts of a general educational policy. The level of 
federal funding in higher education over this period 
remained at less than $1.0 billion, experiencing a not- 
able slump between 1949-50 and 1955-56 as payments 
for veterans’ tuition and fees dropped from postwar 
highs to drastically lower levels. Two increasing trends 
tended to off-set the decrease in veterans’ payments, 
however. These were constantly increasing amounts 
for research (up from $95 million to $534 million 
during this period) and for plant fund outlays (from 
about $12 million to $63 million). The Housing Act 
of 1950 was the principal source of the latter funds. 

In 1947-48, about 67% of the federal expenditure 
was attributable to veteran’s tuition and fees whereas 
only about 17% went to research. By 1957-58, how- 
ever, federal expenditures for research accounted for 
nearly 70% of the federal total, and veterans’ tuition 
and fees had been reduced to less than 1% of the total. 
As a percentage of total income for all institutions, 
the federal contribution actually decreased ov'er the 
decade by virtue of remaining relatively constant as 
total institutional income grew , 

The recent growth in federal aid to higher educa- 
tion got its first impetus from the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. In the decade since that event, 
a steady procession of new enactments has enlarged 
upon the crisis-oriented Act of 1958 toward a some- 
what more general approach (e.g. the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965) which gave recognition to direct aid to 
colleges and universities as a legitimate federal activity. 
It has been estimated by the Carnegie Commission that 
the level of federal aid to higher education rose from 
$775 million in 1958 to $4.7 billion in fiscal 1967-68. 
The latter figure is estimated to represent about 24% 
of total expenditures for higher education nationwide 
(as compared with about 12.4% in 1957-58).'** Fed- 
eral contributions to some major universities, directly 
and indirectly, have in fact become so large so fast 
as to precipitate extensive debate as to whether such 
institutions were giving themselves over to federal 
control. 

The greater portion of this federal aid has continued 
to be “categorical aid” for particular activities, certain 
kinds oi ent and facilities, and special policy-related 



purposes. Examples may be found in the concentra- 
tion of funds for research grants by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the National Institutes of Health, 
research and dev'elopment contracts, teacher training 
grants and loans, student financial aid, and construc- 
tion grants. Nevertheless, there have been some im- 
portant shifts in emphasis over the decade. 

Figures now available for the five years betw’een 
fiscal 1961-62 and 1966-67 concerning new obliga- 
tional authority reflect the change in emphasis of the 
underlying laws and programs. *The Office of Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Bureau of the Census report that 
new obligational authority for grants in higher edu- 
cation w'ent from approximately $992 million in fiscal 
year 1962 to about $3.6 billion in fiscal year 1967. 
Loan authority wxnt from $320.5 million to $741.3 
million in the same five-year period. The total obliga- 
tional authority for grants and loans combined went 
from about $1.3 billion to $4.3 billion over that period, 
an increase of 330%. 

Within this general growth pattern, the various 
types of support authorization increased at widely dif- 
ferent rates. By far the greatest increase in dollars as 
well as in percentage came in the category of grante 
to institutions for facilities (excluding research facili- 
ties), up from $37.1 million in fiscal year 1962 to 
$822.2 in fiscal year 1967, reflecting provisions of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 and its amend- 
ments. Comparatively, the growth in obligations for 
facilities loans was slight; $245.9 million in 1962 to 
$503.6 million in 1967. Institutional facilities grant and 
loan programs (excluding research facilities) ac- 
counted for 31% of all grant and loan programs by 
fiscal year 1967. The comparable figure in fiscal year 
1962 was 22%. 

Large growth was also reflected in the student aid 
category (w'hich includes the college work-study pro- 
gram) which went up slightly over 450% in the same 
five years. By 1967, the categories of fellowships and 
traineeships, other student assistance (including work- 
study), and the Student Loan Programs accounted 
for 27% of all new obligational authority for grants 
and loans combined. The comparable figure in 1962 
was 22%. 

New obligational authoritv for grants in “basic re- 
search in educational institutions proper” and “research 
facilities” grew more slowly than the average growth 
of all grants taken together. Basic research grew from 
$384.5 million in fiscal year 1962 to slightly over 
$1.0 billion in fiscal year 1967, an increase over the 
period of about 270%, compared with an increase of 
about 360% for all grant authorities. Grants for re- 
search facilities grew even less rapidly: from $121.8 
million to $203 million for an increase over the period 
of about 165%. The net result was that while grants 
in these two research categories accounted for 51% 
of total authorized grants in fiscal year 1962, they had 
declined to 35% in fiscal year 1967. 

Now there is good reason to believe we are in an- 
other period of transition to some form of institu- 
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TABLE 9.11 FEDERAL AID TO CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION, SOURCES AND TYPES OF PROGRAM, FISCAL 
}96S-66 



SOURCE 



%of 

Category 



TYPES OF PROGRAM 



% of 
Category 



SEGK^ENTAL DISTRIBUTION 



GRANTS 

Health, Education & Welfare 59% 

Department of Defense... 13% 

National Science Foundation 13% 

NASA. 6% 

Atomic; Energy Commission 4% 

Other 5% 



GRANTS 



S385 

Million 

(85%) 



100%j 

loans 

Housing & Urban Development . 62 /oj 
Health, Education & Welfare.... 38%jMilliom 

100% J 



Research _.. 50% 

Facilities & Equipment.. 21% 

Individual Financial Assistance 19% 

Training Programs. 9% 

Institutional Grants. 1% 



LOANS 

Facilities & Equipment.. 83% 

Individual Financial Assistance 17% 




PUBLIC 
S290 million 
(64%) 



TOTAL AID 
S454 Million 



Distributed to 192 Institutions 
of Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia 



PRIVATE 
OTHER 
SI 64 million 
(36%) 



& 



tional grants for general support.^ Congress has dem- 
onstrated an increasing disenchantment with the indi- 
rect grant and contract approach to aid, in large part 
because it has been so difficult to measure the results 
or to direct funds according to educational rather than 
research objectives. As a consequence, and as a result 
of the recent federal budget squeeze, these activities 
have been threatened with a sharp cutback. At the 
same time there has been increasing discussion within 
Congress and within the federal agencies as to ways in 
which the federal government can most effectively 
pursue a broader policy of support for higher educa- 
tion. 

Sensing the impending change and wishing to give 
it impetus, the chorus of educators appealing to the 
federal government for greater financial support has 
grown rapidly in the past two years in number and in 
volume. Public and private institutions have joined 
repeatedly to ask not only that present federal contri- 
butions for such specific purposes as research, con- 
struction, and student aid be maintained and increased 
but also that the federal government begin a general 
subsidy of current operations on a regular, continuing 
basis. 

There is still, however, no clearly stated federal pol- 
icy regarding support for higher education. A large 
pi:t of the legislation affecting higher education and 
the funds which have found their way into university 
hands have come as a by-product of other federal 
interests, such as agriculture, public health, atomic re- 
search, space exploration and national defense. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by a federal panel, the federal 
government has acted “hesitantly, fitfully and without 
clear goals or a comprehensive set of related policies” 
in its support of higher education, and has moved into 
“a position of primary responsibility for the destiny of 
higher education” but is “as yet unaware of the impli- 
cations of this responsibility.® 

To many observers the question is no longer 
whether such aid will be forthcoming, but when and 
how. In the following section we discuss the question 



as to how further federal aid may be made available 
and some of the implications of this trend for state 
policy. 

POTENTIAL SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS 

There is no ready panacea for the financial problems 
which continue to confront our public system of 
higher education, there are only a number of hard 
choices, just as there have always been. Among these 
hard choices we believe the following merit closer 
consideration; an increa.se in student charges, greater 
federal aid, an increase in state income tax revenue, 
private gifts and grants, fees or other charges for 
“public services,” and greater current use of endow- 
ment fund earnings. In reveral cases we have found it 
impossible to determine exactly what the income po- 
tential is, but we are convinced that each of these 
sources should be carefully weighed in terms of po- 
tential additional yield, equity, feasibility, collateral 

effects, etc. 

I. Student Fees 

Unquestionably, student charges for California’s 
public institutions of higher education are quite mod- 
erate when compared with those of public institutions 
in other states. Among the 100 institutions which are 
members of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land-Grant Colleges the median student 
charge for resident students is $360 for 1968-69. The 
median figure for the current year for the 230 institu- 
tional members of the Association of State Colleges 
and Universities is $303. In comparison, the Univer- 
sity “registration fet” for 1968— 69 is $300, the basic 
state college fee is $86 and junior college fees are 
negligible. Obviously, there are many public institu- 
tions which charge much more than California’s insti- 
tutions do. 

Although we expect that there will be strong and 
growing pressure during the 1969 Session of the Legis- 
lature to increase student charges and to openly adopt 
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a substantial tuition charge for Universky an^d state 
college students, we see no reason to modify the posi- 
tion which the Committee accepted regarding tuition 
as reported in its progress report to the 1968 Session of 
the Legislature. We believe that the Cornmittee s op- 
position to further large increases in student charges 
was well founded on a careful analysis of the argu- 
ments for each side of the issue. ... , 

As was noted in the earlier report, the principa ^ an 
overriding purpose of any decision to impose tuition 
or a comparable increase in other student charges must 
be to raise additional funds for the current support of 
higher education, in full or partial substitution for 
what would otherwise be available from state sources. 
Put most directly and simply, the argument is that 
only by charging higher tuition can we channel into 
higher education the amount of money which educa- 
tors say they need.« The objective, of course, is to 
increase the financial contribution of middle- and 
upper-income parents beyond what the tax system can 

cxtr3,ct» • 

An increase of $100 in student charges per full-time 
student may be expected to yield $20-$25 rmllion from 
University and state college students (combined) plus 
an additional $25-$30 million from junior college stu- 
dents, depending on the extent to which the ‘^crease 
is waived for low-income students and the reducdon 
in enrollment caused by the increased ch^arge. Ihe 
yield for each additional $100 of increased charges may 
be expected to decline as a consequence of further en- 
rollment reductions and further provisions for excep- 
tions. ... , 

The pressure to increase student charges will be 
particularly strong in this legislative session because 
of the failure of the proposed construction bond 
proposition at the 1968 General Election and because 
of the widening gap between what the state colleges 
and University boards say is needed in state support 
and what the Administration appears willing to pro- 
vide. The pressure will also grow in consequence of 
the proposals which will be presented for costly new 
programs, particularly new equal opportunity pro- 
It needs to be reiterated, however, that there is no 
direct relationship between these proposed new expend- 
itures and any specific means of financing them. In 
fact, the use of tuition revenue, or revenue from some 
comparable student charge, to provide funds for stu- 
dent financial aid is probably the least justifiable use 
of such funds. The use of tuition revenue for student 
aid is exactly the same as levying a tax against one 
group of students or their parents to benefit another 
group of students. Student aid is basically a form of 
3 upplementary income, and student aid programs, pre- 
sumably, are a matter of general public policy related 
to equality of access to higher education. It is dimcult, 
therefore, to see why students who receive no special 
benefit- not shared by the public generally should be 
singled out to be taxed for funds to finance these pro- 
grams. 



It may be noted that this point is not universally 
accepted. Despite the Joint Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, the Regents of the University of California voted 
in April, 1968, to initiate a new student charge (under 
the euphemism of “registration fee ) for the 1968 69 
academic year. The new charge amounts to an in- 
crease of only $81 per year but clearly represents a 
victory for the advocates of tuition. 

The additional funds are to be used by the Univer- 
sity for student aid for disadvantaged students. In re- 
sponse to the criticism that such an increase in student 
aid should be supported from the general tax base 
rather than by means of a discriminatory tax on stu- 
dents who are not direct beneficiaries of the proposed 
program, it was the University’s contention that the 
student charge was the only source of funds available 
to it for that purpose. Subsequently, the Umversi y 

found that it could divert $3.5 million m Re^nts 
Special Funds to offset budget reductions by the Gov- 
ernor, but no attempt was made to use such funds to 
reduce the new student fee or to provide additional 

student aid. . , • j* • j ,„i 

Too little is known at this time about the individu 

economic benefits of higher education in relation to 
the general public benefits to warrant an increase in 
tuition as a user charge to reduce or eliminate the 
current public subsidy to higher education. No con- 
clusive evidence has been presented to the Committee 
in this regard. Moreover, we know of no convincing 
evidence for the proposition that under the present 
state tax structure low-income groups support a dis- 
proportionate share of the cost of public higher edu- 
cation when tax payments, ability to pay and college 

attendance rates are compared. 

The special report prepared for the Commitk.ee by 
Professors Hansen and Weisbrod stands as a beginning 
to what should be a thorough study of the economic 
benefits of higher education in California. Professional 
economists and others have only begun to explore thij 
subject in depth. Much of what we know or think 
we know today about the distribution and extent o 
economic benefits (or “returns”) is based on little 
more than hunches, intuition and certain commonly 
accepted beliefs. These hunches and beliefs should be 
exarmned much more carefully before they are made 
the foundation of basic state policy. 

We do believe, however, that there is ample evi- 
dence at present to support the contention that in- 
creased tuition and other charges, on top of the already 
high private costs of college attendance, will constitute 
an increase in the barriers to higher education which 
too many students now cannot overcome. An increase 
in tuition would run directly counter to the recom- 
mendations in Chapter 6 of this report aimed at greatly 
expanding efforts to overcome the 
barriers to higher education for disadvantaged 

possible, of course, to establish loan programs 
to attempt to offset tuition charges. Federal and state 
loan programs have already established the concept 
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of deferred payment through relatively low cost credit 
as a major means for students themselves to finance 
their higher education. Additional loan programs are 
being proposed at both the state and federal levels, 
usually with deferred repayment related to after-col- 
lege income.'^ But such loan programs tend to obscure 
the great need for more student aid now, even before 
there is any increase in charges. Moreover, a tuition- 
loan program which is closely related to after college 
income becomes little more than a somewhat ineffici- 
ent income tax system. 

We believe that there is some evidence to support 
the contention that higher education at the undergrad- 
uate level may be going through much the same sort 
of development as the public high schools went 
through in the mid-nineteenth century.® Almost all of 
the arguments which surrounded the growth of the 
free public high school, open to all, are now being re- 
peated in connection with the growth of low-cost, 
easily accessible college education. These arguments 
include the question of individual versus general so- 
cial benefits, the need to combat poverty and the irn- 
pact on private, high tuition institutions. The simi- 
larity proves nothing one way or another, but it does 
suggest that we should try to understand how our 
system of higher education is developing and act ac- 
cordingly, rather than simply basing current policies 
on past performance. 

Accordingly, we believe that opposition to any in- 
crease in tuition, or a comparably large increase in 
other student charges, should be continued while other 
means are sought to provide support for higher edu- 
cation over the next few years. 

2. Private Gif ts and Grants 

Private gifts from individuals, corporations, founda- 
tions and other organizations constitute a very small 
but growing source of income for California’s public 
institutions of higher education — and a small but 
nevertheless important potential source of additional 
income. There is reason to believe that neither the 
University nor the state college system has really be- 
gun to explore this potential. 

The University of California does, of course, re- 
ceive a substantial amount of income from private 
gifts and grants. Income from this source has more 
than doubled since 1960. As indicated in Table 9.12, 
the University reported a total of $34,909,659 in gifts 
and grants for 1967— 68, of which $3.4 million W’as for 
universitywide purposes and the balance for the indi- 
vidual campuses. Approximately 41% of the gifts and 
grants reported for 1967-68 came from individuals 
(including $1.4 million from alumni), while corpora- 
tions contributed 15%, private foundations 32% and 
associations 12%. A decline since 1960 in gifts and 
grants from these last three sources has been offset 
almost exactly by increases in gifts from individuals. 

According to the American Alumni Council and the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, the Univer- 



TABLE 9.12 GIFTS AND GRANTS FROM PRIVATE IN- 
DIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS, FOUNDA- 
TIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



Fiscal Year 


Total Received 





315,953,502 


IQfil fo. 


11,523,667 


\qfO 


16,116,746 


1963 64 


20,339,444 


1964-65 


26,441,152 


1965 66 


26,428,875 


1966-67 


28,897,666 


1Q67 6R 


34,090,659 





sity of California ranked first among public institutions 
for gifts received in 1966— 67 and third among all in- 
stitutions, public and private. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that the University’s position results from 
the fact that all nine campuses are totalled together. 
When the Berkeley campus and the Los Angeles cam- 
puses are considered separately they rank well below 
the top twenty institutions. 

The California State Colleges, in their annual report 
to the Coordinating Council for Higher Education on 
the subject of gifts and bequests received by the col- 
leges, indicated income of $4,660,697 from this source 
for 1967-68. A large portion of this total consisted of 
land for the new Bakersfield campus ($1 million title 
insurance value), and $1.5 million from a single found- 
ation to establish a new continuing education center. 

In our opinion, however, both segments could in- 
crease income from this source very substantially if 
they would devote greater attention and effort to that 
end. The state colleges have no organized effort to 
attract private funds. The University of California, 
under increasing pressure for development funds, has 
recently begun to show more interest in this area, but 
continues to be hampered by “non-aggressive” policy 
guidelines. 

The University’s policy regarding the scope of its 
fund-raising efforts, first adopted by the Regents in 
1958, provides that the University “. . . shall limit its 
fund-raising effort to its ‘immediate family, that is, 
alumni, faculty, students, possibly parents, friends geo- 
graphically and sentimentally attached to various cam- 
puses, and corporations and foundations interested in 
the University and desiring to utilize the University’s 
facilities.” It is further provL' d that the University 
“. . . shall not embark on v ide pread public solicita- 
tions.” 

The University has a numbwr of fund-raising ptoj" 
ects under way at the present, the largest of which is 
the $15 million Centennial Fund drive, but none of 
these would be accurately described as well organized, 
continuing efforts of sufficient scale to indicate sig- 
nificant change in current policy. This restrictive 
policy, according to the University’s own statements, 
appears to be unique among major public institutions. 
Its purpose, quite clearly, is to preclude interference 
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TABLE 9.13 GIFTS, DONATIONS AND BEQUESTS, 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES, 1966-67 
AND 1967-68 



Purpose 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Instriirtion 


3142,133 


3468,794 


R^sparch 


76,602 


148,304 


Libraries snd collections 


61,865 


229,104 


Stiirlpnt wplfare 


448,036 


691,825 


Campus improvements 


27,548 


279,301 


Miscellaneous- 


86,763 


2,843,359 






Totals 


3897,844 


34,660,697 





or competition with the fund-raising activities of the 
private colleges and universities of the state. In our 
opinion the policy needs very careful reconsideration. 

It may be that as a consequence of the University’s 
restraint much potential private support for higher 
education in California is lost to other activities and 
other states, to the detriment of both public and pri- 
vate higher education. We suspect that the University 
could substantially expand its fund-raising activities 
without in any way endangering financial support for 
the private institutions. Moreover, a more aggressive 
effort by the University might well serve as a stimulus 
to gift-giving generally, with the result that the pri- 
vate institutions would also benefit. 

Much the same is true of the California State Col- 
leges, except that they have far to go just to catch up 
with the University in this regard. Until they begin 
to make a real effort it is impossible to tell what the 
potential may be for income from this source. 

All the data which we have seen indicate that 
neither the public nor the private colleges and univer- 
sities in California are doing an acceptable job of de- 
veloping private sources of support. Only a few of 
the private institutions have well organized fund-rais- 
ing efforts, particularly in comparison with the fund- 
raising programs of many eastern colleges and univer- 
sities. In states where the competition for private funds 
is stronger the amount of private support is also 
greater. It is possible that in the absence of serious 
competition from the public institutions in California, 
the private institutions have not been stimulated to 
develop the kind of fund-raising programs they are 
now beginning to need. 

The only way to find out if this is true and at the 
same time to measure the potential for private support 
is to experiment for several years with more aggres- 
sive fund-raising programs. We believe that both the 
University and the state colleges should be encouraged 
to begin to conduct such an experiment. 

According to the 1966-67 data reported by the 
American Alumni Council and the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, total contributions to all cam- 
puses of the University averaged $296 per enrolled 
student.® Although this figure put the University of 
California well ahead of most other major state insti- 
tutions, it is far behind the figure of $649 for the 



University of Michigan. The figures for major private 
universities run much higher; for example, Columbia 
reported an average of $1,609 per enrolled student, 
Pennsylvania $1,203, Northwestern $880, Stanford 
$1,942, Cornell $1,617, Chicago $2,218. 

If the University could raise its income from private 
contributions to the level of $500 per enrolled student, 
it would gain some $19 million in additional income. 
If the California State Colleges were able to increase 
their average income from private gifts and grants to 
$100 per FTE unit of enrollment, they would gain 
approximately $13 million in additional income. Al- 
though these figures are not great in terms of the total 
budgets of the two segments, they would be signifi- 
cant as supplementary income for new programs and 
special activities not now funded by the state. 

3. Federal Aid 

Federal aid for higher education is now at the low- 
est point in the past 3-4 years. It may fall even further 
with additional cutbacks in research allocations and 
comparable reductions in enrollment-related grant pro- 
grams. Continuing national defense costs, the problem 
of inflation and the press for federal aid for the cities 
all make it clear that no great federal bonanza will be 
forthcoming in the next year or two. The signs are, 
however, that once a satisfactory vehicle is found, 
federal aid may increase substantially sometime during 
the next five years. The principal questions at the 
moment seem to be how and when this will occur. 

Although the prospects of immediate direct assist- 
ance are slight, we believe that California s public in- 
stitutions of higher education should begin now to 
play a part in determining how much and by what 
means additional federal aid may be forthcoming. For 
much the same reason as we believe that the state 
Constitution should be revised now to eliminate the 
legal obstacles to a state role in federal aid to private 
higher education, we believe the state should begin 
thinking now about federal aid for the public institu- 
tions. As others have observed, the decision which is 
finally made as to how federal aid is to be distributed 
may be one of the most critical public decisions 
regarding higher education since the passage of the 
Morrill Act.^® California should play an active part in 
shaping that decision. 

Among the principal proposals so far advanced are 
the following: 

1. Tax relief in the form of special exernptions or 
credits: (a) for families with children in college, 
in some relation to direct enrollment costs, and 
(b) for private gifts to higher education; 

2. Increased student financial aid through low-cost 
loans or through greater appropriations for work- 
study programs and scholarships; 

3. Expanded categorical grants for specific pur- 
poses — e.g., research, construction, graduate in- 
struction, libraries; 
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4. Direct general purpose subsidies for current ex- 
pense based upon some type of allocation formula 
and not tied to any specific purpose; and 

5. The return of tax revenues to the states to be 
spent as the states choose, for higher education 
or any other purpose, along the lines suggested 
in the “Heller-Pechman Plan”. 

Each proposal will have an important impact on 
fiscal policy and each will have an important impact 
on the politics of education.^^ Each proposal, there- 
fore, has its particular cluster of supporters, and it is 
not surprising to find the majority of educators in 
favor of direct subsidies for current expense as op- 
posed to the categorical aid of the past decade. Subsi- 
dies which follow students, giving aid to the students 
and to the institutions they choose to attend as well, 
appear, however, to have the widest support. 

The efforts of the state of California and its institu- 
tions to take part in forthcoming changes in the pat- 
terns of federal aid to higher education could have a 
substantial impact on the course of those programs if 
strongly pursued with unity of purpose. Unless spe- 
cific steps are taken to promote such unity of purpose, 
however, it will not otherwise exist. At the present 
time, there is a strong tendency for self-representation 
by institutions and the segments in seeking new federal 
aid programs. On the institutional level, both the Uni- 
versity of California and the state colleges maintain 
offices in Washington, D.C. The junior colleges are 
represented by their national association. On the gov- 
ernmental level, California is represented in AVashing- 
ton by offices of the Governor, the Legislature, and 
the coordinating Council for Higher Education (now 
closing its office). The private colleges and universi- 
ties, of course, also promote their own interests in 
Washington. On the individual level, thousands of 
faculty members and graduate students originate appli- 
cations for individual aid, research projects, depart- 
mental assistance, and the like. 

The result is that the segments and institutions rnay 
often work at cross purposes and with no explicitly 
stated goal in mind with respect to the general welfare 
of higher education in this state. In the present situa- 
tion, it is quite natural to find institutions and their 
associations pressing Washington for new programs 
which extend undesignated broad-purpose grants to in- 
dividual institutions for operational expenditures along 
with continuing demands for research funds. 

In the absence of a strongly promoted state position 
concerning federal aid to higher education, there will 
be a continuing tendency for major proposals (and 
new programs) in Congress to be institutionally cen- 
tered. This fact will continue to work against a neces- 
sary strengthening of public higher education in 
California. (It is somewhat ironical that just at this 
time the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
should decide to remove its Washington representa- 
tive, however justifiable that action may be in terms 
of cost and workload). 



We recommend, therefore, that all segments of pub- 
lic higher education in California, together W'ith other 
appropriate state agencies, participate actively and di- 
rectly in determining what new forms federal aid to 
higher education should take and what objectives it 
should serve. E.very effort should be made to formulate 
a proposal which is concerned with all of higher edu- 
cation, rather than one which simply reflects the cui- 
rent interests of the junior colleges or the University 
or any other single segment. Moreover, the proposal 
should be one which reflects the need to strengthen 
statewide planning and policy formulation. 

Whatever the future pattern, it is clear that federal 
aid for higher education has not been an unmixed 
blessing. It has greatly strengthened the primacy of 
research in relation to teaching in many fields, it has 
forced the states to provide matching funds for pro- 
grams that the federal government has chosen to 
foster, it has intensified the concentration of prestige 
and power among a relatively small number of “multi- 
versities”, and it has been seen that it can be cut back 

just as fast as it can be expanded. 

These are all reasons, we believe, why the state 
should play as large a part as it can as early as possible 
in the development of new forms of aid. 

4. State Funds 

According to figures reported recently by the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education, California s 
state and local tax effort for higher education, relative 
to personal income and population, is among the low- 
est in the nation.^2 These figures place California 37th 
in state and local effort for higher education (1965- 
66), and 37th in the proportion of total state expendi- 
tures allocated to higher education — 11% as compared 
with the national average of 15.2%. 

Among the 10 states with the largest populations 
and highest income per capita, California ranked tlurd 
in tax effort for higher education (1965-66), but 
eleventh among states with a similarly high proportion 
of enrollment in public institutions. According to data 
for 1965, published by the National Education Associ- 
ation, California ranked 22nd in per capita state 
expenditures for state institutions of higher education 
and fadding in the junior colleges) 16th in per capita 
state and local public expenditures for higher educa- 
tion.i3 All of these comparisons are subject to a certain 
amount of manipulation to prove the desired point, but 
when due allowance is made for income, population 
and enrollment, California does not appear to be 
making as great an effort in relation to its ability as 
are many other states. 

In T >le 9.14 we indicate the approximate level of 
state support available for public higher education 
through 1972-73 if the same proportion of General 
Fund expenditure is allocated for this purpose as for 
the last fiscal year (1967-68), using our own rough 
projections of General Fund expenditures over a five- 
year period. These rough estimates suggest that there 
will continue to be a significant gap between the 
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TABIE 9.14 PROJECTED STATE ALLOCATIONS FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION COMPARED WITH PROJECTED 
BUDGET REQUESTS (In Millions) 





196H-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 




$3,999 

16.5% 


?4,435 


24,725 


25,120 


25,450 


Allocation to Higher Education Current Expense 
*Pprcpn t 


16.5% 


16.5% 


16.5% 


16.5% 


Amniint 


$659 


2732 


$780 


2845 


2899 


Projected Budget Requests 


(638) 


720 


815 


910 


1,020 


T)lffprpnrp _ _ __ 


2- 


+212 


-235 


-265 


-2121 

2.2% 


Difference as a % of Projected General Fund Expenditures.. 




-0- 


.7% 


1.3% 



budget requests of the public institutions and the share 
of General Fund expenditures they can claim on the 
basis of precedent. If the current level of state contri- 
butions to the cost of public higher education (in re- 
lation to total costs) is to be maintained, either higher 
education’s share will have to be increased at the 
expense of other state services and activities or new 
state revenues will have to be sought to help support 
higher education. 

If the proportion of General Fund expense allo- 
cated to public school subventions continues to de- 
cline with declining enrollment growth, it may be 
possible to meet higher education budgets by increas- 
ing the General Fund contribution by l%-2% over 
the next 5-10 years. An increase of 2.2% would cover 
the projected costs indicated in Table 9.14. 

Another important alternative is the adoption of 
withholding (and estimating) of state income tax pay- 
ments. Current estimates indicate that the continuing 
revenue effect would be an increase of approximately 
$110 million per year over the next few years. If 50% 
of this sum were allocated to higher education, it 
would be sufficient to close the foreseeable gap be- 
tween revenues and projected expenditures through 
1971-72. 

A system of withholding may have other faults, 
but it is clearly a more equitable and less regressive 
means of supporting higher education than tuition, in- 
asmuch as it is primarily a method of improving the 
collection of income taxes. The present state personal 
income tax has a number of flaws, but it is the one 
state tax which is directly based upon ability to pay 
and which captures the increased earnings which may 
result, in part, from higher education. Moreover, the 
adoption of withholding would not require the in- 
crease in administrative staff and expense for the col- 
leges and university’s campuses which a system of 
graduated tuition payment would entail. 

The question of whether or not California should 
shift to a system of withholding is, of course, a matter 
of basic state tax policy rather than simply a question 
of how public higher education is to be financed. 
Nevertheless, in the course of this report we advance 
a number of recommendations which will require ad- 
ditional state financing. To the extent that we are there- 
fore obligated to suggest the means for providing such 
additional financing, we recommend the adoption of a 



system of withholding and estimating for state income 
tax payments, with a significant portion of the addi- 
tional revenue which is expected to result to be 
allocated to higher education. 

5. Other Sources 

In addition to support from state and federal funds, 
student charges and private gifts and grants, there are 
a number of other potential sources of additional funds 
which merit periodic review. Among these are: 

(a) Charges to agriculture and other industries for 
research and development costs; 

(b) Agricultural extension charges; 

(c) Patent income; 

(d) Increased charges for public use of campus fa- 
cilities; and 

(e) Greater current use of endowment fund earn- 
ings. 

According to a recent report of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, the University of Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Stations spent $29.5 
million for research in 1965-66 of which only 5% was 
supported from fee charges or sales and services.^^ 
Although a great part of this activity was applied re- 
search and development for specific agricultural in- 
dustries, state General Fund appropriations met 63% 
of the cost and federal support met 24%. The figure 
for state support in California appears to exceed the 
average figure for other states with major agricultural 
experiment station programs and the income from fees 
and sales is comparably lower. 

The same council study reported that among a 
sample of twenty states, California relies most heavily 
upon state support for agricultural extension and is 
one of the ten states that do not levy significant user 
charges. The council staff estimated that up to $2- 
$3 million might be gained by assessing charges for a 
portion of extension activities. 

In 1967 the Legislature, acting in response to a rec- 
ommendation by the Legislative Analyst, directed the 
University to propose a system of charges for services 
provided to the agricultural industry and related in- 
dustries which would reduce future state costs. In 
response, the University submitted a statement arguing 
that any system of charges for its services would be 
unfair, impractical and impossible to devise. The Leg- 
islature indicated that it w'as not satisfied with this 
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answer and directed the University to come back this 
year with a more responsive report. That report should 
be studied very carefully when it is finally submitted. 

Increased charges for agricultural research and ex- 
tension by the University of California might also be 
extended to research and development projects for 
other industries which directly benefit from Univer- 
sity work. Conceivably, some portion of the more 
than $30 million which the state now spends for the 
support of organized research in the University might 
be recaptured by establishing a system of charges for 
applied research. Although we have no way of making 
a useful estimate of potential income from this source, 
we believe that the University should be encouraged 
to give attention to this possibility as well. 

Another area, and one to which the University it- 
self has given increased attention, is that of royalty 
income from patents and copyrights. At present the 
University receives 50% of the net patent royalty in- 
come after patent and overhead costs are deducted. 
The University has no general claim to income from 
copyrights. The California State Colleges have no 
statewide policy regarding income either from patents 
or from copyrights. 

It is doubtful, however, than any significant increase 
in income can be developed from this source. For 
1966-67 the University obtained a total of $123,066 
in income from patent royalties. For 1967-68 this fig- 
ure dropped to only $41,748, and about half of this 
came from the tomato harvester. 

A source which holds somewhat greater promise is 
that of increased charges for public use of campus fa- 
cilities. Here we refer principally to the facilities for 
the performing arts, the large and small theaters which 
have been constructed on University and state college 



campuses with state funds. In many cases very elabo- 
rate facilities have been provided and these facilities 
are being used for professional performances as well 
as by student groups. We believe that the admission 
charges for public performances in these facilities 
should be carefully scrutinized to determine whether 
they can be made more nearly self-financing, particu- 
larly when there is opportunity to serve a large popu- 
lation surrounding the campus. 

Finally, there is the matter of getting greater current 
benefit from University endowment funds. Traditional 
policies which result in the addition of endowment 
fund earnings to existing funds and the steady growth 
of such funds have begun to be challenged at several 
leading institutions across the country. Nevertheless, 
according to the Auditor General’s study of Univer- 
sity of California financial practices, “. . .no policy 
has been established relative to the size of the endow- 
ments that the University, a public institution, may ac- 
cumulate.” University financial reports continue to 
emphasize the growth of endowment funds with little 
reference to the use of such funds, as if growth alone 
were an appropriate objective. 

In Tables 9.15, 9.16 and 9.17 we indicate the growth 
in endowments (and funds treated as endowments) 
over the past five years, the amount of income made 
available for current expenditures and the purposes for 
which those amounts have been allocated. The Auditor 
General reported that endowment funds had increased 
by 25% in the two-year period from June 30, 1965 
to June 30, 1967. When this period is extended to in- 
clude 1967-68, the three-year gain has been approxi- 
mately 27%, but would have been substantially greater 
had the University not been required to contribute 
from “Regent’s funds” to current support in an un- 
usually large amount in 1967-68. 



TABLE 9.15 CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ENDOWMENT FUND BALANCES 1965-66 THROUGH 
1967-68 





1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Balances, beginning of year - 

Additions: 

Gifts - 

Investment income — 

Net gain on sales of investments — 

Deposits (agency funds) 

Other additions-- - 

Transfers from current funds: 

Grant and contract indirect cost recovery 

Income from temporary cash investments — 

Other transfers 


3165,803,000 

11.504.000 
2,861,000 

3.421.000 

481.000 
52,000 

12.049.000 

1.609.000 

495.000 


3190,789,000 

6.452.000 

3.760.000 

938.000 

150.000 
46,000 

11,595,000 

1.634.000 

389.000 


3207,816,000 

7.177.000 

3.757.000 

1.467.000 

141.000 

207.000 

14,505,000 

1.484.000 

141.000 


Total - - - - 


332,472,000 


324,937,000 


328,879,000 


Deductions — transfer to; ^ ^ 

Current funds — appropriations for current expenditures 

Plant funds — 


35,245,000 

1,343,000 


35,491,000 

1,692,000 


320,524,000 

4,645,000 


Loan funds - - 


989,000 


727,000 


1,070,000 


Total-- 


37,486,000 


37,910,000 


326,239,000 


Balance, end of year 


3190,789,000 


3207,816,000 


3210,456,000 
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CALIFORNIA ENDOWMENT FUNDS, 1963-64 THROUGH 1967-68 (In Millions)^ 



TABLE y«10 UINIVCI\OM 1 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Endowments 


$152.9 


$165.8 


$190.8 

238.7 


$207.8 

259.8 


$210.5 

271.3 


Market Value 


204.4 


221.2 





During the 1967-68 fiscal year the University was 
required to devote $21.6 milUon of “funds functioning 
as endowments” to replace budgeted state appropn- 
ations. These funds were taken from three sp^cjal 
funds” which are available for allocation by the 
Regents to current expense, advances to capital outlay 
projects and direct capital outlay. The three special 
funds are the Opportunity Fund, the Nuclear Science 
Fund and the University Fund. All three are treated 
as endowments, but unlike other endowment funds the 
greater part of current income to these funds comes 
from federal payments for the indirect costs of grants 
and contracts. In 1967-68 a total of $ 14.5 miHion was 
gained from this source, as compared with $11.6 tor 

the preceding year. ^ -ir 

To provide the necessary funds ($21.6 million), the 

Regents agreed to draw down existing special fund 
balances and shift to a current basis, rather than to 
continue to accumulate federal overhead pay men s 
during one year for allocation in the following year. 
As a consequence of these decisions, total allocatto^ 
from these special funds increased ffom $15, 7 , 
in 1966-67 to $36,148,918 for 1967-68. Total balances 
for the three special funds fell from 
June 30, 1967, to $9.5 milUon on June 30, 1968. Obvi- 
ously, this cannot be done twice with the same funds, 
but this does not mean that the special funds and other 
funds treated as endowments cannot be used to pro- 
vide essential budget support in the future. 

In Tune 1968 the University sought approval from 
the Regents to allocate $10.2 million in Regents un s 
(from the three special funds) for advances to capital 



outlay projects and $4.9 million for direct capital out- 
lay expenditures. This proposal was challenged on 
the grounds that the University was claiming at the 
same time that reductions in its state appropriation 
threatened the quality of its operation. The proposed 
capital outlay allocation also appeared to contradict 
the University’s claim that an increase m student tees 
was the only possible source of funds for an expanded 
student aid program. The proposed action was post- 
poned, and subsequently the University decided to 
divert $5.5 milUon in Regents’ funds to offset in part 

the reductions in the support budget. , , . . 

Prior to this time it had been agreed that these 
funds would only be used for internal borrowing, 
capital outlay and certain special activities— they we^ 
held to be out of bounds as far as the regular support 
budget was concerned and were not to be diverted to 
any other purpose, whatever the circumstances. Now 
a more rational policy has been initiated and as a con- 
sequence the University should have greater flexibility 
to meet its current funding requirements. The next 
step should be to reconsider the general policy of 
steadily amassing endowment funds regardless of the 
circumstances and the need for current support. 

Moreover, there is evidence that the recent rate of 
appreciation could be substantially improved. The 
Auditor General’s study found that the rate of return 
on endowment fund investments in common stocks 
was somewhat lower for several recent years than 
it would have been had the Regents invested, in effect, 
in the Dow-Jones or Standard and Poor average. The 



TABU 9.17 EXPENDITURE OF CURRENT INCOME FROM UNIVERSITY ENDOVYMENT FUNDS, 1965-S6 
THROUGH 1967-68* 



Instruction and Departmental Research 

Extension and Pub’ic Semce.---- 

Organized Activities— Education Departments: 

Hospitals and Clinics - 

Other 

Organized Research 

Libraries 

Student Services 

Student Aids - - - - - 

Maintenance and Operation or Jrlant 

Staff Benefits.. 

General Administration..,^ 

Institutional Services and General — 

Auxiliary Enterprises 

Total. 



1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


$1,275,000 

367,000 

54.000 
6,000 

3.145.000 

1.156.000 

51.000 

2.538.000 

17.000 

18.000 

139.000 

466.000 


$1,679,000 

442.000 

65.000 
6,000 

4.174.000 

946.000 

94.000 

2.845.000 

21.000 
6,000 

235.000 

598.000 
9,000 


$1,777,000 

543,000 

99.000 
8,000 

5.830.000 

1.294.000 

322.000 

3.500.000 

418.000 

251.000 

898.000 
1,000 


$9,323,000 


$11,120,000 


$14,941,000 



* Included are expenditures of funds from the Opportunity Fund, Nuclear Science Fund, 
for capital Outlay purposes from these funds are not included. 
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same study also reported that the 3.89% yield upon 
the market value of the University General Endow- 
ment Pool for 1965-66 placed the rate of return 
twenty-sixth among 64 university endowment funds 
studied by the Boston Fund. If the market value of 
common stocks held over this period had increased, 
the combination of appreciation and dividends might 
have produced a more impressive total rate of return. 
Instead, the portfolio declined or made small gains in 
market value in the same years that the Dow-Jones 
average and the more inclusive Standard and Poor In- 
dex either remained stable or made appreciable gains. 



Improved rates of return, altered policies respect- 
ing the reinvestment of income and the use of unre- 
stricted gifts for current expenditures could in combi- 
nation make available for University purposes sums of 
the same magnitude as the various tuition proposals 
are expected to produce. Without prejudice to what- 
ever decisions the Regents might reach on these issues, 
it does seem relevant to ask for whom endowments 
are being increased, and on what basis the students 
and taxpayers of this generation are judged less im- 
portant and less worthy beneficiaries of University 
holdings than those of subsequent generations. 



BUDGETING STATE SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 



A PROGRAM BUDGET FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

As the pressure mounts to find new and expanded 
sources of support for higher education, the institu- 
tions themselves will face increasing demands that they 
account clearly for the use of the funds they receive 
and that they tell the public what is being accom- 
plished with its tax dollars. Moreover, the public and 
its representatives want some assurance that those in 
management positions in higher education have a 
reasonably clear view of their objectives and the best 
means to attain them. 

For this reason the Legislature has a strong and di- 
rect interest in the manner in which higher education 
budgets are formulated and the manner in wbVh they 
are presented to the Legislature. It is out of this general 
concern that there has grown the Legislature’s specific 
interest in what is called programming and budgeting 
systems (PABS) or planning, programming budgeting 
(PPB). For the Legislature, PABS means some assur- 
ance of better internal decision-making and better in- 
formation in a useful form for legislative decision- 
making. 

In order to act intelligently and responsibly in re- 
gard to higher education budget requests, the Legisla- 
ture should have: 

(1) A statement of the basic goals and objectives of 
the state’s entire system of public higher education; 

(2) A detailed description of each of the major 
programs and program elements of that system, in- 
cluding a statement of the objectives of such programs 
and program elements; 

(3) The projected support and capital costs of the 
entire system and each major program over a period 
of at least five years; 

(4) A complete statement of proposed funding by 
source for each major program and program element 
over the period of the projection; and 

(5) Sufficient performance data for each major 
program and program element to permit a careful 
evaluation of the level of service to be provided and 
the proposed rate of progress toward stated objectives. 
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The first requirement is for a comprehensive view of 
the state’s entire system of higher education as an 
essential backdrop for consideration of proposals 
effecting individual segments and programs. Instead of 
the periodic summaries of the major elements of the 
entire system as presented in the 1960 Master Plan and 
again in this report, the Legislature should have a 
comprehensive up-to-date statement for reference at 
each session. Such a statement should include a listing 
of the principal objectives of the system and the 
framework of priorities which have been established 
for those objectives. 

These objectives and priorities should reflect not 
only the viewpoint of the academic community but 
also the goals and policies of the current state admin- 
istration. It is particularly important that the Gover- 
nor’s Budget state as explicitly as possible the Gov- 
ernor’s view of the state’s needs in regard to higher 
education. 

This general structure should then be broken down 
into its major programs and program elements, the 
means by which the stated objectives of the system 
are to be achieved. Initially, this program statement 
should concentrate upon providing the clearest pos- 
sible presentation of the major programs and their 
principal elements rather than attempting to carry 
program analysis or identification down to the smallest 
units. At this time, for example, it is much less im- 
portant to have a program analysis of instruction in 
terms of individual disciplines and the smallest organ- 
izational units, than it is to have a clear picture of 
the principal ways in which instruction is provided, 
regardless of field. 

Proposed annual expenditures for the system as a 
whole and for the separate program components must 
be presented in the context of the best possible pro- 
jection of the cost of the system and its components 
over a period of at least five years into the future. 
These projections should not attempt to speculate as 
to the future cost of future actions. They should con- 
centrate upon the future cost of existing and currently 
proposed programs, and they should reflect both cur- 
rent expense and capital costs. 
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We believe it is important in this regard that some 
agency of the state, either the Department of Finance 
or a committee of the Legislature, provide a projec- 
tion of revenues, again for a period of at least five 
years in the future, together with a statement of the 
proposed allocation of those revenues among the vari- 
ous activities of the state according to current policies. 
It is unreasonable to ask higher education agencies to 
make serious expenditure projections in the absence of 
necessary information as to the probable levels^ of in- 
come to be available to them and the expectations of 
the state administration in that regard. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the recently published 
Phase II Report of the State Development Plan Pro- 
gram, prepared by the California State Office of Plan- 
ning, devotes the equivalent of less than one page out 
of a total of 348 to the subject of higher education. 

The expenditure projections as well as the immedi- 
ate annual budget proposals should clearly indicate 
all proposed sources of funding, including state funds, 
federal program support and grants, local financing, 
student and other user charges, overhead cost reim- 
bursements, endowment income and other private 
sources of funds. The state contribution is sufficient in 
every case to justify an expectation of full disclosure 
to the state of all other proposed financing. Full and 
accurate disclosure in this respect will do much to 
dispel the feeling that alternative sources of funds are 
being hidden and that accurate information as to the 
actual size of various programs is being withheld to 
gain the maximum amount of state funds. 

Finally, it is of greatest importance that relevant 
oerformance data be developed and presented in each 
program area so that the quality of program evalua- 
tion can be significantly improved. In many cases it 
will be difficult to decide upon performance measures 
which are both obtainable and relevant. Some program 
elements may not have directly applicable perform- 
ance measures. In other cases available performance 
data may pertain only to one aspect of the program. 
Nevertheless, a substantial effort must be made in this 
direction in order that the Legislature be given some 
explicit basis for evaluating the success of various 
programs and the merits of alternative methods of 
operation. 



THE PRESENT BUDGET SYSTEM FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



With respect to the University of California there 
has been some improvement in the Governor’s Budget 
in recent years in reporting nonstate sources of fund- 
ing and in identifying and describing program aug- 
mentations. However, there is still no effort to place 
each year’s proposed budget in the context of five- or 
ten-year cost projections, to identify and analyze im- 
portant performance indicators, to clearly describe all 
sources of funding for each major program element 
or to account for all costs on a program basis.* 



♦ This is being writi 2 n prior to the publication o£ the Governor’s Budget 
for 1969-70. The new budget is expected to provide more program 
material than in the past. 



The University itself acted several ye^s ago to 
adopt a functional budget structure which was a 
significant improvement over previous formats. The 
University is also moving forward with short- and 
long-range fiscal planning. Nevertheless, several im- 
provements in cost projections which are contained 
in the Regents’ budget, are not carried over into the 
Governor’s Budget. The Regents] budget, on the other 
hand, still emphasizes the allocation of funds by cam- 
pus rather than by program and activity. The two 
documents, rather than supporting one another, are 
extremely difficult to reconcile in many important re- 
spects. Much of the effort of the Legislative Analyst 
must be devoted to this reconciliation rather than to 
the more appropriate functions of examining program 
justifications, analyzing performance data, and devel- 
oping expenditure alternatives. 

In 1967 the Office of the Auditor General, at the 
request of the Legislature and in cooperation with this 
Committee, undertook a series of special studies of the 
financial practices of the University of California.^® 
One of the principal findings reported by the Auditor 
General was the need for the University to ‘ design 
and implement a program budget and cost accounting 
system.” The Auditor General’s staff described the 
need in these words: 

“The objectives of . . . classifications of expendi- 
tures are to accumulate and report financial data 
in a form which will disclose the costs of end 
products or outputs of the university to provide 
the Legislature and the administration with a bet- 
ter comprehension of the financial activities of the 
university. 

“Based upon our leview of financial reports and 
records of the university, we have found that ex- 
penditures are classified in accordance with tradi- 
tional institutional accounting classifications which 
do not disclose the cost of end products or pro- 
grams. Also, in the existing system there are in- 
consistencies in the recording and reporting of 
expenditures primarily because of budgetary in- 
fluences on the accounting system which require 
that expenditures be charged where budgeted. As 
examples, (1) staff benefits, which include retire- 
ment and health insurance contributions, are 
charged directly to auxiliary enterprises and AEG 
research projects but are not charged to any other 
classification such as instruction, public service, 
etc.; (2) faculty salaries, except for extension and 
some medical center salaries, are all charged to 
instruction regardless of the activity engaged in 
by the faculty; and (3) intercollegiate athletics 
expenses are accounted for partly as an auxiliary 
enterprise, partly as an organized activity, and 
partly as instruction. 

order to correct these inconsistencies and 
to provide the Legislature and administration with 
meaningful measurements of the total money 
costs of accomplishing stated objectives of the 
univ'^ersity, program budget and program cost ac- 



counting systems need to be designed and imple- 
mented. The application of program costs to 
other management information, such as classifica- 
tions of students, should provide the university 
\vith the capability of reporting the cost of its 
end products, such as units of instruction by level 
of instruction. 

“The university’s cost of instruction by level of 
instruction would be useful to the Legislature in 
making decisions relative to the allocation of state 
funds for instruction to the various segments of 
higher education which, in addition to the univer- 
sity, include the state colleges, junior colleges, and 
state scholarships for instruction at state and pri- 
vate colleges and universities. Program cost vari- 
ances by location would be useful to the univer- 
sity administration in making decisions relative to 
specialization in curriculums or in research.” 

As an example of the differences between University 
expenditures as now reported and actual expenditures 
by major programs, the Auditor General prepared the 
data shown in table 9.18. 

Several improvements have also been made in recent 
years in the presentation of the state college budgets, 
particularly in grouping expenditure items and in shift- 
ing some of the emphasis from individual institutions 
to the system itself. Much of this progress has come 
as a result of legislative prodding. Nevertheless, the 
presentation of the state college budgets suffers from 
many of the same shortcomings which characterize the 
University budgets: the emphasis upon organizational 
structure rather than program functions and objectives, 
an absence of cost and income projections, the meager- 
ness of performance information and evaluation and 
the continued complete separation of current opera- 
tions and capital outlay. 

It must be acknowledged that the implementation of 
program budgeting and planning for institutions of 



higher education is no simple matter. There are major 
conceptual problems in identifying useful measures of 
output and in segregating functions and costs which 
in practice overlap extensively. Nevertheless, we are 
convinced that it is worth the effort if the Legislature 
is to have a rational analysis of the costs and objectives 
of public higher education. 

Perhaps the most serious problem now is that the 
University and state college budgets are presented as 
entirely separate matte»:s with no apparent relationship 
between what the University does and spends and 
what the state colleges do and spend. In fact, the five 
basic documents which the University has developed 
as planning and management tools (the academic plan, 
the long-range development plan, the fiscal plan, the 
capital outlay budget and the annual operating budget) 
carry no mention of the state colleges or the junior 
colleges, although it is only reasonable to suppose that 
in planning for one segment it would be necessary to 
give some attention to the plans of the other segments. 

Obviously there is an important relationhsip be- 
tween the budgets of the two segments, but it is sel- 
dom given open and direct consideration except in the 
decision-making process of the administration and the 
fiscfil committees of the Legislature. The Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, which might have pro- 
vided the means for a careful consideration of support 
requirements for all of public higher education, has 
been precluded from doing so by the unwillingness of 
the segments to give the council an important role in 
fiscal matters. Recent efforts by the council staff to 
provide some leadership with regard to program and 
performance budgeting have received a very cool re- 
ception from the segmental representatives on the 
council. 

State support for junior college current expense re- 
mains outside the annual budget bill and therefore 
receives no direct consideration whatsoever in the reg- 



TABLE 9.18 ADJUSTMENT AND REALLOCATION OF 1965-66 EXPENDITURES TO DISCLOSE EXPENDITURES BY 
PROGRAM 



Allocation 



Instruction and departmental research 

Organized research 

Public service: 

Extension and ijublic service 

Organized activities:^ 

Hospitals and clinics 

Other 

Student aid 

Student services.^ — 

Auxiliary enterprises 

AEC operations 

Staff benefits.. — ^ 

General administration and institutional services 

Maintenanc,e and operation of plant 

Libraries — - 

Plant use charge 

Total — 



Amount 

Reported 



Adjustments 

(Deduction) 



of Overhead 
(Deduction) 



Expenditures 
by Program 



3118 , 918,000 

123 , 145,000 



3 ( 4 , 785 , 000 ) 

( 13 , 290 , 000 ) 



342 , 554,000 

30 , 393,000 



3156 , 687,000 

140 , 248,000 



31 , 381,000 



( 3 / 4 , 000 ) 



5 , 908,000 



36 , 915,000 



26 , 616,000 

3 , 604,000 

13 . 529.000 

14 . 082.000 

23 . 052.000 

238 , 313,000 

17 . 196.000 

19 . 866.000 

22 . 101.000 

15 , 304,000 



3667 , 107,000 



( 1 , 081 , 000 ) 

( 393 , 000 ) 



( 229 . 000 ) 

( 335 . 000 ) 



( 1 , 837 , 000 ) 

( 575 , 000 ) 

2 , 897,000 

21 , 145,000 



31 , 143,000 



6 . 310.000 

1 . 062.000 

742,000 

2 . 293.000 

4 . 385.000 

2 . 450.000 

( 17 . 196 . 000 ) 

( 18 . 029 . 000 ) 

( 21 . 526 . 000 ) 

( 18 . 201 . 000 ) 

( 21 , 145 , 000 ) 



31 . 845.000 

4 , 273,000 

14 . 271.000 

16 . 146.000 

27 . 102.000 

240 , 763,000 



3668 , 250,000 
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ular budget process. Although the junior colleges are 
responsible for approximately 75% of lower mvision 
instruction, they are treated, so far as the ^dget 
process goes, as a matter of no real concern. Fortu- 
nately, this is not true of state support for junior 
college capital outlay, which, at legislative insistence, 
was brought within the regular budget review process 
when established on a continuing basis in 1965. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that beginning no later than 1971, 
the Governor’s Budget present a consolidated budget 
for public higher education which will have as its 
components; 

1. A statement of the several goals and objectives 
of the system as a whole and its individual seg- 
ments; 

2. A detailed description of each of the major pro- 
grams and program elements of the system, to- 
gether with a statement of the objectives and 
appropriate performance evaluation criteria for 
ea':'h program and program element; 

3. A projection of support and capital outlay costs 
for each major program and segment and for the 
system as a whole over a period of at least five 
years; 



4. A complete statement of proposed funding by 
source for each major program and segment and 
for the system as a whole over the period of 
the projection; and 

5. Sufficient performance data to permit a carefiu 

’ evaluation of the level of service being provided 

and the proposed rate of progress toward the 
stated objectives. 

Implementation of this recommendation would be 
aided by any step taken toward implementation of 
our recommendations regarding structure and govern- 
ance in Chapter 5. However, we see no reason why 
the adoption of a consolidated program budget for 
higher education need be dependent upon actual con- 
solidation of the systems. Although we believe that 
it will be impossible to have effective fiscal and pro- 
gram planning until the segments are unified in some 
manner, we believe that much progress can be made 
toward a consolidation of higher education budgets in 
the absence of any structural change. 

We further recommend that the new Board of 
Governors of the Community Colleges begin immedi- 
ately to collect, pr^^parc and publish comprehensive 
current fiscal data regarding junior college income 
and expenditures, regardless of source. This data 
should be prepared in the same general manner as we 
have recommended for higher education as a whole. 



10. Urban Focus: 
Communify Education and Assistance 



HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE 
' URBAN CRISIS" 

According to the 1960 census, 86% of California’s 
population is located in urban areas. This figure places 
California second among the states in degree of urban- 
ization and well above the national average of about 
70%. Between 1950 and 1960 94% of the state’s 
population growth occurred in the state’s 14 standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. Moreover, nearly 80% 
of the state’s total population was located within the 
sixteen counties which make up San Francisco Bay, 
Los Angeles and San Diego metropolitan areas. Metro- 
politan California continues to grow by more than 
five million residents every decade. It Js now expected 
that by 1980 91% of the state’s population will be 
located within the 14 metropolitan areas.^ 

It is no secret that this tremendous growth in ur- 
banization has brought with it social, economic and 
political problems of great urgency. What once were 
merely problems and issues are increasingly viewed 
as closely interrelated manifestations of an “urban 
crisis”. This urban crisis pertains not only to the 
“ghettos”, or the “inner city”, it also involves the sub- 
urban and fringe areas where growth rates have been 
the greatest. 

The urban crisis is making heavy demands upon 
government at all levels. Those demands can be ex- 
pected to increase to the point at which some existing 
forms of governmental organization will be seized by 
a state of paralysis because of their inablity to cope 
with the multitude of problems confronting them. 
This is most likely to happen where public agencies 
prove incapable of adaptation to a changing environ- 
ment and where there is no positive effort to cope 
with each new situation until it has become a problem 
of such severity that it can no longer be ignored. 

Most state and local agencies have begun to adapt 
to the fact that this is a highly urbanized state. State 
and local agencies dealing with transportation, employ- 
ment, welfare, law enforcement and other essential 
services have discovered that they must restructure 
and redirect their activities or become irrelevant to 
the communities they are intended to serve. The 
Legislature itself has been reapportioned to give more 
nearly equal representation to those who reside in 
the major cities. 



A similar adaptation must be undertaken by our 
public institutions of higher education. The most 
pressing need confronting the campuses in this regard 
is to open their doors to greater numbers of students 
from minority groups and low-income families and 
to serve the new students more effectively. The rec- 
ommendations which we have advanced in Chapter 6 
of rhis report are aimed directly at that aspect of 
higher education’s responsibility. 

But the responsibility, in our view, does not end 
there. It is not enough for the colleges and universities 
to say, in effect, that they will accept these new stu- 
dents, but other than that, they will simply continue 
to do what they have always done best, that is, to 
teach the students what they need to know, including 
what they need to know about urban problems. 

No matter how much they might like it to be other- 
wise, the colleges and universities have become a 
central element of our urban society. In the opinion of 
some observers they have become the principal base 
of an “educational’ and scientific estate” which now 
stands in much the same relationship to our industrial 
system as did the banking and financial community at 
an earlier state of economic development.^ In other 
words, this “educational and scientific estate” now 
deals in the decisive factor of production, talented,, 
highly trained manpower. 

Whether or not this is true, it is evident that our 
institutions of higher education, and more particularly 
the faculties of those institutions, do have the potential 
to exercise an enormous influence on the course of 
urban life. They can do so through the three major 
elements of campus activity: instruction, research and 
applied knowledge. The colleges and universities 
the only existing agencies of sufficient scale which 
possess these resources. They cannot remain isolated 
from their communities; they must become part of 
the action. They must become involved if only be- 
cause, as we have seen on several recent occasions, 
the problems of their surrounding communities have a 
way of spilling over onto the campuses— and being 
acted ont there with all the conflict and disruption 
and disarray that more often occurs off-campus. 

The basic problem confronting the Legislature in 
this regard is to determine what steps are necessary, 
what public policy action can be taken, to more effec- 
tively engage the resources of public higher education 
in dealing with the needs of the cities. 



CURRENT COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

For some rime California’s public institutions of 
higher education have been malting an important con- 
tribution to their communities through their extension 
programs, “continuing education” and “extended day” 
instruction. In 1966-67 the University of California, 
through its University Extension, offered more than 
6,300 programs for sc .le 220,000 enrollments at 350 
different locations throughout the state. These pro- 
grams are intended to provide adult Californians 
opportuiuties for professional advancement, increased 
participation in public affairs and personal growth and 
to assist in the application of University resources to 
local, state and national problems. 

The California State Colleges also operate extension 
programs, including academic courses, workshops, 
institutes, conferences and consultant services. In 
1966-67, 42,000 individuals were enrolled in state 
college extension activities. Both the state colleges and 
the junior colleges also make a large contribution to 
commumty education through the admission of part- 
time students to “extended day” classes and “classes 
for adults” as well as to regular day classes. 

Other traditional community education and assist- 
ance activities include campus lecture and arts series 
which are open to the public and the provision of 
campus recreational facilities for community use. In 
some cases the state college laboratory schools per- 
form an important community service by demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of new teaching techniques and 
equipment for community schools. Certain junior col- 
leges have made available to their communities their 
expertise and experience in educational administration 
through the operation of job training centers. Finally, 
University and state college faculty members, usually 
on an individual basis, have engaged in a limited 
amount of consulting activity for local government 
and private non-profit agencies. 

Recently several of these activities have been ex- 
panded, and several new forms of activity have been 
initiated. For example, the Peralta Colleges have estab- 
lished an Inner City Project as part of a nationwide 
demonstration project by community colleges. The 
project is intended to demonstrate ways in which the 
community colleges can more effectively disperse 
their services and programs into the inner city. An 
important goal is to provide college services and re- 
sources to residents of the inner city in order to 
develop there a new sense of community identity, 
participation and involvement. 

Sacramento State College has recently established a 
Center for Community Study and Service. The new 
center is intended to bring together the college’s fac- 
ulty and student resources in assisting various segments 
of the college’s surrounding community to understand 
and deal with such problems as racial strife, urban 
decay, public transportation, municipal government 
and mental health. The California State College at 



Los Angeles has pledged itself to community assist- 
ance as a major institutional commitment. This com- 
mitment, called Urban Focus, has led the college to 
develop close ties with several inner city schools, and 
to develop other activities involving direct service to 
the urban communities. 

The University of California has also intensified its 
efforts of this type. In May of 1968, President Hitch 
told the Regents of plans to establish a broad new 
University program to attack urban problems, includ- 
ing greater emphasis upon research, service and teacher 
training for urban areas. Although the content and 
organizational structure of this program are not yet 
apparent, several campuses have already moved ahead 
with their own programs. UCLA’s Institute of Gov- 
ernment and Public Affairs has given considerable 
attention to contemporary problems in Los Angeles. 
Other campuses have sent students and faculty mem- 
bers alike into inner city areas to develop a sharper 
understanding of the problems confronting the resi- 
dents of those areas and to provide special assistance 
to community development programs. 

Similar programs and activities have been under- 
taken by several of the independent colleges and uni- 
versities. Stanford University has set up a Community 
Planning Laboratory bringing together students and 
faculty from a broad array of disciplines to provide 
direct assistance to Bay Area communities. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California established an innova- 
tive course entitled the “Urban Semester” which 
focuses upon the entire urban system and takes stu- 
dents into the heart of each of the major elements of 
urban life. 

Some of this activity has been stimulated by finan- 
cial aid from the federal government in accordance 
with the Community Services and Continuing Educa- 
tion Program established under provisions of Title I 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. This program 
was set up to strengthen the community service activ- 
ities of institutions of higher education through a 
state-federal matching arrangement. California’s public 
and private institutions receive approximately $500,000 
annually in federal funds under this program. Cali- 
fornia’s participation is supervised by the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education which has recently 
stated the primary concern for this program to be 
“the quality of life in ghetto communities. 

Other activity has been sponsored directly by fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the US Office of Education, through con- 
tracts for university and college participation in Head 
Start, the Job Corps, Upward Bound and other pro- 
grams. These activities have demonstrated not only 
the ability of university and college faculty to make 
significant contributions but also the importance of 
specific grant and contract support in stimulating in- 
terest and participation on the part of the academic 
community. 
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Nevertheless, despite the progress indicated by these 
individual programs, the total response of higher edu- 
cation to the urban crisis has not been very impressive. 
What has been done so far has been piecemeal, spora- 
dic and, for the most part, small-scale. Few of our 
public institutions of higher education have given con- 
vincing evidence of having accepted the challenge of 
becoming involved with the urban communities which 
surround them. Much of the apparent activity has 
gone but a little way beyond press releases and the 
formulation of new justification for old programs. 

It is not difficult to find reasons for this. The ins'^.tu- 
tions aie deeply concerned just now with their own 
internal problems and are understandably reluctant to 
enter into new activities which are sure to stir up 
additional opposition from some quarter. They also 
suffer obvious difficulty in entering new fields for the 
reason that, by tradition, each new activity must be 
added to the existing structure, increasing the demand 
for scarce funds and talent, rather than replacing some 
outmoded function. 

More importantly, among the faculties, where the 
real initiative must be sought, there is as yet little 
motivation to participate. There is, in fact, a strong 
skepticism as to the capability of the colleges and uni- 
versities to make a substantial contribution aside from 
that which results from their traditional activities. In 
the face of this skepticism and the tradition of small- 
scale individual social research and consulting, few 
campuses have been able to put together anything 
resembling a continuing, interdisciplinary urban re- 
search and development program. 

These obstacles to greater participation are real and 
will be difficult to overcome, but they should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of a large-scale commit- 
ment on the psrt of higher education to helping to 
overcome the problems of our cities. The colleges and 
universities cannot be major pools of talent and yet 
remain aloof from the most pressing needs for the 
application of that talent. New ways must be found 
to focus that talent upon the needs of the cities, to 
the benefit of higher education as well as the cities. 
As John Gardner has pointed out, 

“The problems involved in the urban crisis are 
enormously varied. There are problems of gov- 
ernment, of taxation and the allocation of re- 
sources, of law enforcement and the adminis- 
tration of justice. There are the problems of 
education, health, income maintenance, social 
services, recreation. There are the problems of 
city planning and architecture, transportation, 
land use^ pollution control, solid waste disposal, 
and renewal of the city’s physical plant. There 
are problems of economic development, jobs, 
housing, black entrepreneurship, consumer pro- 
tection. There are some fascinating questions cen- 
tering around the question of population distribu- 
tion — questions relating to dispersal of the ghetto, 
patterns of migration, and new towns. 



“I could go on, buc those should serve to suggest 
at how many points the intellectual interests of 
the university intersect the agonizing difficulties 
of the city”. ® 

THE RURAL PRECEDENT 

It has often been observed that the task which now 
confronts higher education in relation to the urban 
crisis is similar to and can find precedent in the great 
contribution which the land-grant colleges and^ uni- 
versities have made to agriculture and rural society.^ 

It is an inviting comparison, with important points of 
similarity as well as points of strong contrast. 

First, the points of similarity. The success of the 
land-grant colleges in building the economic strength 
of American agriculture rested upon a number of 
basic attitudes and ideas. Perhaps the most important 
was the idea that educational opportunity should not 
be restricted to an elite but should be made available 
on a mass basis. Higher education was taken to the 
people by the establishment of new campuses and 
through various extension programs. It was assumed 
that all people, not simply an elite, could profit from 
higher education, either by attending the colleges or 
through the extension activities of those colleges. Edu- 
cation was made to have an impact on every basic 
institution, including the family, the schools and the 
local community. This must be achieved today, too, 
in dealing with urban problems. 

It was also recognized that new knowledge was 
needed and that specially designated centers of re- 
search and development were necessary to produce 
that knowledge and to act as clearinghouses for the 
dissemination of new methods across the country. 
When the Morrill Act was passed in 1862 those cen- 
ters did not exist, nor was there a ready-made set of 
plans for the agricultural revolution which eventually 
followed. There is little evidence that what had to be 
done to bring about that revolution v'.s any clearer 
to those who confronted the problem in the 1870 ’s and 
1880 ’s than are the solutions to the major urban prob- 
lems to those who would confront them today. 

Great emphasis was placed upon direct, practical ex- 
perience (“learning by doing”), for teachers as well 
as for those who received the new ’mowledge, as the 
best method for transmitting that knowledge. Closely 
related to this was the willingness of the land-grant 
colleges to rely upon persons who lacked formal 
credentials but who had the experience and feeling of 
personal involvement necessary to carry the work of 
the colleges to the rural society. In addition, and not 
without strong opposition, there was a willingness to 
accept new curricula, to give academic acceptability 
to such subjects as agriculture and home economics.® 
Aspiration, participation, mobility, innovation, and 
communication were the basic elements of the agri- 
cultural revolution. These are the same factors which 
must form the foundation for California’s response to 
today’s urban crisis. 
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There are, however, some very important differ- 
ences between what was accomplished in agriculture 
and rural society and the problems confronting us in 
the urban scene. The agricultural revolution was pri- 
marily a technological revolution and only secondarily 
a social movement. Its principal impact was upon 
methods of production, transportation and marketing. 
It did not confront the broad range of interrelated 
problems incorporated in the term “urban crisis.” 

Moreover, the agricultural revolution dealt with the 
economic aspirations of the majority, it had little or no 
effect upon the lives of the rural poor in many areas 
of the country. The ethnic minorities which now make 
up the majorities of the inner cities had no significant 
role in the agricultural movement. Much of the labor 
force which proved unnecessary to the new agricul- 
ture moved to the cities where it remained unem- 
ployed or underemployed, and, as a consequence, 
some of the unsolved problems of today’s cities may 
be traced to the “success” of the agricultural move- 
ment. 

It should be noted, as well, that it took ne^ly 50 
years following enactment of the Morrill Act in 1862 
for the land-grant colleges and universities to accept 
the new responsibility thrust upon them and then to 
develop their capability to work effectively in the 
rural community. The Morrill Act did not begin to 
have a major impact upon American agriculture and 
rural society until about 1910. It is clear that the pres- 
ent urban crisis cannot be approached with quite 
such deliberation. The traditional disengagement of 
the universities must be overcome much more rapidly 
this time if they are to play a role commensurate 
with the resources they command. 

It is true in the broadest sense, however, that the 
basic objective today is to bring the institutions of 
higher education into much the same working relation- 
ship with urban communities as the land-grant insti- 
tutions developed, over time, with the rural communi- 
ties. It is with this general objective in mind that we 
advance the following recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. We recommend that the University campuses, 
state colleges and junior colleges which are located in 
metropolitan areas organize regional, jointly operated 
urban research and development centers to function as 
the focus for programs in urban research and com- 
munity education and assistance. 

Elsewhere in this report we urge the consolidation 
of higher education resources and the creation of a 
unified public system. The need for such a step state- 
wide and at the regional level is nowhere so strong 
as in connection with higher education’s response to 
the urban crisis. 

One form of detach: lent which individual institu- 
tions in urban areas must be encouraged to abandon 
is that which leads each to be concerned primarily 
with its own interests and activities, rather than with 



ways and means which institutions generally and col- 
lectively can respond to the urban crises in its many 
manifestations. Few individual institutions, acting 
alone, command the talent and resources to make a 
major contribution. The possibilities for service will 
multiply rapidly, however, if all the public (and pri- 
vate) institutions of higher education in each major 
metropolitan area will combine their resources and 
skills. 

We propose, therefore, the establishment of joint 
urban research and development centers with partici- 
pation by University, state college and junior college 
personnel. Wherever possible these centers should ab- 
sorb the very small and generally faltering agencies 
set up by many individual institutions. The new 
centers, following the example of the several outstand- 
ing centers of scientific research and development in 
California which have made such outstanding con- 
tributions to both pure and applied science, could serve 
to focus and stimulate research and applied knowledge 
in urban affairs. In this case, however, all three public 
segments should be involved, because each of the 
three has particular talents and experience which need 
to be brought to bear on the various elements of the 
urban crisis. 

It should be clear that we do not propose the further 
proliferation of the type of urban studies institutes 
which have sprung up across the country in the past 
few years. The great majority of these institutes are 
fragile, small-scale affairs, often no more than one 
man with one grant. We are proposing, rather, fully 
staffed centers which emphasize sustained policy-ori- 
ented research, development and demonstration. The 
approach must be interdisciplinary and intersegmental. 
Urban transportation, urban and suburban housing, 
inner city employment, the influence of housing and 
income on education, evaluation of recent federal pro- 
grams and problems of campus-community communi- 
cation, among other issues, would be appropriate 
subjects for research, experimentation and evaluation. 

Programs and activities of this character will clearly 
require state support for their basic operating costs 
and some portion of their program cost. We believe 
that such support should be provided upon clear 
evidence of interinstitutional and intersegmental co- 
operation and an explicit statement of proposed activi- 
ties and objectives. The proposed centers should also 
attract substantial federal funding, as well as support 
from the major private foundations which have re- 
cently expressed a strong interest in urban matter. 

It may be found that if the various institutions in 
an urban area work cooperatively in developing 
needed services, they will also be in a stronger position 
to maintain those values of professionalism and aca- 
demic integrity which the academic community fears 
to lose in close contact with its surrounding society. 

2. We recommend that consideration be given to 
reshaping University Extension so that it becomes an 
effective agency for all types of community education, 
with an appropriate level of state suppport. 
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In recent years University Extension has become, 
to a large extent, a program of high cost recreation 
and advanced professional training for doctors, teach- 
ers, etc. This appears to have happened in part because 
it is the type of activity the administrators and faculty 
have found most congenial to their interests and in 
part because these activities yield the greatest tuition 
revenues. As these activities have come to make up an 
increasingly large portion of University Exten...iOn s 
total activity, state support has been reduced, on the 
grounds that University Extension can and should 
become self-supporting. In this way reductions in state 
support have given encouragement to greater con- 
centration on revenue producing activities, which in 
turn, when successful, appear to justify further reduc- 
tions in state support. 

Only the junior colleges now provide anything like 
the type of community education activity in urban 
areas which is so widely discussed and so little in 
evidence. However, few of the junior colleges have 
the sort of financial base, even with the assistance of 
the special district tax rate for adult education, ^ to 
mount large-scale continuing community education 
programs. These programs, where they occur, should 
be encouraged, but we believe it is not nearly enough 
to rely solely on the junior colleges for their develop- 
ment and operation. 

The resources of the University and the state 
colleges should also be brought to bear in this area. 
We believe that University Extension, while retaining 
many of its present functions, should be reshaped or 
redirected so that it can begin to provide low-cost 
community education in the heart of^ the states 
major metropolitan areas, in the inner cities, together 
with education and professional training in urban 
affairs for residents of the suburbs. In doing this. 
University Extension should utilize the resources of 
the state colleges and junior colleges as well as those 
of the various University campuses. 

With the establishment of the joint urban research 
and development centers which we propose in our 
first recommendation. University Extension^ could 
serve as the community education arm, extending out 
from the centers to carry the work of the centos to 
the individual communities, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, bringing the people of the communities into 
closer contact with the activities of the centers. Quite 
obviously the campuses, although major centers of 
trained and talented manpower, do not yet have a 
monopoly. An agency such as University Extension 
could provide one means of bringing more individuals 
with special talents into the service of higher educa- 
tion on a part-time basis. 

3. We recommend that the state colleges and the 
University, where appropriate, develop much closer 
ties with the public schools of the inner city. 

W^e believe there is a great deal of opportunity for 
expanding state college and University assistance to 
the public schools, if the educators are willing to pro- 



vide the services which the teachers and administrators 
of those schools want. This is an area in which the 
colleges and University campuses should perhaps be 
best prepared to bring their skills directly to bear in 
the communities where they are most needed. 

There are a number of specific possibilities to be 
explored: concentration of internship programs in 
inner city schools; special in-service training for inner 
city teachers; experimentation with decentralized 
schools operated jointly by the colleges and the com- 
munities; special evaluation programs for compensa- 
tory education activities; the testing of alternative 
methods of attaining basic edilcational objectives in 
the primary grades. 

It is in the public schools of the inner city that the 
lessons learned in the earlier land-grant college expe- 
rience should prove to be most useful. In these urban 
schools the colleges should find the same opportunities 
for commitment and partnership that they found in 
the agricultural movement, provided that they empha- 
size their capacity for service rather than direction. 
Clearly this is one area in which educators must 
acknowledge some special skills and a special respon- 
sibility. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that many of these 
schools do not and cannot under present circumstances 
meet the needs of the children they serve. The col- 
leges and universities which claim important roles in 
teacher training and educational development must 
share in the responsibility for this failure. They must 
also recognize their responsibility to help bring about 
the drastic and creative changes in organization, cur- 
riculum and attitude which are so long overdue. 

4. We recommend that the public institutions of 
higher education facilitate and encourage the estab- 
lishment of solidly supported programs on the cam- 
puses to achieve a partnership with the black and 
Mexican-American communities. 

If the public institutions of higher education are 
going to make their resources available in an effective 
way to the black and Mexican-American communities, 
they must be prepared to do so on a partnership basis 
with the leadership and fullest possible participation 
of the students and faculty members who have close 
ties with those communities. The principal objective 
must be to create the sort of conditions under which 
the people most directly concerned can work for 
themselves on a continuing basis. 

In most cases the Afro-American and Mexican- 
American study programs which have been proposed 
by interested students, faculty and community groups 
can provide the kind of framework necessary to the 
partnership which must be established. Usually these 
proposed programs go beyond simply making cwtam 
desirable additions to the regular curriculum. They 
also encompass the establishment and support or re- 
search facilities, community centep and other means 
of day-to-day campus communication and cooperation 
with the urban communities. 
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Undoubtedly programs such as these will make a 
heavy demand upon the campuses and one which, if 
accepted at all, will be accepted very reluctantly. The 
campuses are being asked to accept a close day-to-day 
bond with the real and often harsh world around 
them, a fact they have usually opposed except as 
necessary to maintain their traditional sources of finan- 
cial and political support. Nevertheless, this is another 
important area in which higher education can apply 
the lessons of service and commitment which were 
learned in the development of the land-grant colleges. 

A number of the public junior colleges and, on 
occasion, several of the state colleges, have demon- 
strated the service which can be performed simply by 
opening college facilities and events to responsible 
community groups and interests. We believe that this 
activity should be greatly expanded in the case of 
those campuses which are accessible to urban popula- 
tions. This is one excellent way in which the campuses 
can open communication with minority group com- 
munities — by making their facilities available for vari- 
o’ls types of cultural, social and self-help activities and 
events. 

The large urban campuses will never be able to 
capture the sense of detachment and academic com- 
munity which has characterized smaller institutions 
which are located away from the urban centers and 
attended by full-time students living on campus. The 
large urban campuses must be characterizca by in- 
volvement and service, just as they will certainly be 
heavily populated by full-time and part-time students 
who reside off campus and who are not totally en- 
veloped in campus life. Accepting this fact, the urban 
campuses should expand their efforts to serve their 
communities by opening their doors more often to 
the people of those communities. 

The colleges and University campuses should also 
make it possible for students who come from the 
•minority communities to remain close to their com- 
munities and to continue to work in them while they 
are in school. Too often the public as well as private 
institutions of higher education have passively accepted 
or actively encouraged students from low-income and 
minority group backgrounds to sever their connec- 
tions with the communities from which they^ have 
come. As a consequence, higher education has in ef- 
fect taken much of the talent and potential leadership 
from such communities, thereby ensuring their con- 
tinued dependence upon the larger urban and subur- 
ban community. We suggest that this tendency can 
be reversed as the college and university faculties and 
administrators learn better to comrnunicate with mi- 
nority group students and with their communities. 

Many of these students have demonstrated a new 
and strong feeling of responsibility for improving life 
within the communities from which they come. The 
colleges and universities must learn to capitalize upon 
this sense of responsibility, to encourage it and to 
remove as many of the obstacles between the new 
college students and their communities as possible. 



Unquestionably, this will not be easy, nor will it be 
without some danger to those institutions which have 
always felt safer with the illusion of isolation and 
detachment. 

5. We recommend, finally, that new criteria be con- 
sidered in the location of new state colleges. Univer- 
sity campuses and junior colleges to more adequately 
reflect the economic and social impact the campuses 
can have on surrounding areas. 

The usual criteria for the location of a new state 
college or University campus have emphasized such 
factors as the availability of extensive acreage, free- 
dom from congestion, the gift of land by private 
owners, and access to major streets, highways and 
freeways. We believe that it is time to reconsider 
these criteria and to begin to give some attention to 
other factors such as the potential economic impact of 
a campus on the community in which it is located, the 
possibility of stimulating urban redevelopment by the 
proper location of new campuses, the availability of 
public transportation, and the opportunities for com- 
munity service as the new campus develops. 

It is interesting to note that while the need for new 
campuses over the past 10—15 years has been deter- 
mined in most cases according to population growth 
and the resulting educational need in various areas of 
the state, actual site selection appears to reflect a desire 
to escape from existing population centers. The at- 
tempt to find sites relatively free from urban con- 
gestion and in areas with the lowest possible land 
prices has led to the establishment of new campuses 
in suburban and rural locations, thereby reducing to 
some degree their ability to serve the urban popula- 
tions for which they were intended. 

We do not propose that these additional factors 
suddenly be given overriding consideration, we argue 
only that they be given more weight than they have 
received thus far. It is not unreasonable, for example, 
that the state should be just as interested in the poten- 
tial impact of a new campus on inner city develop- 
ment as private landowners have been in regard to 
the impact of new campuses on suburban and rural 
land development plans. Public higher education ought 
to be as much a part of public planning and develop- 
ment as it has been of private development. 

It may even be that the concept of “campus” should 
be reexamined as some claim, and that the sharp lines 
between campus and community should be dissolved. ® 
There is reason to question why, especially in middle- 
sized cities, the campuses and the city should in effect 
compete in providing libraries, art galleries, theaters 
and commercial athletic facilities. Just as the Univer- 
sity teaching hospitals are expected, explicitly, to be 
part of regional medical care plans, so too the Uni- 
versity and college campuses can become centers for 
certain urban services or make use of existing and new 
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city facilities (galleries, theaters, research agencies) as 
extensions of their campuses. 

In addition, greater consideration should be given 
to the total potential college-going population, rather 
than just the current college-going rates for high 
school graduates. By locating campuses in proximity 
to areas with the highest college-going rates we have 
tended to reinforce existing differences in such rates, 
and in high school graduation rates, among the various 
socio-economic groupings within the metropolitan 
areas. For similar reasons greater consideration should 
be given to the transportation a^eds of students who 
must use public transportation, without sacrificing 



reasonable consideration for those who can afford 
their own private transportation. 

We are aware that each of the foregoing recom- 
mendations, if carried out, will make heavy demands 
upon the already scarce resources of the colleges and 
universities. Yet we believe that it is also obvious that 
the colleges and universities are major elements in the 
urban scene and that they cannot retreat from this 
position. Therefore they must choose the means of 
making a maximum contribution to urban life, and 
we are convinced that this must be by extending 
rather than drawing back the impressive human re- 
sources which they command. 
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TEXTS OF ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS ESTABLISHING AND 
CONTINUING THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

ACR 56—1965 Regular Session 

Whereas, The Master Plan for Higher Education 
has been in effect in the State of California since 1960; 
and 

Whereas, The Legislature has not since the incep- 
tion of the Master Plan conducted a comprehensive 
review of its operation and the degree to which the 
intent of the Legislature has been carried out through 
the Master Plan; and 

Whereas, Changes in one segment of higher educa- 
tion cannot be undertaken without legislative consid- 
eration of the effects of these changes upon the entire 
system of higher educat’on in California; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
the Senate thereof concurring, as follows: 

1. The Joint Committee on Higner Education is 
hereby created and authorized and directed to ascer- 
tain, study and analyze all the facts relating to the 
development of higher education under the Master 
Plan during the period of 1960-65; determine what re- 
evaluation, if any, is necessary for Master Plan recom- 
mendations for the years 1965-75; explore the needs of 
higher education for the years 1975-80; and report 
thereon to the Legislature, including in its report 
its recommendations for appropriate legislation and 
change, if any, in the present law. 

2. The committee shall consist of five Members of 
the Assembly appointed by the Speaker thereof, and 
five Members of the Senate, appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Rules thereof. Vacancies occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled by the 
appointing powers. 

3. The committee is authorized to act during this 
session of the Legislature, including any recess, and 
after final adjournment until the commencement of the 
1967 Regular Session, with authority to file its final 
report not later than the fifth legislative day of that 
session. 

4. The committee and its members shall have and 
exercise all of the rights, duties and powers conferred 
upon investigating committees and their members by 
the provisions of the Joint Rules of the Senate and 
Assembly as they are adopted and amended from time 
to time at this session, which provisions are incorpo- 
rated herein and made applicable to this committee and 
its members. 



5. The committee has the following additional pow- 
ers and duties: 

(a) To select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
its membership. 

(b) To contract with such other agencies,^ public 
or private, as it deems necessary for the rendition and 
affording of such services, facilities, studies and reports 
to the committee as will best assist it to carry out the 
purposes for which it is created. 

(c) To cooperate with and secure the cooperation 
of county, city, city and county, and other local law 
enforcement agencies in investigating any matter with- 
in the scope of this resolution and to direct the sheriff 
of any county to serve subpoenas, orders and other 
process issued by the committee. 

(d) To report its findings and recommendations to 
the Legislature and to the people from time to time 
and at any time, not later than herein provided. 

(e) To do any and all other things necessary or 
convenient to enable it fully and adequately tc) exer- 
cise its powers, perform its duties, and accomplish the 
objects and purposes of this resolution. 

5. The sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) or so much thereof as may be necessary is 
hereby made available from the Contingent Funds of 
the Assembly and Senate for the expenses of the com- 
mittee and its Members and for any charges, expenses 
or claims it may incur under this resolution, to be paid 
from these contingent funds equally and disbursed, 
after certification by the chairman of the committee, 
upon warrants drawn by the State Controller upon the 
State Treasury. 

ACR 56—1966 First Extraordinary Session 

Whereas, The 1965 Legislature recognizee! the need 
for a thorough and long-range study of California’s 
system of higher education; and 
Whereas, The Joint Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion was thereby created by the Legislature through 
the adoption of Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 
156 (Resolutions Chapter 216, Statutes of 1965); and 
Whereas, This joint legislative committee is author- 
ized and directed to ascertain, study and analyze all the 
facts relative to the development of higher education 
in California under the master plan during the period 
1960-65; determine what reevaluation, if any, is neces- 
sary for master plan recommendations for the years 
1965-75; explore the needs and requirements of higher 
education for the years 1975-80; and report thereon 
to the Legislature, including in its report recommenda- 
tions for appropriate legislative change, if any, in the 
present law; and 



Whereas, Such a study, being the first comprehen- 
sive review of the master plan since its inception, will 
have an important and long-range influence on the 
course of California higher education in the future; 
and 

Whereas, Proper planning and the selection of a 
highly qualified staff for this study is of the utmost 
importance, has been commenced by the joint com- 
mittee, but has yet to be completed; and 
Whereas, In the interests of a thorough and objec- 
tive study of higher education in this state it will be 
necessary to extend the authorization of the Joint 
Committee on Higher Education past the original re- 
porting date of January, 1967, and therewith extend 
the committee’s reporting date; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
the Senate thereof concurring. That in addition to all 
authority, rights and duties heretofore conferred on it, 
the Joint Committee on Fligher Education is author- 
ized to act during the 1967 Regular and 1968 Regular 
(Budget) Sessions of the Legislature, including any 
recesses therein, and after the final adjournment 
thereof, with authority to file its final report no later 
than the fifth legislative day of the 1969 Regular Ses- 
sion of the Legislature; and be it further 

Resolved, That such moneys as have previously been 
made available for the expenses of the committee and 
its members shall continue to be available during the 
period of its extended existence provided by this 
resolution. 

ACR 16—1967 Regular Session 

Whereas, The Master Plan for Higher Education 
has been in effect in California since 1960, and 
Whereas, The Legislature has not, since the incep- 
tion of the master plan, conducted a comprehensive 
review of its operation and the degree to which the 
intent of the Legislature has been carried out in the 
master plan; and 

Whereas, Changes in one segment of higher educa- 
tion cannot be undertaken without an effect upon 
other segments of higher education in California; and 

Whereas, The 1965 Legislature recognized the need 
for a thorough and long-range study of California’s 



system of higher education, and the Joint Committee 
on Higher Education was thereby created by the Leg- 
islature through the adoption of Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution No. 156 (Resolution Chapter 216, Statutes 
of 1965); and 

Whereas, This joint legislative committee is directed 
to present a final report on the subjects under its juris- 
diction to the Legislature no later than the fifth legis- 
lative day of the 1969 Regular Session; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California, 
the Senate thereof concurring. That, in addition to its 
study of the implementation of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, the Joint Committee on Higher 
Education is hereby specifically directed to include in 
its studies an examination of the financing of higher 
education in California, including the desirability and 
feasibility of instituting tuition charges and the effect 
of such charges upon the California student popula- 
tion, upon the state’s system of higher education and 
upon its components, and upon the economy of the 
entire state; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee is directed to report 
to the Legislature on the matter of tuition in higher 
education not later than the fifth legislative day of the 
1968 Regular Session; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the Assembly is here- 
by authorized to appoint six members and the Senate 
Committee on Rules is hereby authorized to appoint 
six members to a broadly based advisory commission, 
representative of all segments of California society, to 
assist the committee in ks studies; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in addition to any money hereto- 
fore made available, the sum of two hundred fifty 
thousands dollars ($250,000), or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby made available from the 
Contingent Funds of the Assembly and Senate for the 
expenses of the committee and its members, and for 
any charges, expenses, or claims it may incur under 
this resolution or Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
No. 156 of the 1965 Regular Session, to be paid from 
these contingent funds equally and disbursed after cer- 
tification by the chairman of the committee upon war- 
rants drawn by the State Controller upon the State 
Treasury. 
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Table 2.1— Public and Private Institutions of Higher 
Education in California, 1968-69 

Fall term enrollment from Dept, of Finance 
and individual segments; private, nonAICCU 
institutions from Accredited Institutions of 
Higher Education, Sept. 1968, American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

Table 2.2 — Classification of AICCU Institutions 

AICCU classification as reported in A Statisttcal 
Profile of Independent Higher Education m 
California, A Report to the JCHE by the 
AICCU, Aug. 1968. 

Table 2.3 — Enrollment in Higher Education by Seg- 
ment and Level, Fall, 1968 

Gathered from the individual segments, final 
data will be reported by the California Dept, 
of Finance in Spring, 1969. 

Table 2.4— College Attendance Rates in Relation to 
Measures of High School Achievement 
Sources as indicated. 



Table 2.5 — Summary of Ethnic Distribution of State 
College Students, Fall, 1968 

Reported by Student Affairs, Office of the 
Chancellor, to the JCHE based upon report 
submitted for HEW Civil Rights Compliance 
Report, Fall, 1968. 

Table 2.6 — ^Racial Composition of Enrollment by 
Campus, University of California, Spring, 1967 
University of California, Tuition and Financial 



Aids Study, 1967. 

Table 2.7— University Expenditures for Organized 
Research, 1966-67 

Analysis of the Budget Bill for 1968-69, Legis- 
lative Analyst, p. 327. 

Table 2.8— Estimated Total Expenditures for Higher 
Education by Segment and Agency, 1967-68 
Support Budget for 1969-70, Office of the 
Chancellor of the California State Colleges; 
University of California, Budget for Current 
Operations, 1969-70. Juiuor College income and 
expenditure reports, California Dept, of Educa- 
tion; Dept, of Finance. 

Table 2.9— Sources of Funds for Higher Education 



in California, 1967-68 

Same as Table 2.9 plus: McKinsey and Co. for 
AICCU figures. 

Table 2.10 — State Expenditures for Higher Education, 
1967-68 and 1968-69 

Same as Table 2.9 plus: Governors Budget for 
1958-69; Report of Conference Committee, 
California Legislature, 1968 Session. 



Table 2.11 ^Federal Grants to California Institutions 

of Higher Education, 1965-66 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Federal Funds and California Higher Education, 
July 1, 1968, pages V-6 to V-10. 

Table 2.12— Major Sources of Federal Grant Aid to 
California Institutions, 1966-67 

Special report to the JCHE from the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education. 

Table 2.13 Current Annual Student Charges for Un- 

dergraduates, 1968-69 

Catalogs for UC and CSC campuses; Office of 
the Chancellor, California Community Colleges. 

Table 2.14— Student Fees as a Percentage of Total 
Operating Income and Educational Income, 
AICCU Institutions, 1966-67 

AICCU Statistical Summary (see Table 2.2). 

Table 3.1 Growth in the Number of Institutions of 

Higher Education and Total Enrollment, 1959— 
60 to 1968-69 

Enrollment data from State Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Full-Time and Part-Time Students in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education and segmental 
reports for 1968; Institutions from 1960 Master 

Plan. 

Table 3.2 — Higher Education Enrollment as a Per- 
centage of State Civilian Population 

Dept of Finance, Estimated and Projected 
Population of California, 1960-2000, and annual 
reports of fall enrollment for higher education. 

Table 3 3 — ^Total Higher Education Enrollment Com- 
pared with 18-24 Age Group Population, Cali- 
fornia and United States 

Same as Table 3.2 plus: Fact Book on Higher 
Education, American Council on Education and 
Digest of Educational Statistics, US Dept, of 
HEW. 

Table 3.^1 — Distribution of Total Enrollment in 
Higher Education in California by Segment, 1959— 
60 to 1968-69 
Same as 3.1. 

Table 3 . 5 — Distribution of Fuli-Time Enrollment m 
Higher Education in California by Segment, 1959- 
60 to 1968-69 
Same as 3.1. 

Table 3.6 — Annual Rate of Enrollment Growth, Pub- 
lic Segments, 1959-60 through 1968-69 

Staff computations from enrollment data re- 
ported in UC and CSC support budgets plus 
ADA data reported by Dept, of Education. 



Table 3.7 — Distribution of Total Enrollment by Class 
Level for All Segments of California Higher Edu- 
cation, 1958-59 to 1967-68 
Enrollment history for each segment main- 
tained in JCHE files and supplemented for 
1967-68 by special report from each segment. 

Table 3.8 — Class Level Distribution Changes by Seg- 
ment in California Higher Education, 1959-60 to 
1967-68 
Same as 3.7. 

Table 3.9 — Percentage Distribution of Part-Time and 
Full-Time Enrollment by Segment, California 
Higher Education, 1959-60 to 1968-69 
Same as 3.1. 

Table 3.10 — Percentage Distribution of Full-Time, 
Fall Term, Lower Division Enrollment, Public 
Segments, 1959-60 through 1968-69 
Same as 3.1. 

Table 3.11 — First-Time Freshmen (Fall Term) En- 
rollment as a Percentage of the Prior Year’s High 
School Graduates 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 

/ Flow of Students Report for 1968. 

Table 3.12 — ^Female Students as a Percentage of Total 
Enrollment in Public Higher Education and Com- 
parative Male-Female Participation Rates, 1957- 
58 to 1966-67 

Same as 3.1 plus male-femalt i ua from Dept, of 
Finance fall term enrollment reports. 

Table 3.13 — ^The Distribution of Degrees Conferred 
by California Institutions of Higher Education, 
1958-59 through 1966-67 
University of California: Prior to 1959*— Uni- 
versity of California, The University of Cali- 
fornia Register. 1959-67 — University of Cali- 
fornia, Statistical Summary of Students and Staff 
(annual). California State Colleges: California 
State Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Divi- 
sion of Institutional Research, Statistical Report 
of the California State Colleges (annual). 
AICCU Institutions: Data was obtained directly 
from AICCU member institutions by JCHE. 

Table 3.1-^ — ^Total Institutional Expenditures for 
Higher Education in California by Segment, 1959- 
60 through 1968-69 

UC Annual Financial Reports; UC Fiscal Facts, 
UC Office of Analytical Studies; CSC Office of 
the Chancellor, Special Report to JCHE; Fi- 
nancial Transactions of School Districts, Con- 
troller; CCHE Report, Financing the Public 
Junior Colleges; AICCU Statistical Report. 

Table 3.15 — ^Percentage Distribution of Total Institu- 
tional Expenditures, 1959-60 through 1968-69 
Same as 3.14. 

Table 3.16 — State Support for Higher Education- 
Current Expense 

Governor’s Budgets and Financial Transactions 
of School Districts, Controller; 67-68 and 68- 
69 junior college figures are JCHE estimates. 



Table 3.17 — State Support for Higher Education- 
Capital Outlay 

Governor’s Budgets; Office of the Chancellor, 
California Community Colleges. 

Table 3.18 — The Percentage Distribution of State 
Support for Current Expense for Public Higher 
Education, 1959-60 through 1968-69 
Same as 3.16. 

Table 4.1— Projected Total Higher Education Enroll- 
ment, 1969-70 to 1975-76 
Dept, of Finance, Estimated a?id Projected Pop- 
idation of California, 1969-2000, June 1968 and 
sources for 3.1. 

Table 4.2— Projected Total Enrollment by Segment, 
1969-70 to 1975-76 
Staff computations. 

Table 4.3 — Comparative Projections for Full-Time 
Enrollment for Public Institutions, 1960-61 
through 1975-76 

Same as 3.1 plus 1960 Master Plan for Higher 
Education and CCHE Meeting the Enrollment 
Demand for Public Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia, January 1969. 

Table 4.4 — ^Projections of Total Expenditures for the 
Three Segments of Public Higher Education, 
1968-69 through 1975-76 
Staff computations. 

Table 4.5— Projected Operating Expenditures from 
State Sources by Segment, 1969-70 through 
1975-76 

Staff computations. 

Table 5.1 — Enrollment Determined Average Costs by 
Segment, 1966-67 

CCHE, Cost-Per-Student Computations in Cali- 
fornia Public Higher Education, (st- T report) 
February, 1968. 

Table 5.2 — Unit Costs for Institution, Fall, 1963 

California Public Higher Education Cost and 
Statistical Analysis, CCHE, June 1965. 

Table 5.3— Comparative Data for the Seven Proposed 
Higher Education Regions 

Institutional Data is the same as for Table 3.1; 
population by county from California Popula- 
tio?i, 1966, Dept, of Finance, 1966. 

Table 6.1— Racial and Ethnic Distribution of Enroll- 
ment for California Public Schools and Public 
Higher Education, Fall 1967 
Distribution of Racial and Ethnic Groups in 
Califortiia Public Schools, Bureau of Intergroup 
Relations, State Dept, of Education, Nov. 1968, 
supplemented by JC Data in bureau records; 
UC and CSC data — see Tables 2.5 and 2.6. 

Table 6.2— Ethnic Distribution of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Students, University of California 
Regents’ Agenda, ‘Report on Educational Op- 
portunity Programs for Disadvantaged Stu- 
dents,” Nov. 21, 1968. 
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Table 6.3 — Admission of Disadvantaged Students as 
Exceptions to Admission Rules 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
“Use of Exceptions to Admissions Standards for 
Admission of Disadvantaged Students,” Coun- 
cil Agenda, Dec. 3, 1968. 

Table 7.1— -Incremental Information Not Regularly 
or Generally Collected 

A Student Flo'w Information System for the 
State of California, Report to the JCHE, Com- 
puting Sciences Division, Aerojet-General Corp. 

Table 7.2— Estimated Growth of Enrolled Educa- 
tional Population to be Included in the Student 
Flow Information System 
Same as 7.1. 

Table 7.3 — Estimated Annual Cost of the Proposed 
Information System 
Same as 7.1. 

Table 8.1 — Graduate Students as a Percent of Total 
Enrollment by Institutional Group, AICCU Insti- 
tutions 

A Statistical Profile of Independent Higher 
Education in California, AICCU report to the 
JCHE, August 1968; Financing Independent 
Higher Education in California, McKinsey & 
Co., Dec. 1968. 

Table 8.2— Receipts by Source, Operating Income, 
AICCU Institutions, 1956-57 through 1966-67 
Same as 8 1. 

Table 8.3 — Operating Expenditures, AICCU Institu- 
tions, 1956-57 through 1966-67 
Same as 8.1. 

Table 8.^1 — ^Net Computed Surplus or Deficit Re- 
ported for Each AICCU Institutional Group, 
1956-57 through 1966-67 
Same as 8.1. 

Table 8.5— Projected Educational Expenditures and 
Receipts, AICCU Institutions 
Same as 8.1. 

Table 9.1— Total Expenditures by US Colleges and 
Universities, 1967-68 

US Office of Education, National Center for 
Educational Statistics, as reported in Chronicle 
of Higher Education, Vol. Ill, No. 6 (Nov. 25, 
1968). 

Table 9.2— Principal Sources of Support for Current 
Expense, Public Higher Education, 1967— 68 
UC and CSC support budgets for 1969-70; JC 
income and expenditure reports for 1967-68, 
Dept, of Education; McKinsey & Co. (AICCU 
data). 

Table 9.3 — Summary of Financial Transactions, Uni- 
versity of California, 1967-68 
UC Report of Operations, 1967-68; Haskins & 
Sells (UC Audits), Supplemental Schedules and 
Commentary for the Year Ended June 30, 1968. 



Table 9A — Current Fund Income by Source, Univer- 
sity of California, 1963-64 through 1967-68 
UC Annual Financial Reports. 

Table 9.5 — ^Income for Current Expense by Source, 
California State Colleges 

Office of the Chancellor, special report of total 
income and expenditures for 1957—58 through 
1967-68. 

Table 9.6 — Sources of Current Funds for Public Jun- 
ior Colleges, 196^4- 65 through 1966-67 
Anmial Report of School District Financial 
Transactions, Office of the Controller; JC in- 
come and expenditure reports. Dept, of Edu- 
cation. 

Table 9.7 — State Support for Junior Colleges, 1963-64 
through 1967-68 

Same as 9.6 plus: Governor’s Budget. 

Table 9.8— Comparative Growth Indices, Assessed 
Valuation and Average Daily Attendance, Junior 
College Districts 

Assessed valuation data from various Dept, of 
Education reports; ADA from annual Dept, of 
Education Attendance Reports. 

Table 9.9— Current and Total State Support for Pub- 
lic Higher Education Compared with Total Gen- 
eral Fund Expenditures 

Governor’s Budget for the years covered. 

Table 9.10— State Current Expenditures for Educa- 
tion Compared With Total State General Fund 
Expenditures 

Same as Table 9.9. 

Table 9.11— Federal Aid to California Higher Educa- 
tion, Sources and Types of Program, Fiscal 1965— 
66 

Federal Funds and California Higher Education, 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
July, 1968. 

Table 9.12— Gifts and Grants from Private Individ- 
uals, Corporations, Foundations and Other Organ- 
izations, University of California 

Regents Agenda, “Report on University’s Gifts 
and Endowments Program, 1967-68” Novem- 
ber 21, 1968. 

Table 9.13— Gifts, Donations and Bequests, California 
State Colleges, 1966-67 and 1967-68 
Annual Report of Gifts, Donations and Be- 
quests to the California State Colleges for 1966- 
67 and 1967-68, Office of the Chancellor. 

Table 9.1^1 — Projected State Allocations for l^blic 
Higher Education Compared with Projected 
Budget Requests 

Staff estimates and projections; the state cur- 
rent expenditure figures include apportionments 
to junior college districts for current expense. 

Table 9.15— Changes in University of California En- 
dowment Fund Balances, 1965— 66 through 1967— 68 
UC Financial Reports; UC Treasurer's Annual 
Report, 1965-66 through 1967-68. 
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Table 9.16 — University of California Endowment 
Funds, 1963-64 through 1967-68 
Same as Table 9.15. 

Table 9.17 — Expenditure of Current Income from 
University Endowment Funds, 1965-66 through 
1967-68 

Same as Table 9.15 plus annual audit report 
for 1967-68 by Haskins and Sells. 

Table 9.18 — ^Adjustment and Reallocation of 1965-66 
Expenditures to Disclose Expenditures by Pro- 
gram 

University Financial Transactions, OflSice of the 
Auditor General, 1968. 

FIGURES 

Figure I — ^Distribution of Enrollment by Size of Insti- 
tution, PubUc Institutions, Fall, 1967 
Determined from enrollment data from sources 
noted for table 3.1. 



Figure II — College Attendance with Respect to Abil- 
ity and Family Income in California 
CCHE data from staff report. Financial Assist- 
ance Programs for California College and Uni- 
versity Students, 67-13; SCOPE data came from 
unpublished material provided by Dr. Dale Til- 
lery, Chief Investigator, SCOPE Project. 
Figure HI — ^Proposed Higher Education Regions 
(No data.) 

Figure IV— Total AICCU Enrollment and Degrees, 
1957-1967 

McKinsey Report, Financing Independent 
Higher Education in California — data from 
AICCU statistical survey. 

Same as figure IV. 

Figure V — Enrollment Growth Rate for AICCU In- 
stitutions by Group 
Same as figure IV. 

Figure VI — AICCU Trends in Educational Income 
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AICCU INSTITUTIONS BY GROUP 

Group I 

California Institute of 
Technology 
Stanford University 
University of Southern California 

Group If 

Claremont University Center 
Loma Linda University 
Loyola University 
University of the Pacific 
University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 

Group III 

Claremont Men’s College 
Harvey Mudd College 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Pitzer College 
Pomona College 
Scripps College 
University of Redlands 
Whittier College 

Group IV 

Biola College 

California Lutheran College 
Chapman College 
College of Notre Dame 
Dominican College of San Rafael 

♦These institutions were not included in the AICCU’s I 



La Verne College 
Marymount College 
Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Pasadena College 
Pepperdine College 
St. Mary’s College of California 
San Francisco College for Women 
University of San Diego — 

College for Men 
University of San Diego — 

College for Women 
Westmont College 
*Immaculate Heart College 
*Menlo College 
*St. John’s College 

Group V 

Azusa Pacific College 
California Baptist College 
College of Holy Names 
Pacific College 
San Luis Rey College 
Southern California College 
*Pacific Union College 
*St. Patrick’s College 

Group VI 

Golden Gate College 
Northrop Institute of Technology 
Monterey Institute of Foreign 
Studies 

Profile of Independent Higher Education in California. 
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OPINION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
REGARDING STATE FINANCIAL AID TO 
PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
(#16360-DEC 10, 1968) 

Question 

You have asked that we generally discuss constitu- 
tional pTOblems involved in legislation authorizing the 
state to grant financial aid to private colleges and uni- 
versities through utilization of educational service con- 
tracts, earmarked tax payments, tax credits, or tax 
deductions. 

Opinion and Analysis 

Educational Service Contracts 

We assume that the contracts would provide funds 
to pay for the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of buildings, purchase and maintenance of 
'equipment, payment of instructors’ and other em- 
ployees’ salaries and other school costs. 

We assume also that the legislation in question 
would authorize such contracts to be executed with 
private schools generally, and not to specific schools, 
which would raise questions of special legislation. 

In the event that legislation is enacted which au- 
thorizes the state to enter into long term contracts 
with private educational institutions. Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle XVI of the State Constitution must be considered. 
The section reads in part: 

“Section 1. The Legislature shall not, in any 
manner create any debt or debts, liability or liabil- 
ities, which shall, singly or in the aggregate with 
any previous debts or liabilities, exceed the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) . . . un- 
less the same shall be authorized by law [as speci- 
fied] . . . ; but no such law shall take effect until, 
at a general election or at a direct primary, it 
shall have been submitted to the people and shall 
have received a majority of all the votes cast for 
and against it at such election, . . .” 

The Supreme Court of this state has considered this 
debt limitation upon a number of occasions. It has 
consistently held that if the liability created, although 
in excess of $300,000, is covered by an appropriation 
the constitutional limitation is not applicable. In the 
early case of State v. McCauley (1860), 15 Cal. 429, 
the Legislature provided for a contract obligating the 
state to pay $10,000 a month over a five-year period 
for the rendition of services by the contracting party 
and appropriated $600,000 therefor. The point was 
made that the $600,000 appropriated created a liability 



in excess of the constitutional limitation. There fol- 
lows the language of Chief Justice Field in upholding 
the validity of the legislation in question: 

“The eighth article was intended to prevent 
the State from running into debt, and to keep her 
expenditures, except in certain cases within her 
revenues. These revenues may be appropriated in 
anticipation of their receipt, as effectually as 'when 
actually in the treasury. The appropriation of the 
moneys, when received, meets the services as they 
are rendered, thus discharging the liabilities as 
they arise, or rather anticipating and preventing 
their existence. The appropriation accompanying 
the services operates in fact in the nature of a 
case payment.” (15 Cal. at page 455; emphasis 
added) 

The effect of this decision is to hold that no debt 
is created within the meaning of the constitutional 
limitation if an appropriation has been made that is 
available to pay the obligation as liability for payment 
accrues. 

Thus, if money were to be appropriated under the 
legislation in question to cover the payment of the 
obligations incurred under the contracts authorized 
thereunder, this constitutional prohibition would not 
be violated. On the other hand, if the obligations to 
be incurred under the contracts for a current fiscal 
year exceeded $300,000 singly or in the aggregate 
with any previous debts or liabilities and no appropria- 
tion were made therefor. Section 1 of Article XVI of 
the State Constitution would be violated unless it were 
submitted to the electorate for approval. 

It may be observed, however, that in determining 
whether the $300,000 maximum debt limitation is ex- 
ceeded under a contract which is in operation over 
a number of years, a question arises whether the state 
immediately incurs the total obligation under the con- 
tract for its entire life or whether it incurs an obliga- 
tion in each year of the contract for only that amount 
due under the contract for that year. 

In 1951 the Supreme Court decided the case of 
Dean v. Kuchel* 35 Cal. 2d 444, which involved a 
contract that had been executed by the Director of 
Finance under the authority of Government Code 
Section 13114. Under that contract the state leased 
to a private corporation certain real property in Los 
Angeles for a term of 35 years for the sum of one 
dollar. The company agreed to erect an office building 
on the property in accordance with specified plans 
and to lease the building and the property to the state 
for a term of 25 years at a specified monthly rental. 
The validity of the agreement was challenged on the 

^ Other dedsions to the same effect are Vandegrift v. Riley, 16 Pac. 2d 
734j McBean v. City of Fresno, 112 C^. 159; State v. McCauley, 15 
Cal. 429. 



basis that it violated the constitutional debt limitation 
imposed by Section 1 of Article XVI. 

The Supreme Court upheld the validity of the 
agreement. During the course of its opinion, it stated: 

“. . . if the lease or other agreement is entered 
into in good faith and creates no immediate in- 
debtedness for the aggregate installments therein 
provided for, but, on the contrary, confines lia- 
bility to each installment as it falls due and each 
year’s payment is for the consideration actually 
furnished that year, no violence is done to the 
constitutional provision, . . .” 

The court then went on to state: 

“. . . If, however, the instrument creates a full 
and complete liability upon its execution, or if 
its designation as a ‘lease’ is a subterfuge and it is 
actually a conditional sales contract in which the 
‘rentals’ are installment payments on the purchase 
price for the aggregate of which an immediate 
and present indebtedness or liability exceeding 
the constitutional limitation arises against the pub- 
lic entity, the contract is void.” 

While it is true that the Dean case involved the 
validity of a long term lease arrangement, rather than 
a purchase agreement, we see no reason why the two 
situations would not be regarded, in principle, in the 
same light. 

In general, the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the United States Constitution prohibit the expen- 
diture of public funds for the support of parochial 
schools (see Evevson v. Boavd of Education (1947), 
91 L. Ed. 711, 723). Thus, any direct payment of pub- 
lic funds to a church operated school would, in all 
likelihood, to be held to be violative of this constitu- 
tional prohibition. 

The State Constitution also prohibits the Legisla- 
ture from making any gift of public money or thing 
of value to any individual, municipal or other corpora- 
tion (Art. XIII, Sec. 25). However, it is well settled 
that if public funds are expended for a “public pur- 
pose” the expenditure does not constitute a gift within 
the meaning of that section; neither does such expen- 
diture fall within the prohibitions of Section 21 of 
Article XIII of the State Constitution which, among 
other things, generally prohibits expenditures for the 
purpose or benefit of private corporations or associa- 
tions {Simpson v. City of Los Angeles (1953), 40 Cal. 
2d 271, 282; County of Alameda v. Janssen (1940), 
16 Cal. 2d 276). Therefore, if the Legislature should 
find that there is a shortage of college trained citizens 
in the state, the courts would probably hold that ex- 
penditures reasonably designed to alleviate this condi- 
tion would serve a “public purpose.” Thus, we think 
that legislation of a kind under consideration would 
probably serve a “public purpose.” 

There is still another provision of the Constitution 
which must be considered, however. Section 8 of Ar- 
ticle IX provides in part that: 



“No public money shall ever be appropriated 
for the support of any sectarian or denominational 
school, or any school not under the exclusive con- 
trol of the officers of the public schools; . . .” 

Since an appropriation to be used by a private 
school for its normal operating expenditures, such as 
costs of operating the school and buildings, purchas- 
ing supplies, and paying salaries, would appear to be 
“for the support of” the school, we believe any such 
appropriation would be held to violate Section 8 of 
Article IX of the Constitution. If the school were 
“controlled by any religious creed, church, or sec- 
tarian denomination” there would be an additional 
violation of Section 24 of Article XIII, which pro- 
hibits use of public funds or property in aid of re- 
ligious sects or institutions controlled by them. 

Earmarked Tax Payments 

We think that legislation which permitted an in- 
dividual taxpayer to specify that a certain portion of 
his income tax payment would be paid to a private in- 
stitution of higher education of his choice would 
clearly fall within the prohibition of Section 8 of Ar- 
ticle IX of the State Constitution, since such moneys 
would appear to be for the “support of” the school. 
Similarly, if the school were “controlled by any re- 
ligious creed, church, or sectarian denomination” there 
would be an additional violation of Section 24 of Ar- 
ticle XIII, which prohibits use of public funds or 
property in aid of religious sects or institutions con- 
trolled by them (see County of Los Angeles v. Bol- 
linger (1963) 221 Cal. App. 2d 154). 

Tax Deductions or Credits for Educational Costs 

Initially, we note that, subject to such limitations as 
may be prescribed by the State and Federal Consti- 
tutions and treaties of the United States, the State has 
inherent power to tax and to grant exemptions from 
taxation (see 46 Cal. Jur. 2d, Taxation, Secs. 10, 15 
and 69). The right to make exemptions is involved in 
the right to select the subjects of taxation and appor- 
tion the public burdens among them, and must con- 
sequently be understood to exist in the lawmaking 
power whenever it has not in terms been taken away 
{San Francisco v. McGovern (1915), 28 Cal. App. 491, 
512). 

Insofar as the First Amendment is concerned, the 
United States Supreme Court has ruled, inferentially 
at least, that state legislatures can exempt church prop- 
erty from taxation {Gibbons v. District of Columbia 
(1886), 29 L. ed. 680). 

Similary, exemptions and deductions under the fed- 
eral income tax laws have been upheld by the federal 
courts against the challenge that exemptions and de- 
ductions allowable for charitable and religious pur- 
poses contravene the establishment of reli^on clause 
of the First Amendment {Swallow v. United States 
(10th Cir. 1963), 325 F. 2d 97; United States v. Keig 
(7th Cir. 1964), 334 F. 2d 823). 
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No case decided by the United States Supreme 
Court has ever held that deductions under federal in- 
come tax laws for charitable and religious Purposes 
are constitutional. This fact may be explained by the 
historical acceptance by the American people of this 
type of assistance to church supported institutions. In 
any case, the United States Supreme Court has repeat- 
edly refused to review the more recent court decisions 
involving tax exemptions (Lundberg w. Cmnty of A - 
meda (1956), 46 Cal. 2d 644, appeal dismissed sub. 
nom.). It should also be noted that the t^ojede^^^^ 
cases which have considered the question of whether 
federal income tax deductions for contributions to r - 
ligious institutions contravene the establisl^ent claus 
of the First Amendment, Swallow and Ketg, supra, 
appear, at least partially, to be based upon two factors: 
(1) that challenge of the constitutionality of a federal 
taxing statute by a federal taxpayer does not raise a 
iusticiable issue and (2) the lack of standing to sue 
principle relied upon in the historic Frothinghcmi v. 
Mellon (1923), 67 L. ed. 1078 decision. 

In Frothinghcmi, a federal taxpayer who challenged 
the validity of a federal grant-in-aid statute was held to 
have sustained insufficient injury in order to have 
standing to sue. Frothingham 

tinguished in a^decision in which the United States 
Supreme Court held that a federal taxpayer had the 
standing to contest federal expenditure of funds under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
to finance instruction in religious schools and to pur- 
chase textbooks and other instructional matenals for 
use in such schools upon the ground that such expendi- 
tures contravened the establishment of religion clause 
of the First Amendment and that f ch a suit would 
raise a justiciable issue (Flast v. Cohen (1968), 20 L. 



of the United States Supreme Court’s hold- 
ing in Flast, it would appear that the )urisdictional 
roadblocks which hitherto had been raised to a full 
scale review of the constitutionality of tax exernptions 
for religious institutions and federal income tax deduc- 
tions for contributions to religious institutions will no 
longer prevent a judicial review on the merits. 

Turning now to a consideration of the validity of 
income tax deductions for contributions to re igious 
organizations and institutions on the state eve , we 
note that Section 17214 of the California Revenue and 
Taxation Code permits tax deductions from personal 
income for contributions to various entities organized 
and operated for religious or educational purposes. We 
also note that Section 17054 of the California Revenue 
and Taxation Code permits income tax credits for sup- 
port of a student attending any public or private edu- 
cational institution. 

The constitutionality of these laws has not been 
tested, either under the establishment of religion clause 
of the First Amendment or under the prohibition of 
Section 24 of Article XIII of the State Constitution. 

Since Flast v. Cohen, supra, has greatly modified the 
jurisdictional bases for rejecting taxpayer suits which 



attack federal appropriation statutes as in conflict with 
the establishment of religion clause of the First 
Amendment, it is more problable than not that state 
statutes as well will be tested on First Amendment 
grounds. In addition, such suits will undoubtedly 
raise state constitutional issues with respect to whether 
a state can validly grant income tax deductioiw^ and 
credits of the kind previously noted. With this in 
mind, we now turn to a discussion of the legal theories 
which will be urged upon the courts in upholding such 
legislation. 

Most of the legal writers draw a distinction between 
direct and indirect aid to denominational and sectarian 
institutions in determining whether particular govern- 
mental aid contravenes the establishment of rehgion 
clause of the First Amendment (see generally N^re 
Dame Lawyer,” Vol. 43; 684, p. 738, N. 423-425). m 
cases appear to support this view. Thus, two simiUr 
theories have evolved which the courts have emp ®ye 
to justify legislation which aids church supported 
schools: the “secular purpose” theory and the child 
benefit” theory. The secular purpose theory derives 
its greatest support from the United States Supreme 
Court’s upholding of Sunday closing laws. In Mc- 
Gowan V. Maryland (1961), 6 L. ed. 2d 393, 410, the 

court noted: 

“The present purpose and effect of most of [the 
Sunday closing laws] is to provide a uniform day 
of rest for all citizens; the fact that this day is 
Sunday, a day of particular significance for the 
dominant Christian sects, does not bar the State 
from achieving its secular goals. To say that the 
States cannot prescribe Sunday as a day of rest 
. solely because centuries ago such laws had 
their genesis in religion would give a constitu- 
tional interpretation of hostility to the public wel- 
fare rather than one of mere separation of churc 

and State.” 

Under some circumstances, at least, a state can 
achieve its secular goals even though the parti^lar 
legislation aids religious sects insofar as the i'lrst 
A^ndment is concerned. However, in Abbmgton 
School District v. Schempp (1963), 10 L. ed. 2d 844, 
the court held that there must be a secular purpose and 
a primary effect that neither advances or mffibits re- 
ligion. This rationale has been followed in Board of 
Education v. Allen (1968), 20 L. ed. 1060, in op ® - 
ing a state statute authorizing the lending of textbooks 
free of charge to all students in grades 7 trough 12, 
including students attending private parochial schools. 
No California case has utilized the theory in a case 
involving Section 24 of Article XIII of the California 
Constitution (the theory appears to ^ve been repudi- 
ated in County of Los Angeles v. Hollmger (1963), 
221 Cal. App. 2d 154). , , 

In Bowker v. Baker (1946), 73 Cal. App. 2d 653, the 
District Court of Appeal upheld the Pj^o^isions of 
present Section 16806 of the Education Code, which 
authorize the governing board of a school district to 
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allow transportation to pupils entitled to attend the 
schools of the district, but in attendance at a school 
other than a public school, where the transportation 
is upon the same terms and in the same manner and 
over the same routes of travel as is permitted pupils 
attending the district school. The court concluded 
that the action being taken under this section by the 
particular school district involved served an essential 
public purpose in promoting the education and safety 
of children, and that the benefit to the parochial 
school involved was indicental (see 73 Cal. App. 2d 
653, at 663). The court mentioned some of the perti- 
nent decisions which have been rendered by the 
courts in other states, and commented (73 Cal. App. 
2d 653, at 661) as follov/s: 

“The general line of reasoning running through 
those cases which uphold the right of the school 
district to provide free transportation for school 
children finds its starting point in the undoubted 
police power of the state to promote the public 
welfare by aiding in practical ways the education 
of the young. It is generally held that the direct 
benefit conferred is to the children with only an 
incidental and immaterial benefit to the private 
schools; that this indirect benefit is not an ap- 
propriation of public moneys for private pur- 
poses and does not violate any constitutional pro- 
visions against giving state aid to denominational 
schools.” (Emphasis added) 

The language underscored above represents a con- 
cise judicial statement of what is commonly referred 
to as the “child benefit theory” in connection with 
the expenditure of public funds which results in some 
benefit to private or parochial schools (see also in this 
regard Everson v. Board of Education (1947), 91 L. 
ed. 711). In view of the express constitutional prohibi- 
tions against public assistance to schools not within 
the public school system, and to religious sects or in- 
stitutions controlled by them, we think that the “child 
benefit theory” might well justify legislation which 
provided tax credits or deductions for tuition paid to 
private schools on the basis that tax credits and deduc- 
tions are of primary benefit to the student and of only 
indirect benefit to the private educational institution. 

We also note that despite these constitutional pro- 
hibitions and limitations the courts have upheld legis- 
lation involving public assistance and the expenditure 
of public funds where only a remote, indirect, or in- 
cidental benefit results to private and parochial 
schools, provided an essential “public purpose” is be- 
ing served. Thus, it is accepted that legislation provid- 
ing for state educational assistance to veterans (M. & 
V.C., Secs. 981 and following) is valid, serving the 
public purpose of inciting patriotism and willingness 
to defend the country, though the recipient may use 
the funds received to pay for attendance at private 
or parochial schools (see Veterans Welfare Board v. 
Riley (1922), 188 Cal. 607). 



We note further that the state has also established 
competitive scholarship programs under which stu- 
dents may attend private institutions of collegiate 
grade (Ed. C., Secs. 31201-31237, incl.). 

Finally, we note that, in rejecting the argument that 
tax exemptions granted religious and private nonprofit 
educational institutions contravene the establishment 
of religion clause of the First Amendment, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court in Lundberg v. County of Ala- 
meda (1956), 46 Cal. 2d 644, at page 654, remarked 
as follows; 

“In the first place, it is apparent that the ex- 
emption was enacted to promote the general wel- 
fare though encouraging the education of the 
young and not to favor religion, since it is not 
limited to schools maintained by religious groups 
but applies also to those operated by other chari- 
table organizations. Under the circumstances, any 
benefit received by religious denominations is 
merely incidental to the achievement of a public 
purpose. An analogous situation was presented in 
Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 [67 
S. Ct. 504, 91 L. Ed. 711, 168 A.L.R. 1392], 
where it was held that a statute authorizing the 
use of public funds to transport pupils could con- 
stitutionally be applied to include the furnishing 
of transportation to parochial schools. The court 
reasoned that the statute was designed to promote 
the general welfare, that a parochial school would 
benefit upon the same terms as would other 
schools and that the First Amendment does not 
require that government be hostile to religion in 
enacting public welfare legislation. (330 U.S. at 
p. 16 et seq. Cf. Bowker v. Baker, 73 Cal. App. 
2d 653, 663 [167 P.2d 256]; Opinion of the Jus- 
tices, 99 N.H. 519 [113 A. 2d 114, 116].) 

“Secondly, even if we regard the exemption as 
benefiting religious organizations, it does not fol- 
low that it violates the First Amendment. The 
practice of granting tax exemptions benefiting 
religious sects began in the colonial period. (See 
Paulsen, Preferment of Religious Institutions in 
Tax and Labor Legislation (1949), 14 Law & Con- 
temp. Prob. 144, 147-148; Torpey, Judicial Doc- 
trines of Religious Rights in America (1948), 
ch. VI, pp. 171-174; Zollman, Tax Exemptions 
of American Church Property (1916), 14 Mich. 
L. Rev. 646, 647-650.) Today, at least some tax 
exemption for religious groups is authorized by 
statutory or constitutional provisions in every 
state and the District of Columbia, as well as by 
federal law.” 

Since the California Supreme Court views tax exemp- 
tions for church supported schools as incidental to 
achieving a public purpose, we think that it would 
adopt the same attitude toward tax credits or deduc- 
tions for tuition paid for attendance at church sup- 
ported and private schools. 
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With respect to tax deductions and tax credits, as 
compared to appropriation measures, we think that the 
following comment from “Notre Dame Lawyer,” Vol. 
43; 684, p. 763 is worthy of note: 

. A determination by Congress that income 
used in a certain way is deductible for tax pur- 
poses is equivalent to a refusal by Congress to 
declare a tax on that income. Since in our system 
of government Congress has the discretion to 
legislate or to refuse to legislate, there appears to 
be nothing the judiciary can do to require Con- 
gress to legislate that income contributed to a re- 
ligious organization is taxable.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above quota- 
tion is that since Congress may choose not to tax a 
portion of a taxpayer’s income (by granting a tax de- 
duction or credit), the contribution by a taxpayer of 
such income to a religious institution cannot raise a 
justiciable issue, since the judiciary has no power to 
require, in effect, Congress to tax such income. 



We see no reason why this rationale would not ap- 
ply to state legislatures as well. Whether the courts 
will adopt this rationale in place of, or in addition to, 
the “secular purpose” or “child benefit” theories re- 
mains to be seen. 

In summary, we think that the cases have tended 
to uphold legislation generally when it appears that aid 
granted only incidentally and indirectly aids the sec- 
tarian or denominational institution and when the pub- 
lic welfare is at stake. 

We, therefore, are inclined to believe that tax credits 
or deductions for tuition paid for attendance at private 
and church supported schools will be upheld by the 
courts, since such legislation would be viewed as not 
directly benefiting such institutions in contravention 
of the State and Federal Constitutions. 

George H. Murphy 
Legislative Counsel 

By Carey W. Royster 
Deputy Legislative Counsel 
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ILLUSTRATIVE REVISIONS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION TO PERMIT 
STATE AID TO PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The proposed amendments to the California Con- 
stitution presented below are intended only as specific 
and limited illustrations of the manner in which the 
Constitution might be revised to accomplish the pur- 
poses described in pages 101-104 of this report. These 
amendments pertain only to the principal constitu- 
tional provisions at issue. We make no attempt to 
illustrate revisions of other, related, provisions of con- 
stitutional and statutory law which might be required. 
We acknowledge and caution that actual revision can 
be undertaken only after the most careful professional 
analysis of all existing provisions, the objectives of 
the proposed revisions and the best method of trans- 
lating those objectives into law. 

1. Illustrative Revision to Permit State AW— 

Limited to Nonseetarian Institutions 

A new section could be added to Article XIII 
which would supersede other constitutional limitations 
now existing, with the sole exception of Article XIII, 
Section 24, which presently contains the proscription 
against state aid to sectarian institutions. 

The new section might read: 

Article XIII 

Sec. **. Notwithstanding any limitations or 
restrictions contained in this Constitution, but 
subject to the limitations prescribed in Section 24 
of this article, the Legislature may make appro- 
priations of state moneys for the support and 
aid of colleges or universities within this state 
which are not owned or controlled by the state 
or any other public entity, provided that any 
such appropriation shall serve a statewide public 
purpose. 

2. lilustrative Revision to Permit State Aid- 
Applicable to All Private Institutions 

Here also a new section could be added to Article 
XIII which would supersede other constitutional lim- 
itations. The language would be identical to that 
quoted immediately above, except that the phrase “but 
subject to the limitations prescribed in Section 24 of 
this article” would be omitted. 

Since the above section would operate as an explicit 
exception to Article XIII, Section 24, the latter sec- 
tion might be clarified slightly to remove any doubt 
of legislative intention in connection with the new 
exception. In the following illustrative revision of 
Section 24, the parts in italics denote additions to the 
present text. 



Article XIII 

Sec. 24. Except as hereinafter provided, neither 
the Legislature, nor any county, city and county, 
town, school district, or other municipal corpora- 
tion, shall ever make an appropriation, or pay from 
any public fund whatever, or grant anything to 
and in aid of any religious sect, church, creed, or 
sectarian purpose, or help to support or sustain 
any school, college, university, hospital, or other 
institution controlled by any religious creed, church, 
or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall 
any grant or donation of personal property or real 
estate ever be made by the state, or any city, city 
and county, town, or other municipal corporation 
for any religious creed, church, or sectarian pur- 
pose whatever; provided, that nothing in this sec- 
tion- shall prevent the Legislature granting aid pur- 
suant to Section 2 1 of this article. 

Since the present Article IX, Section 8, contains 
language which appears applicable to institutions of 
higher education as well as the public school system, 
a further revision might be employed to clarify that 
Section. Since the public schools are not within the 
scope of this study, we do not attempt to suggest 
here what restraints should remain applicable to the 
public school systems or private schools below the 
level of higher education. We do suggest, however, 
that in a constitutional revision it may be logical and 
preferable to treat higher education separately from 
the public school system. In such a case, the subject 
matter of the existing Section 8 could be covered 
either as the proviso to the illustrated new subsec- 
tion (7) to Article XIII, Section 21, quoted above or 
(either alone or in addition) as a new section which 
might read as follows: 

Article IX 

Sec. **. No religious worship shall be permitted, 
nor shall any religious creed, or sectarian or denomi- 
national doctrine be advocated in any institution of 
public higher education of the State. 

Another approach would be to add a new exception 
to Article XIII, Section 21 (see page 99 of this 
report), accompanied by modifications to Article XIII, 
Section 21, and Article IX, Section 8 (see pages 99- 
100 of this report). 

The new exception might read as follows: 

Article XIII 

Sec. 21 * * * (Add new subsection (7) to 
present text) 

(7) The Legislature may define the public 
interest in providing aid for the promotion 
of secular education at any institution of higher 






education in this State and make such laws, in- 
cluding but not limited to laws providing for 
grants in aid of State funds and for the making 
or guaranteeing of loans to such institutions, as 
it finds necessary for the promotion of such ed- 
ucation in the public interest. As used herein, 
the term “institution of higher education” shall 
mean an educational institution in the State which 
meets all of the following criteria: 

(a) admits as regular students only individuals 
having a certification of graduation from a 
high school, or the recognized equivalent of 
such a certificate; 

(b) is legally authorized within the State to pro- 
vide a program of education beyond high 
school; 



(c) provides an educational program for which 
it awards a bachelor’s degree, or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is ac- 
ceptable for credit toward such a degree, or 
offers a two-year program in a recognized 
subject which is designed to prepare the stu- 
dent to work as a technician. 

(d) is a non-profit institution; and 

(e) is accredited by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association. 

Provided, however, that nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to authorize the making 
of any payment to any institution or person for 
the purpose of aiding religious worship or for 
the advocacy of any religious creed or sectarian 
or denominational doctrine. 
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Statement of Chairman Jesse M. Unruh 

I commend the members and staff of the Joint 
Committee on Higher Education for the effort and 
study which went into this final report, and I share 
the view of the Committee that the body should be 
reconstituted for one year for the purpose of holding 
hearings on the recommendations contained in this 
document. Nevertheless, I wish to state my personal 
view that this recommendation in no way should be 
construed as my belief that the 1969 Legislature should 
take no action on these matters this year. 

The crisis facing public and private higher educa- 
tion in California is a very real one. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Higher Education has now been studying 
the elements of this crisis for more than three years. 
The recommendations in this report constitute radical 
changes for the support and governance of higher 
education in California and should be subjected to 
full public scrutiny and hearings, but certain of the 
proposals — such as additional scholarship aid for dis- 
advantaged students and a strengthening of private 
higher education through the provision of income 
tax credits — can and should be acted upon by the 
Legislature this year. I will oppose any attempt to 
put solutions to the problems of California higher 
education off yet another year based upon the argu- 
ment that a new Joint Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion needs more time for study. 

With respect to several of these recommendations, 
I believe the time for study is past and the time for 
legislative action has arrived. 

Statement of Senator John G. Schmitz 

January 25, 1969 

Honorable Ed Reinecke, President 
and Members of the Senate 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, California 
Honorable Bob Monagan, Speaker 
and Members of the Assembly 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, California 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As a member of the Joint Committee on Higher 
Education, I am withholding my signature from the 
letter of transmittal of the staff report prepared for 
the Committee on the development of higher educa- 
tion in California under the Master Plan, and on its 
future needs. 

When this report was presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Higher Education I voted only to receive 
it, as a courtesy to the staff members who prepared it. 



In no way did my vote, or the Committee’s vote, 
signify acceptance or approval of its contents. 

Yet the letter of transmittal asserts that “this report 
substantially fulfills the Committee’s obligations.” I do 
not believe it does anything of the sort. Instead, it 
evades or ignores the most critical issues now facing 
public higher education in California. 

My reasons for arriving at this conclusion are ex- 
plained in a more detailed statement appended to this 
report. 

Sincerely, 

John G. Schmitz 

Senator Schmitz's Statement 

Not only am I in profound and fundamental dis- 
agreement with many of the specific recommendations 
made by this report, but I am appalled by its pervad- 
ing attitude of “business as usual” in the face of the 
greatest crisis ever to confront higher education in 
California. It is almost incredible that at a moment 
when one of our major state colleges can only be 
kept open — after a fashion — under the protection of 
hundreds of police, when college buildings are being 
burned down and college officials attacked in their 
homes and threatened with murder, this Committee 
is presented with a report which blandly pretends that 
nothing has changed — that the same tired old slogans 
and nostrums, and more of the same programs which 
have so dismally failed to attain their stated goal of a 
“great university,” will suffice for an educational sys- 
tem which stands on the brink of total disaster. 

It seems that the writers of this report must be 
living in a dream world. But the Legislature, repre- 
senting the people of California, is obligated to live 
in the world of reality. 

The necessity of restoring order to our campuses 
is obviously pre-eminent in today’s world of reality. 
If order is not restored, all grandiose plans for the 
future of our higher educational system will be so 
much waste paper. This Committee, charged with the 
duty of reporting to the Legislature on the develop- 
ment of higher education in California, should first of 
all address itself to the overriding issue of how we 
can preserve a system of higher education capable of 
development. The Legislature urgently needs the best 
advice and the most thoughtful recommendations on 
this issue which we can possibly obtain. Far from 
that, this report gives us no more than a restatement 
of the great American myth: that all problems can be 
solved by education, and all educational problems 
solved by more money. 

To turn to the specific recommendations in the 
report, one of the few points on which both campus 



militants and those who have had enough of campus 
turmoil agree is that the University of California has 
become too large — so gigantic and ponderous a system 
that the individual student feels insignificant, lost and 
ignored within it, one tiny cog in a huge machine. 
Even the state colleges have grown so rapidly that 
the same criticism, from both sides in the current 
controversy, is now being justly made of them. Yet 
this report proposes to compound this evil, and all its 
attendant problems, by “consolidating” all our exist- 
ing public higher educational institutions — even the 
junior colleges — ^into one super-system under a single 
authority, the University of California Board of 
Regents. This monstrosity, wholly controlled by 24 
appointed officials with 12-year terms of office, would 
have a population greater than several of our states 
and greater than some entire nations. Worse still, the 
report proposes vast increases in the present enroll- 
ment in what would be the components of this system, 
through lowering admission standards. 

The University of California is far too big now. 
To increase it to the dimensions proposed in this re- 
port would be disastrous. Meaningful education simply 
cannot be carried on by an institution embracing 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions of persons. Such 
an institution would not be accepted by teachers, by 
students or by the general public. Only deluded and 
overly ambitious administrators would welcome it. 

I am uncompromisingly opposed to admitting un- 
qualified students to our state colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California for any reason. Under the Master 
Plan, our junior colleges are open to all who may not 
have fulfilled their academic potential in high school 
and desire a second chance. From there, if qualified, 
they can go on to the four-year colleges and the 
University of California. But at these higher levels 
where it is necessary to impose limits on the number 
of applicants who are admitted, it is grossly unfair 
to students who would otherwise qualify for admis- 
sion, to displace them in favor of the unqualified, 
whatever excuses may be offered for their failure to 
qualify. 



One of the most striking examples of tWs report’s 
failure to reflect any new or original thinking on the 
problems of higher education in California appears 
in the recommendations on “the role and financing of 
private higher education.” If the present troubles of 
our public higher educational system continue and 
grow worse, we will have to rely more and more on 
private institutions to fill the void by providing the 
orderly education that many of the best of our young 
people will demand. Yet this report recommends only 
the most timid and tentative steps toward opening up 
the potentialities of private education: an occasional 
subsidy to private colleges, “partial tax credits for 
contributions,” and “cost-of-education supplements to 
accompany state scholarship awards.” 

There is no mention of proposals which have been 
made to grant tax credits, or at least tax deductions, 
to individuals who attend private colleges, or send 
their children to them, thereby reducing the burden 
on public institutions. There is no mention of pro- 
posals that some of the state funds now poured into 
the University of California and the state colleges 
be given instead to the individual student to be ap- 
plied toward the cost of his education at the private 
college of his choice. 

Furthermore, the report again makes obeisance to 
the great myth of “tuition-free” education, thereby 
dismissing out of hand not only a badly needed source 
of additional revenue, but a very practical and effec- 
tive way of heightening many students’ awareness of 
the value of the education they are receiving. For the 
record, it should be repeated once again: There is no 
such thing as “free” education. The only question is 
who should pay for it, and whether the student who 
gets its benefit should share to any degree in paying 
for it. I believe he should share, and that both our 
students and our colleges would be well served by a 
moderate tuition charge used to help defray the ex- 
penses of the institution which the tuition-paying 
students attend. 
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